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INDIAN PRINCES AT COURT, 


Tus year has been remarkable for the large number of 
Indian ruling princes and noblemen who have visited 
England to attend the Queen’s Jubilee, and to seek plea- 
sure, health, or instruction. Never before have so many 
representative natives of Hindostan been together in this 
country, and never before have chiefs of such high rank 
and political importance come to Europe at all. The 
example which has been now set will, we may conclude, be 
largely followed, and year by year a larger number of 
Indians, of all conditions, will overcome the prejudices 
which still hinder or forbid foreign travel, and will rush 
to taste the delights of a residence in London and Paris 
and accept the splendid hospitality which Englishmen at 
home are so ready to extend to their Indian fellow subjects. 
It is understood that the Nizam of Hyderabad had intended 


_ coming to England for the Jubilee, but the confusion of 
_ local politics made it expedient to postpone his departure 


until a competent minister should have taken charge of the 
administration. He will probably carry out his project 
next year. It may be noted that it is only eleven 
years since the present Nizam attended the Imperial 
assemblage at Delhi; the first occasion on which a 
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Hyderabad ruler had left his territories to pay homage to an 
English Viceroy ; and the idea of a visit to Europe would 
have been an impossible one to his predecessors, into whose 
presence, not many years ago, the British Resident and his 
staff were accustomed to enter without their boots. 

If, then, the time will probably arrive that a tour in 
Europe will become as fashionable for Indian gentlemen 
as it was formerly obligatory on Englishmen of wealth and 
family ; and if this time be succeeded—when increased 
facilities of traveiling are devised—by a descent of Indian 
tourists upon England, much as Switzerland and Italy are 
now invaded by a crowd of English sightseers, it will be 
well to inquire whether the duties of official and conven- 
tional hospitality have during the past summer been duly 
and reasonably observed, or whether any lessons for the 
future can be learned from the failures of the past. 

Considerable criticism has been directed to the subject 
of the treatment of our illustrious visitors by the authorities 
at the India Office and the Court of St. James’, and it has 
been roundly and frequently asserted that the arrangements 
made were inadequate and wanting both in courtesy and 
dignity, while chiefs, who had undergone much trouble and 
expense in order to have the honour of paying their 


respects to the Queen, were allowed to depart with a feeling [| 


of slight and neglect. If it were true that ignorance or 
carelessness or stupidity had allowed these interesting visits 
to leave behind only bitter memories in the minds of those 
to whom the English people desired to show honour, it 
might perhaps be well to be silent on the matter, and allow 
the faults or mistakes committed to be forgotten as speedily 
as possible. But the truth is that, with a few exceptions, 


the arrangements made were satisfactory to the Indian | 
chiefs, who left England thoroughly impressed with the | 


anxious desire of the Queen, the Government, and the 


people of England to treat them with all kindness and } 
honour. The mistakes, if fairly acknowledged, can be} 


corrected in the future, and they were intrinsically unim- 
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portant when compared with the warmth of the reception 
accorded; while many of the asserted grievances were 
unknown and unheeded by the supposed subjects of them, 
and only created by the sympathetic imagination of news- 
paper correspondents, ignorant of the ways of thinking of 
Indian people. I have some personal acquaintance with 
all the chiefs who have been in England this season, and I 
am convinced that their feeling of gratitude for the kindness 
shown them is extreme, while they have thoroughly enjoyed 
their visit to England. The majority of them were too 
sensible to feel aggrieved, as we hear in an imaginative 
record of a conversation held by a newspaper reporter at 
Bombay with Maharaja Holkar, because they were only 
allowed two horses instead of four in the Jubilee procession, 
or because they were set down at one door of Buckingham 
Palace instead of another. 

At the same time, I do not think that the manner in 
which the Court officials dealt with the question of the 
public treatment on historical occasions of the Indian princes 
was politic or wise. It may be true that the latter had no 
grievance in being allowed only two horses to their carriages 
in the procession; but no one can doubt that the restriction 
was impolitic. On this august occasion it should have been 
the first aim of the authorities to impart to the rejoicing an 
imperial character, rather than a domestic or local one. 
The greatest prominence should have been given to the 
illustrious feudatories of the Crown, who, in person or by 
delegates, represented the vast Indian Empire, and whose 
homage was the more welcome that it was voluntary and 
sincere. They should have been conveyed to Westminster 
Abbey in royal carriages with four horses, and with every 
outward mark of honour. To compel them to use hired 
carriages, with only a pair of horses, was a blunder, show- 
ing that the importance of the event was not appreciated by 
the Court, and gave outsiders the erroneous impression that 
there was some jealousy of the effect that the Indians 
might create, and some fear that their true importance, as 
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compared with the smaller royalties of Europe, might be 
discerned by the public, as indeed it was. Although the 
Court officials depreciated that part of the show which they 
should have magnified, its true significance was visible to 
foreigners and to the assembled public. Perhaps the most 
distinguished of our German visitors remarked to me that 
the Indian princes were the most striking part of the pro- 
cession from the imperial viewpoint, and that there was no 
other country in the world that could furnish such a spec- 
tacle. The applause of the crowd along the whole line of 
route showed that they appreciated in a similar manner the 
presence of the Indian princes. The Queen alone received 
a more general and hearty welcome from the people. 

The mistake of the procession, which was repeated on 
other occasions, and notably at the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the Imperial Institute, where the Indian 
representatives should have been assigned a more prominent 
and honourable position, was a blunder from the English 
and imperial and public point of view. It was not specially 
felt by the chiefs who, with perhaps two exceptions, received 
quite as much honour as they were entitled to, while several 
of no importance whatever obtained far more than they 
could rightfully have claimed. They had few standards of 
comparison, and no experience of Western etiquette or 
ceremonial, and were indifferent to the fact that petty 
German princes, of no political weight or interest, were treated 
as royal personages, while they themselves were placed on 
altogether a lower level, and relegated to the second seats 
and hired carriages. The mysteries of Court etiquette as 
practised at St. James’s were as deep and inexplicable to 
them as they are to the majority of Englishmen, and they 
wisely refrained from criticizing ceremonial which they did 
-not understand. 

Most persons of authority in London society were of 
opinion that the Indian chiefs should have been received and 
treated as Royal guests. Seeing that the occasion was a 
special one ; that they had come to do honour to the Queen ; 
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that they were comparatively few in number while royal hos- 
pitality is, according to precedent, limited to a week, it would 
have been far more gracious and appropriate to have bes- 
towed upon all the princes and deputations this simple and 
highly appreciated honour. I hear that it was conceded in 
one instance, very partially and in a half-hearted, shame- 
faced manner. If so, this only emphasizes the failure of 
hospitality in the case of the others. When the number 
and variety of the princes of Hindostan are considered, it 
will be evident that it would be impossible to treat them 
ordinarily as guests of the Crown on their visits to England. 
It is to be hoped that they will be our frequent visitors, 
holding this country to be a second home, and everything 
should be done to encourage and welcome them. <A more 
intimate mutual knowledge will be of advantage to both 
England and India. But the occasion of the Jubilee was 
so special and the visits of the princes had been so directly 
connected with it, that it seems a pity that the Lord 
Chamberlain could not have included them for a week 
among the honoured guests of the Queen. 

As this was not thought convenient, there was no excuse 
for the grave blunder which gave royal rank and precedence 
to a black lady from the Sandwich Islands. This was the 
only affront which was seriously felt by all the Indian 
princes. The administration of the islands from which the 
so-called Queen of Hawaii takes her name and title is 
understood to be run by certain smart Yankee merchants, 
who have elected a native chief as nominal ruler, whose 
name, David Kalakaua, suggests missionary intervention. 
This person might fitly rank with Cetewayo of African 
fame, and Queen Kapiolani is as much an independent 
sovereign as is the wife of the gentleman who owns the 
Scilly Islands. American adventurers have not hitherto been 
held competent to grant patents of acknowledged royalty 
to their converted clients. The Lord Chamberlain might 


_ easily have ascertained from the United States minister in 


what style this lady is received in America, which is far 
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more intimately connected with Hawaii than is England. 
In the States, if I have been rightly informed by an 
American senator, she is treated like a private individual, 
and no official notice is taken of her whatever, and I can 
assert from personal knowledge that her reception at the 
Court of St. James’ has astonished Americans quite as 
much as Englishmen. It is only the other day that the 
Hawaian islanders were naked savages, with strongly marked 
cannibal propensities; and Her Majesty the Queen of 
Hawaii and the Princess Lilinokalani are still credited with 
a preference for raw over cooked fish. It is notorious that 
royal personages of European houses were seriously annoyed 
at the position accorded to the dusky Hawaian in Court 
ceremonial, and it must not be a matter of surprise if the 
Indian princes shared the sentiment. If Hawaii and its 
late cannibal court disappeared beneath the waters of the 
Pacific the event would be regarded with supreme indiffer- 
ence by Englishmen. Yet the soz-dsante queen of these 
obscure islands, whose whole revenue is far less than that of 
many English noblemen, is given precedence over the 
illustrious princes of Hindostan, whose pedigree stretches 
through all historic times, and whose loyalty and goodwill 
are of the utmost importance to this empire. Can there be 
any doubt that if the Nizam of Hyderabad himself had been 
present at the Jubilee, the most powerful ruler in India; or 
the Maharaja of Oudeypore, the most illustrious in descent, 
they would have been placed below these lately reclaimed 
savages of the South Sea? It should be clearly understood 
by the Court that the treatment of the Hawaian Queen, 
granting her royal honours, Court carriages, and British 


Indian chiefs ; and no prince of position will visit England 
with any satisfaction or security unless some assurance be 
given that so extraordinary an outrage on the sense of 
propriety and proportion will not be again committed. 
There are many dusky potentates in the regions of Central 
Africa or the islands of the Pacific who have not yet been 





sentries, gave great and deep offence to the more important | 
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distinguished by royal favour, but who are as deserving of it 
as the Queen of Hawaii. If they can be induced to don the 
garments of civilization which missionary enterprize is doubt- 
less preparing for them, they will hasten to appear at a Court 
where they are welcomed in so undiscriminating a manner 
and placed on an equality with the crowned heads of 
Europe. But it must be borne in mind that in this incident 
the Indian princes have no substantial grievance. The Queen 
of Hawaii was given precedence over all the princes of the 
great European houses, reigning monarchs alone excepted, 
and the Indians had no right or reason to specially complain. 

The question of the relative position of Indian chiefs 
and members of European royal families is much more 
difficult, and it is only necessary to say that it would be 
well for the Court of St. James’ to revise its code of State 
etiquette and make it more in accord with both the changes 
in modern Europe and the new departure in India and in 
Asia generally, which is bringing the more important native 
rulers to England. With the petty Indian chiefs no heart- 
burning is likely to arise; indeed, they invariably receive, 
like the Raja of Narsingarh last year, more attention than 
their rank and importance deserve ; but with those of the 
first class the case is difficult. They are not independent ; 
their foreign relations are under the strict control of the 
British Government, and one and all accept without qu-s- 
tion or demur their honourable place as feudatories of the 
Crown, a position to which they do not think of objecting, 
for they have always been feudatory to some central 
authority and have never known the sweets and dangers 
of independence. But, in their internal affairs, the col- 
lection and expenditure of their revenues and the adminis- 
tration of their States, they are practically independent ; 
far more so than the minor states of Germany, which are 
subject to the general legislation of the Berlin: Parliament 
and have to supply a fixed proportion of men to the 
imperial army. No law of the Legislative Council of India 
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from any obligation to furnish troops or tribute. Some 
contingents are maintained and some tribute paid under 
ancient engagement, but this is the exception and not the 
rule. Such being the case, and the great if not vital 
importance to our supremacy of the loyal co-operation of 
the Indian chiefs being admitted, it would be well for the 
Lord Chamberlain to consider whether their relative posi- 
tion gud the minor princes of European houses should not 
be improved. They have no claim to rank with European 
royalties or their immediate relations, sons and brothers ; 
but there can be little hesitation in the mind of any his- 
torical or political student in assigning to the Maharaja 
of Kashmir or the Nizam of Hyderabad, or Oudeypore, or 
Gwalior, a place higher than that of the Grand Dukes and 
Serene Highnesses who live and move and have their 
being by permission of the Berlin Government, and the 
majority of whose States are insignificant in area, with a 
revenue less than that of an English nobleman of the 
second class. Within the German Empire there are only 
four States, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and Baden, 
which would, according to Indian statistics, count as of the 
first class, though Hesseand Mecklenburg-Schwerin might by 
courtesy be included. For purposes of comparison—although 
I readily allow that the comparative method is of small value 
in dealing with Oriental and Occidental States—we will place 
side by side the six most important members of the German 
Empire, and six of the most important Indian States : 
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The twenty-five subordinate States of Germany, inclu- 
ding Alsace and Loraine, are together smaller than either 
Hyderabad or Kashmir, while they are certainly not more 
independent of imperial control. But the majority of the 
princes whose territories make up the German Empire 
possess on an average less than a thousand square miles of 
territory ; while some, like Reuss and Schaumburg Lippe, 
sustain their ancestral dignities on the income they can 
raise from an area of 122 and 131 square miles with a 
population smaller than that of a third-class English town. 

There are many other Indian principalities which, so 
far as area and population are concerned, compare favour- 
ably with the more important German States. Oudeypore 
the most illustrious of all, the head of the Rajputs of 
Hindostan, is twice as large as Saxony: Jodhpur, whose 
princes claim as ancient a pedigree, is as large as Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Hesse together: Indore is larger than Wur- 
temburg: Pattiala, the head of the powerful Sikh States, 
is the same size as Baden; and Bhopal, the second 
Muhamadan State in rank, is considerably more extensive. 
It will be at once conceded that the German Principalities 
have an excellent administration, while the native States 
have ordinarily a bad one: that the rich, cultivated, 
and manufacturing population of Central Europe is far 
in advance, in material prosperity, of the poor and un- 
instructed agricultural population of India: but the main 
facts governing the ordinary rules of Court etiquette remain, 
that the Indian princes are more independent and rule 
larger territories and more numerous subjects than their 
German contemporaries. 

It is not to be expected that the prescription and 
tradition which govern Court ceremonial can be hastily and 
without much deliberation put aside; and for this reason 
our Indian visitors have little or no reasonable ground for 
complaint at the position assigned to them relative to 
European princes during the late festivities. All that 
is here urged is that Court arrangements must show 
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themselves possessed of vitality and adaptiveness: and 
must alter with the changed conditions of the modern 
world. The present rules were framed when England was 
one of a group of European States the rulers of which 
formed one royal family, creating their own laws of etiquette 
and ignoring all beyond the sacred circle. An occasional 
comet may have rushed, like the Shah of Persia, through 
the official sky, throwing Lord Chamberlains into despair 
and paralysis, and probably receiving a far larger amount 
of honour than was his due. This certainly was the case 
with the Shah, who may call himself independent, but who 
is, in reality, less so than the Nizam of Hyderabad, who 
is of infinitely greater importance to English interests, whose 
administration is far less barbarous, who receives a larger 
revenue, and rules over a more numerous population. 
The Court officials have not understood that the old 
conditions are passing away. The East is waking from its 
long sleep of apathy, obstructiveness, and self-conceit. Its 
people are realizing that it is in the West that they must 
find the efzxzr vite which is to transform their sluggish, 
inert population into active, industrious, and thriving com- 
munities. <A significant symptom of this change was shown 
in the pages of this Review, in the article on the “ Awakening 
of China,” by Marquis Tseng, the late Chinese ambassador. 
Other signs were numerous at the Jubilee, where, as visitors 
or guests, were present Indian Maharajas, Rajas, Nawabs, 
and Thakurs; Prince Komatsu of Japan, Prince Deva- 
wongse Varoprakar of Siam, and the Prince Abu Nasir 
Mirsa of Persia. The royalties of Asia have thus 
found their way within the holy of holies, the enchanted 
enclosure fenced around with medizval tradition, which the 
royal personages of Europe have hitherto considered as 
created and reserved for themselves alone. But they must 
not hope to retain this exclusive Paradise: and it will be 
singularly inappropriate for England, which is the one 
world-Empire and before whose vast population and num- 
berless allied, friendly, and feudatory princes, even Russia 
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is insignificant, to allow the royalties of Asia to consider 
themselves slighted and ostracized when they visit in 
London the headquarters of the greatest of Asiatic 
sovereigns. 

It is so difficult for Englishmen unacquainted with India 
to understand the enormous difference which exists in the 
relative position of Indian princes, that it may be useful to 
enumerate, in order, those who have this year visited 
England. 

The first in rank is the Guicowar of Baroda, whose 
health did not allow him to be present at the Jubilee, but 
who has lately arrived with his wife and a large following, 
after a prolonged tour in Switzerland and the Tyrol. He 
is the head of the Mahratta principalities, although he is 
not so important a factor in Indian politics as Maharaja 
Sindhia of Gwalior. He is a young man of much intelli- 
gence and pleasing manners, with an unusual dislike for 
ceremony and pomp, and prefers to dress as an English 
gentleman, and to avoid rather than court public attention. 
He administers his State with considerable success, and is 
quite able to hold his own on all questions which may be in 
dispute with the paramount Power. His brother, who is 
resident at an English university, shares his studious 
tastes. He is a prince of the first class, and the highest in 
rank of Indian rulers who have ever visited England. 

Second in order is Maharaja Holkar of Indore, also of 
Mahratta race. His father, a man of some financial ability 
and still greater eccentricity, raised his State from a very 
impoverished condition to almost the first rank, though 
whether it will retain this position depends on the as yet 
unproved administrative capacity of the present chief. 
Many stories have been current of the dissatisfaction of 
Holkar with the arrangements made for his reception by 
the Court ; but there is reason to believe that his own bad 
temper was alone to blame for any failure to derive pleasure 
or profit from his tour. His principal native followers found 
it impossible to tolerate his conduct, and refused to accom- 
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pany him back to India. The advances of London society, 
which always offers a cordial welcome to foreigners of dis- 
tinction, were generally repelled, and the Maharaja had not 
apparently learned that rank has obligations beyond per- 
sonal ease and amusement ; and that gentle manners and 
good breeding are expected of those who, with no personal 
claim to distinction beyond their rank and wealth, visit 
strange countries and claim the hospitality of foreigners. 

The Rao of Kutch, with his younger brother Kalooba, 
represents an ancient and wealthy Rajput house, though 
without much political importance. His intelligence and 
good manners}have secured him many friends, and there 
can be no doubt that his prolonged visit to England will be 
the source of much advantage to himself and his people. 

The Maharaja of Kuch Behar is an exceedingly in- 
teresting personage, as representing the most complete 
specimen extant of the transformation of a Hindu nobleman 
into an English gentleman. He prefers Englishmen to 
his own countrymen, and is unhappy in any but English 
clothes. In all athletic pursuits, hunting, shooting, rackets, 
tennis, and dancing, he is quite in the front rank, and as an 
all round sportsman it would take a very good Englishman 
to beat him. Although he has certain conceded powers, 
judicial and otherwise, in his valuable estates, he is not a 
ruling prince, but a great landowner, and has no claim to 
be placed in the same category as the chiefs of Kutch or 
Indore. 

The Thakurs of Morvi, Limri, and Gondal may be 
bracketed together as belonging to the same class of Rajput 
noblemen, of good education and even culture, with valu- 
able estates and small political importance. They have all 
been received in English society with the greatest cordiality 
and distinction. 

Of the deputations representing the native States, the 
first in rank is the Nawab Asman Jah, who was, during his 
visit to England, nominated Prime Minister of the Hydera- 
bad State by the Nizam. Many will remember Sir Salar 
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Jang, the distinguished Hyderabad minister, when he was 
in England some years ago, the most capable of all native 
statesmen of this generation, On his sudden death, his 
son, who has taken the same name and who is now in 
England, was, most unwisely, permitted by Lord Ripon, in 
opposition to the opinion of Mr. Cordery, the British Resi- 
dent, to succeed to his authority. The young man was 
weak and inexperienced; while his master, the Nizam, was 
little more than a boy, and the inevitable result of the 
administration of a great State being entrusted to untried 
hands—the blind leading the blind—soon followed, and Sir 
Salar Jang the second was dismissed. The new minister, 
Asman Jah, is an elderly gentleman, of pleasing address 
and some intelligence; though it is more than doubtful 
whether he has the strength or capacity to dominate the 
stormy Hyderabad politics. 

The most striking figure in the deputations, and the 
man of highest family comes next in Maharaj Sir Partab 
Singh, K.C.S.I., brother of the illustrious Chief of Jodhpur, 
a thoroughly good fellow, a first-rate sportsman, and a loyal 
gentleman. He and a young relation were frequently seen 
riding in the Park, and he won fresh laurels on more than 
one English racecourse. 

Kunwar Harman Singh, who is a Christian, as is his 
wife, the daughter of a well-known native missionary, is 
the uncle of the present minor Raja of Kapurthalla; an 
important Sikh State, which rendered excellent service 
during the mutiny, the then Raja Rundhir Singh, grand- 
father of the present chief, leading his troops in person to 
Delhi. 

The Maharaja of Bhurtpore, whose State adjoins the 
British district of Agra, was also represented by a deputa- 
tion. He is not of high family nor of much importance 
politically, and takes rank as a chief of the second class. 

If, in concluding this article, it were asked what sugges- 
tions could be made to render arrangements for the recep- 
tion, entertainment, and treatment generally of Indian 
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princes more satisfactory, I would say that this important 
department should be placed more directly under the 
Political Secretary at the India Office, who is now Sir 
Edward Bradford, V.C., K.C.S.I., an officer of great and 
varied experience in native States, who would be able, 
in communication with the Lord Chamberlain and the Court 
" officials, to regulate the due position and treatment of 
Indian princes, not only with regard to European royalties 
and foreign powers like Her Majesty of Hawaii, but also 
uter se, which is at present the usual cause of offence. It 
is absurd to treat all Indian princes as of equal rank and 
consequence ; a great Maharaja and a petty Thakur, who 
are in reality separated by as great a distance as that which 
divides His Serenity of Reuss from the Emperor of 
Germany. but this certainly was a blot on Jubilee arrange- 
ments, and the Court, which can only obtain its information 
from the India Office, did not appear to have sufficient 
knowledge to differentiate. The business was in the hands 
of the political aide-de-camp to the Secretary of State, who 
had neither the authority and position, nor the political 
knowledge and experience of Indian princes and people 
to guide the Court officials aright. Lord Cross, the 
Secretary of State, was most anxious to please the Indian 
visitors, and was kindness itself; but the duties of a 
Minister are too onerous to allow him leisure to master 
the intricacies of Indian etiquette. This requires the 
knowledge of an expert; and the responsibility should 
rest with the Political Secretary, to whom in these matters 
the political aide-de-camp should be absolutely, and not 
only nominally, subordinate. 

The Chiefs of India should further be graded, as can 
easily without offence be done, in distinct classes, promotion 
from one to the other being allowed for sufficient cause, 
and the procedure with regard to each on all official occa- 
sions in England, should be strictly laid down, with the 
relative position of each class with regard to European 
princes. This programme should be drawn up in com- 
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munication with the Viceroy and the Indian Foreign Office : 
although the Indian line of precedence should not be blindly 
followed, as many decayed and ill-governed States have, by 
custom, retained far too high a place, while new or well- 
administered States have not received sufficient recognition. 

The question of precedence and etiquette is a very 
important one in India, though I do not think there is 
more slavish regard for trivial ceremonial in the East 
than the West, and the sooner doubtful questions are 
discussed and decided authoritatively the better. The 
great feudatories of the Crown, who fully appreciate the 
gracious regard of Her Majesty and the cordial sympathy 
of the English people, will then feel secure against the care- 
lessness or ignorance of subordinate officials, who should 
have no power to set aside or modify the rules which had 
been framed by the Secretary of State, the Viceroy, and 
the Lord Chamberlain. 
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BURMAH: OUR GATE TO CHINA. 


THE protracted disorders in Burmah and the deficit 
resulting from the military occupation have occasioned some 
misgivings among certain of our political economists; but 
a brief review of the present position and future prospects 
of that country will, I believe, show such pessimistic 
views to be altogether unfounded, just as unfounded as 
were the views of those who in the early years of the 
annexation of the lower provinces pronounced our ac- 
quisition to be valueless, and strongly urged our ridding 
ourselves of a territory which in the past ten years has 
contributed over £8,000,000 surplus revenue to the Indian 
exchequer. 

The recent outbreaks in Upper Burmah are of an 
altogether different character from the earlier insurrec- 
tionary movement, and are due to a variety of causes 
which can and will be removed by a continued just and 
firm administration, which will forward the development 
of the country, thus evolving order and enabling Upper 
Burmah not only to defray its expenses, but to prove 
highly remunerative. Considering the condition of the 
country, however, when we took possession of it, it is 
unreasonable to expect a task which took us ten years to 
accomplish in Lower Burmah to be completed in Upper 
Burmah, under much more difficult circumstances, within a 
couple of years. In dealing with Lower Burmah we at first 
made the mistake of underestimating its future value and 
neglected to develop the internal communications, and it 
was not until the country began to be cpened up that order 
and security were established, and a large surplus secured 
from its resources. It is to be hoped the lesson will not 
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be forgotten in our dealings with the territory we have 
lately annexed. 

The annexation of Upper Burmah and its Shan States 
has increased our Indian Empire by 188,000 square miles, 
an area one and a half times the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or twice the size of Lower Burmah. United 
Burmah is equal to one-third of our Indian possessions out- 
side Burmah. Upper Burmah lies wedged in between hilly 
table-lands and mountain ranges on the east, west, and 
north, India lying on the west, China and the Burmese Shan 
States on the east, and Tibet and various hill tribes on 
the north. Our late annexation has placed us at the gates 
of the rich western provinces of China. It has broken 
down the barrier which blocked our railway approach from 
the sea and prevented the close connection of India and 
China, the two most populous empires in the world, 
occupied by some seven hundred million inhabitants, or 
about half the population of the globe. The Chinese 
province of Yunnan, which neighbours Burmah, is rapidly 
recovering from the effects of the civil war and pest which 
in 1873 had reduced the population to some four millions. 
Its population is now probably some seventeen millions. 
Ssu-chuan has about seventy-two millions, so that between 
them these two provinces have nearly ninety million inhabi- 
tants. The population of the Burmese Shan States may 
be taken at three millions, that of the Siamese Shan 
States at two millions, while that of Upper Burmah 
itself is probably not more than two millions. Only one 
half of Lower Burmah is culturable and only one-seventh 
of that half is at present under cultivation. Taking the 
present population of the lower province at four millions 
there is ample room in it for twenty-eight millions without 
over-crowding. If we take the culturable area of Upper 
Burmah and the Shan States as one-third their extent, 
there is room in plenty for an increase of eighty millions to 
the present population of United Burmah. This provides 
an admirable absorbing ground for the ever-growing and 
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dense populations of India, and for the rapidly increasing 
populations of South-western China. 

One of the most remarkable facts about Lower Burmah 
is the rapidity with which the population has grown. In 
1872 it only amounted to two-thirds of its amount in 
1884, having risen in twelve years from two and three- 
quarter millions to over four million souls. 

The inhabitants of our new territory comprise mainly 
Burmese and Shans, in probably about equal proportions, 
while the country is bordered on the north and west by 
many Tibetan, Shan, and other tribes, and in Yunnan by 
the Chinese, who are now streaming into that province from 
the over-populated province of Ssu-chuan. This current of 
migration is now continuously setting southward and west- 
ward, and occupying the rich regions desolated by rebellions. 
In time the fertile lowlands of Burmah will certainly receive 
a large access of population from this source—a most im- 
portant consideration, for population is much wanted. 
Here it should be noted that the Yunnan Chinese are very 
different in character from the Cantonese and Fukhienese 
who crowd into Lower Burmah, being more orderly and 
gentle in disposition, while the Tibetan and Shan tribes 
are akin to the Burmese, have a common religion, and 
would make admirable settlers. 

The Shans, probably the most numerous of the Indo- 
Chinese races, are found as a fringe to both Upper and 
Lower Burmah, from the north-west by the north and east, 
extending along the length of our frontier from Assam far 
down into the Malay Peninsula. The Shans area cultivated 
and lettered people, free from caste, being Buddhist, the 
most tolerant of non-Christian faiths. They are industrious 
and energetic, hospitable and frank towards strangers, eager 
for trade, and born petty traders: like the Burmese they 
spend money freely. They are found throughout Burmah 
and the Shan territory carrying their goods across the most 
difficult regions. Their country has no navigable rivers, 
and as no roads exist, carts are nearly unknown. The Shan 
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1g ¢ race forms a main ingredient in the population of South- 
_ western China, and many of the hill tribes bordering 

ah | Tonquin, as well as the Siamese, are Shans, 

In | A few words may be said regarding the trade of Lower 

in Burmah. Its increase has corresponded with the develop- 

e- ment of the country, and the progress made is all the 


more remarkable considering the small amount expended 
upon public works. The table given below, taken from 
the Burmese Administration Report, shows that some six 
millions sterling were absorbed in eight years by the 
Central Government out of a gross revenue of seventeen 
millions. This must be allowed to be an excessive contri- 
bution to India which, if spent on the development of 
Burmah, would most likely have doubled its revenues, 
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wun, or governor ; from the governor to the ministers at 
Mandalay. The country possessed only one artery of com- 
munication—the Irrawaddi,—the main branches, the Chind- 
win and Moo, being unnavigable for the greater part of the 
year. There were no roads or bridges. The principal 
source of revenue to the dacoits from first to last has been 
derived from cattle lifting, the cattle being sold on the 
riverine markets, or converted into hides for export. Not 
only has dacoity thus decreased the number of cattle, but 
the military operations have necessarily aggravated the 
difficulty. The result is that the existing number of cattle 
is insufficient for the cultivation of the fields during the 
rains and for transport purposes during the dry weather. 

Under ordinary circumstances we must expect for some 
years to come a considerable amount of dacoity. But the 
present condition of the people is exceptional. They have 
in great part lost their old and only means of livelihood, 
and until that is restored to them we must expect not 
only the ordinary dacoity incidental to Burman life, but 
that want will drive a considerable section of the people, 
ordinarily peaceable, order-loving folk, to find in dacoity 
a means of living. The task before us is to evolve 
and maintain order, and to develop the resources of the 
country. In order to accomplish this we must first give 
to the people, by laying down communications, the means 
of providing themselves with cattle and thus regaining their 
sole means of existence. 

The natural resources of the country are as varied as 
its physical and climatic conditions. While Lower Burmah 
is mainly dependent upon rice, the whole delta being one 
vast rice-field, the upper country produces rice, wheat, 
maize, and other cereals, which are grown in many parts in 
large quantities. Tobacco is produced in Upper as well 
as Lower Burmah, the native leaf being employed almost 
exclusively in the manufacture of native cigarettes, smoked 
by every one in the country. The castor-oil plant grows 
wild, but so far has not proved a success when culti- 
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vated. The tea-plant is found in abundance in the Shan 
country, east of Burmah, and in the upper valleys of the 
Irrawaddi and Chindwin. The leaf is not dried but 
“pickled,” known to the Burmese as /e¢et, an article from 
which the king derived a revenue of some £80,000 a year. 
There should be in Burmah a field for European enterprise 
in the cultivation of tea, and many parts, particularly the 
Shan States, should be suitable for coffee. Cotton is grown 
in various parts of Upper Burmah. Like the Bengal 
cotton it is short in staple, and goes to China almost exclu- 
sively. Indigo is cultivated for local use. Sesamum and 
teel, or gingelly seed, are largely cultivated, and locally 
used for cooking and the toilet. Wheat, grain, beans, and 
peas of various kinds are grown. Of forest products the 
most valuable are teak, cutch, and bamboo; and there 
are many serviceable timbers used locally, which will 
certainly be exported before long. Wood oils and resins 
and india-rubber are plentiful, while stiklac is found in 
considerable quantity. 

In mineral wealth the country is undoubtedly rich. The 
report of the Geological Survey now being made will be 
looked forward to with interest, as little that is reliable is 
as yet known on the subject. Of gold and silver mines 
nothing trustworthy is known. Gold-washing is practised 
in the Katha district below Bhamo and in the Salween, 
Chindwin, and their tributaries ; but most of the gold-leaf, 
so freely used on pagodas and images in Burmah, is im- 
ported from China. Silver occurs in the Shan States at 
various places and in the upper valleys of the Irrawaddi, 
the silver lead ore being galena. Argentiferous ores like- 
wise occur in Yunnan and in the Kachin hills. Jade is 
found in large quantity in the Mogaung district, and about 
the head-waters of the Chindwin and other upper affluents 
of the Irrawaddi. Mogaung supplies Burmah and part of 
China with jade, but the chief supplies for the China 
market come from Karakash in Turkestan. The stone has 
been a Government monopoly, the dealers being Chinese 
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merchants. The jade exported to China v¢@ Lower Burmah 
amounted to £70,000 a year, while a good deal went wd 
Bhamo. It isa most speculative business, small pieces of 
the finest quality fetching long prices while blocks which 
are not to the liking of the Chinese connoisseur are almost 
worthless. The most valuable kind is of a bright clear 
green resembling the emerald, a red and pale pinkish 
variety being also much prized. Amber is found in the 
Hukung valley, and bought by Chinese and Shan mer- 
chants, but not so far as is yet known in large quantity. 

The mining implements are of the rudest description. 
Platinum occurs with the gold in several districts, and is 
known to the Burmese as shuay pyoo or “white gold.” Copper 
comes from Yunnan, copper ores being found near Momein 
and in the Shan States, where they are to a small extent 
smelted. Lead ores containing silver occur at several places 
in the Shan States and in Burmah. Iron is manufactured 
at various localities of the Shan States. In Yunnan iron is 
largely in use, and several suspension bridges over the largest 
rivers are made of iron. Much has been heard of the 
‘‘Ruby mines” in Burmah, and great value was seemingly 
attached to them by the French. The system of mining is 
rude in the extreme and until the mines have been visited 
by the independent expert who is being sent there by the 
Secretary of State it will be impossible to arrive at any 
estimate of their real value, but it is very doubtful in my 
opinion whether under British administration they can be 
profitably worked by European agency. The most valuable 
of the Upper Burmah minerals is probably coal, found in 
quantity at (1) Thingadau, some seventy miles above Man- 
dalay, within a few miles of the river; (2) Kalé, one hundred 
and fifty miles up the Chindwin River and three miles from 
the main stream ; (3) at Panlaung, with the most accessible 
known outcrop at Myittha near Hlaingdet ; (4) at several 
places in the Shan plateau. It is plentiful at the head- 
waters of the Chindwin and Irrawaddi and is worked on 
the Indian side of the Patkoi range at Makum. The coal 
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sources are being inspected by an officer of the Geological 
Survey and will shortly be reported on, when capitalists 
will doubtless come forward to work the coal, and it is to 
be hoped that the navigation on the Irrawaddi and the 
railways may be worked by this local supply. Salt 
is manufactured at various places in Upper Burmah and 
Yunnan ; but the European article has almost killed the 
native industry in Burmah. Petroleum is found principally 
at Yenangyoung and Pagan. The wells cover a consider- 
able area, are numerous, and have been worked for the last 
two thousand years, being probably the next oldest oil-wells 
in the world to those in Western China which are very 
similar in character. Owing to royalties, ignorance as to 
the manner of refining, and other causes the local petroleum 
has not been able to compete successfully with American 
kerosine which is largely sold in Burmah. A great future 
is probable for this industry if it is worked properly. Petro- 
leum occurs also at Muang Fang in the Shan State of 
Zimmeé (according to Mr. Hallett), andin North-east Assam. 

There seems to be reasonable ground to believe that 
some of these resources will prove of considerable com- 
mercial value. The most important will probably be coal and 
petroleum which may prove of enormous value. It is of 
the first importance to us to possess on the eastern side 
of our Indian Empire oil-fields, and there seem good pros- 
pects that in North-east Assam, Upper Burmah and its Shan 
States we shall find such a supply as may place us in the 
position of a petroleum Power. In working the mines and 
other industries it is to be hoped that their exploitation will 
not be over-hampered with Government restrictions such 
as have proved so detrimental to similar undertakings in 
India. It is satisfactory to know that the oil industry has 
been left open to all comers. The petroleum industry of 
Russia is the only one in that country in which absolute 
freedom from protection or control exists, and its progress 
dates from the day on which the Government abolished all 
privileges, While the mineral wealth of Upper Burmah is 
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likely to attract speculators, it is in the fertility of the soil 
and riches of the forest that the main wealth of the country 
will be found. Upper Burmah is more generally fertile and 
has a greater future before it than Lower Burmah. With 
a stable and just government, and a contented and rapidly 
increasing population the development of the country must 
be rapid. 

The wealth of Upper Burmah including its resources in 
Western China, the Shan States, and Siam, is incalculable, 
but it lies fallow at present for want of communications. It 
has been too commonly assumed that the annexation would 
be followed by complete order and an immediate and wide- 
spread increase to our trade. Order will come and wealth 
will certainly follow, but to ensure this we must lay down 
a network of communications over the new province, and 
extend our trade with China by a railway along which 
trade will naturally flow. Without facilitating our com- 
munications we need expect no great extension of our 
commerce either in China, Burmah, or other parts of Indo- 
China. The laying down of a comprehensive system of 
railways and of feeder roads to open up the country to the 
railways and main river communication will involve a con- 
siderable outlay for some years to come, but the money 
thus invested will be richly repaid in Upper Burmah, more 
amply than the capital expended in Lower Burmah has paid 
notwithstanding the gloomy prophecies of the pessimists 
who find it impossible to look forward a few years. 

In a recent communication to Zhe Tzizes I noted that 
every officer of standing, both civil and military, whom I 
met in Upper Burmah was greatly impressed with the 
value of the country and the necessity for communications. 
Sir Frederick Roberts, the late Sir Herbert Macpherson, 
Sir George White, Mr. Fryer—my own commissioner— 
and Mr. Crosthwaite, the present Chief Commissioner,* 
all considered them urgently needed. 


** By a recent telegram we learn that Mr. Crosthwaite has proposed to 
Government the sanction of a railway survey up the basin of the river 
Moo to Mogaung and thence to Bhamo, a most admirable project. 
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Sir Charles Bernard, the late-Chief Commissioner, in 
an able memorandum dated June 10, 1886 embodied his 
views on the question of a railway from Tonghoo to Man- 
dalay, and from this document (which is to be found in 
Blue-book, Burmah, No. 1, 1887) I make the following 
extracts : 


“Carts now ply on these routes by devious tracts across rice-fields, 
through jungles, over stony uplands, and through muddy streams. But 
the tracts are so rough and difficult, that cart-hire in those regions comes 
to six and seven annas per ton per mile during the five months for which 
the tracks are passable. During seven months the tracks are nearly im- 
passable; carts, if they ply at all, carry light loads; and the cost of carriage 
comes to something over one rupee per ton per mile. No doubt these 
rates would be reduced if good metalled and bridged roads were made ; 
but such roads would cost about Rs. 12,000 a mile, and even then cart 
hire would come to about four annas per ton per mile. ... 

** Concerning the advantages that would result to trade and agriculture 
in Upper Burmah. .. . It is not only the through traffic that would be 
benefited, but the local traffic would be indefinitely improved and extended, 
if only cheap, certain, and rapid means of communication existed. For 
instance, the country around Wundwin produces cotton, millet, and pulse, 
but no rice; it gets its rice at great cost from Ningyan or Yamethin. 
Kyaukst grows no cotton or pulse, but has an immense surplus of rice. 
With carriage at one anna a ton, instead of eight annas a ton, the transport 
of these staples would be greatly facilitated and extended. - But the greatest 
service which the railway would do for trade would be the development of 
traffic with the Shan States. The Shans are an industrious, lightly taxed 
people, with a strong turn for trading of all kinds. They are the chief 
customers for the large trade in English goods to Mandalay. The popula- 
tion of the Shan country is not known, but it would be safe to say that 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 of Shans would draw their supplies from, and 
send their exportable goods to, stations on the Mandalay railway. The 
four chief passes from the Shan plateau have their mouths within ten or 
thirty-five miles from the proposed line of railway. At present all the Shan 
trade comes to the Irrawaddy or to the Toungoo railway station on pack- 
bullocks; and the Mandalay railway would reduce the length of pack- 
bullock transport for all the Shan trade by about one hundred miles on the 
average. Hereafter we shall, doubtless, be able to make a cart-road on 
to the Shan plateau by one or other of the passes. Already carts ply on 
the Shan plateau for forty or fifty miles on each side of Nyaungywe and 
Inlewya ; and it is said that in past years a few carts, lightly laden with 
salt, have made their way to the Shan plateau by the Pyindet pass opposite 
Hlaingdet. By this pass, Inleywa, the chief mart of the cis-Salween Shan 
plateau, will be distant about twenty-five miles from the nearest railway 
station on the proposed line. 

“ The political results of the opening of the railway at Mandalay would 
be most important both on Upper Burmah and on the Shan States. In 
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Upper Burmah great numbers of the people hardly believe that the British 
have conquered the country and have occupied Mandalay, while many more 
do not realize that we intend to stay and govern the country in behalf 
of the Queen Empress. The effect of opening a State railway to Mandalay 
on doubts of this kind would be conclusive. Then the employment and 
wages given on the railway would have an excellent effect in pacifying the 
country and reconciling the people to English rule. In the tract through 
which the railway will pass, the villages have been harried by dacoits and 
rebels, and the people generally have been upset and disturbed by the 
anarchy of the past year. From November till March last there was 
practically no government at all in the region from Ningyan to Kyaukst ; 
and even now our troops and civil officers have not made themselves felt 
in the tracts around the upper part of Section III. of the proposed line. 
The immediate effect on the people of having properly guarded and pro- 
tected railway works opened over a considerable section of couniry would 
be very great ; the people would have work to do in the slack season ; 
money would be spent upon them; and they would see material evidence 
of the interest taken in their country by the British Government. Of course 
these effects of the railway works would be only temporary, but they would 
come at a time when the presence of such influences is most desirable, for 
our present object is to get the people of these tracts to settle down, to find 
scope for their energies, and to get a living for their families by quiet work. 
The lasting effects of opening the railway on the people would be that they 
would travel to and fro; they would understand the British power, the 
British system, and the British Government’s carefulness for the good of 
the people; and gradually they might become willing subjects of Her 
Gracious Majesty. 

**On the Shan States and the Shan population the effect of the railway 
would be to reconcile them to British supremacy by opening their country 
and trade to the outer world, and by bringing them in contact with British 
officers from whom they would learn that the Government does not wish 
to subvert their autonomy, to burden them with taxation, or to trouble 
them with regulations. The conduct of the Shan States and Shan people 
is an unknown and an important factor in the Upper Burmah problem. 
Hitherto they have as a nation kept aloof from Burmese pretenders, Bur- 
mese rebels, and Burmese dacoits, though occasional parties of Shan 
marauders have been in the ranks against us; and the Shan chiefs 
(Sawbwas) have sent letters expressive of friendliness to the British Govern- 
ment. But if the Shans were to take active part against us, or to support 
any of the Burmese pretenders, they would be a formidable addition to our 
foes, for the Shans are a braver race and more amenable to discipline 
than the Burmese. Moreover, any Shan force that was defeated in the 
plains could take refuge in the fastnesses of their hills, whither it would be 
an arduous and costly business to follow them. So far as the proposed 
railway may help in keeping the Shans friendly and in promoting our com- 
munications with them, it will do much political good.” 


Again in a supplementary memorandam dated July 31, 
1886, Sir Charles writes :— 
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“Tt is quite true that roads are greatly needéd in Upper Burmah. 
Outside a few towns and villages there is not a mile of made-road or a 
single bridge. But the roads that are wanted are cross roads to the 
Irrawaddy River, or to some other main line of communication, whereby 
produce can be carried to the seaboard and English goods can be trans- 
ported into the interior. For the central and western districts the Irrawaddy 
River constitutes an excellent commercial artery. But along the base of 
the Shan hills there is a great land-locked tract, distant one hundred to 
sixty miles from the Irrawaddy, and separated from that river by the broken, 
upland country which forms the continuation of the Pegu Yoma hills, and 
which culminates in the Popa peak, over 4,000 feet above the sea. At 
present very little surplus produce gets across to the river from this tract, 
and vast areas of fertile land that might be cultivated are left untilled 
because there is no outlet for the produce.” 


What is said here regarding the eastern district applies, 
though with perhaps not quite so much force, to several of 
the western districts, the Chindwin, the Upper Moo, and 
the districts north-west of Bhamo, where extensive land- 
locked belts of fertile country occur, cut off in exactly the 
same way as the eastern tract of which Sir Charles speaks. 

The whole question of communications in Eastern 
Burmah is well summed up in a despatch from the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State, dated Simla, 
September 20, 1886, from which I quote the following 
extracts, as it could not be better expressed than in the 
language of Lord Dufferin :— 


“Your lordship will perceive from a perusal of Sir Charles Bernard’s 
notes that the construction of the proposed railway is practically an 
administrative necessity, owing to the physical configuration of the 
country, by which the entire eastern section of the province is cut off from 
communication with the great arterial line of the Irrawaddy River, which 
serves as the highway of trade and base of military operations for the 
Western and Central districts. A well-devised system of comparatively 
short and cheap roads to connect the more inland towns and villages of 
these naturally favoured districts with those on the banks of the main 
stream or of its navigable affluents will suffice to give easy access to them 
at all seasons and afford every necessary administrative and commercial 
facility for many years to come. The transport by cart of bulky country 
produce is always costly, but short leads to points where water carriage is 
available add but little to the aggregate cost of conveyance from the place 
of production to final destination, and under no conditions are they ever 
altogether avoidable. Military operations of which the scope does not 
extend much above an ordinary day’s march from a river base can moreover 
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always be executed with rapidity, and they entail no embarrassment on 
account of land transport for the carriage of supplies, &c. 

“The case of the Eastern districts lying between the Shan hills and the 
Pegu Yoma range is however quite different. This extensive tract, about 
one hundred and fifty miles long with an average breadth of about fifty 
miles, is for all practical purposes land-locked and. possesses no natural 
line of through communication or outlet for its produce. A considerable 
portion of it is fairly populous and well cultivated, and the only bar to the 
extension of cultivation is the difficulty of carrying the produce to a 
profitable market. The cart tracks across the broken upland country which 
separates it from the Irrawaddy are few and bad, and the distance to be 
traversed before water carriage can be obtained varies from eighty to one 
hundred miles. Owing to the long land march required to gain access to 
the heart of this tract, whichever way it is approached, the movement of 
troops is a costly and tedious matter, and the position of our garrisons on 
the Shan border, cut off as they are from all possibility of speedy reinforce- 
ment in cases of emergency, a source of anxiety. The difficulty of access, 
and the slowness with which military movements have necessarily to be 
executed, are moreover calculated to dispose the people to turbulence, and 
as a consequence to seriously retard the work of pacification. 

“Whether we connect these isolated districts with the great highway of 
the Irrawaddy at three or more points by cross roads perpendicular to the 
general course of that river, or with the river on the north at Mandalay 
and with the railway on the south at Toungoo by a trunk road traversing 
it from end to end, the cost will practically be the same, viz., about thirty 
lacs in either case without bridges over the principal streams. But to 
effectually open out the tract by roads alone, so far as it can be opened by 
means of roads only, would in our opinion require the construction of both 
the cross and the longitudinal roads, involving an outlay of not less than 
sixty lacs, and for this sum we should obtain about five hundred miles of 
road, with the principal streams unbridged. Some sections of the cross 
roads would necessarily have to run through wild and ruggéd country 
involving stiff inclines and heavy haulage. With the help of such a system 
of longitudinal and transverse roads reinforcements and supplies could 
probably be made to reach Yemethen, the heart of these districts, in about 
ten days after despatch, from either extremity of the trunk line or from a 
point on the river base along one of the transverse routes, provided the 
necessary transport could be immediately collected and made available for 
the use of the expeditionary troops. But with the help of a railway the 
time required to reach Yemethen would be scarcely as many hours, and no 
delays need be apprehended on the score of transport. 

“We must, however, explain that the above figures are Sir C. Bernard’s, 
on the basis of an average of Rs. 12,000 per mile, which appears to us to 
be very low. 

“As regards the development of trade and agriculture, which we look 
upon as a most important factor for the success of any scheme for the early 
settlement of the province, we have no hesitation in accepting Sir C. 
Bernard's views as to the inadequacy of roads alone to produce any marked 
effect upon either, so far as the Eastern districts are concerned. In a 
country so naturally fertile as Burmah it requires but little effort to obtain 
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from the soil sufficient food for the needs of the people, and the stimulus 
of a ready and remunerative market for the products of its labour is 
necessary to induce a pleasure-loving race, not too prone to physical 
exertion, though keen traders where a fair profit is attainable, to settle 
down to the peaceful occupations of agriculture and commerce. 

“A railway while under construction would provide ample employment 
for the labouring classes, and the influx of money into the district would 
give an impetus to production and trade, which the facilities afforded by it 
on opening would subsequently foster and enlarge. 

** Sir Charles Bernard shows conclusively to our minds that no system of 
road communication which it is possible for us to make will bring the 
districts along the Shan border within reach of a profitable market for their 
produce. The distances to be traversed and consequently the cost of 
transport by cart will be too great to allow of the necessary margin for profit 
in competition with the produce of more favcured localities. The State 
cannot find continuous employment for a population which has no incen- 
tive to work in its own interests, and, lacking employment of a sufficiently 
lucrative character to keep the masses occupied and content, civil adminis- 
tration would we fear be impossible without the constant presence and 
support of a large military garrison scattered in strong detachments over 
the face of the country, and maintained at a cost far beyond the capabili- 
ties of the provincial finances to bear. 

‘A railway to connect Mandalay with Toungoo may therefore, on the 
grounds above set forth, be looked upon as a necessity of economical 
administration ; that its construction would greatly contribute to the 
strength of our military position in the province, and more especially in its 
eastern and least accessible districts, we have already pointed out; and we 
may also add that from a political point of view the effect of opening a rail- 
way to Mandalay cannot fail to be most important both on Upper Burmah 
and on the Shan States bordering it, by removing conclusively all doubts as 
to the conquest of the country and as to its having been finally annexed, 
facts which have not yet been fully realized by a considerable proportion of 
the people. That as a commercial undertaking it would ultimately prove 
a decided success, we have the experience of the railways already made 
and working in this province, under almost precisely similar conditions, 
to justify us in confidently predicting. The initial cost of a railway would, 
indeed, be from six to seven times as great as that of a trunk road of the 
same length or from three to four times that of a combination of cross and 
trunk lines of road, but the capital sunk in its construction would in a 
short time give a return exceeding the interest charges on it; whereas 
the mere maintenance expenses of a road system would represent a capita- 
lized sum fully 50 per cent. greater than its first cost. The traffic thrown 
by the extension on the Toungoo Rangoon Section would also be a 
source of considerable revenue with which the extension may fairly be 
credited as indirect profits. The railway would thus not only be self- 
sustaining, but contribute from its excess profits towards the up-keep of the 

roads, which must hereafter be made to supplement and feed it, besides 
being an instrument for the pacification and development of the districts it 
will serve incomparably superior to any system of roads however perfect.” 
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That in such a system of communications, spread over the 
western as well as eastern districts, we should find the most 
efficient means of reassuring the people, and of promoting 
the pacification and development of the country, cannot be 
doubted. The policy indicated has always proved so success- 
ful in political and commercial results, and as a nation we 
have had so many examples of its advantages, that it 
seems singular that any advocacy of its efficacy should be 
required. If we are not satisfied with past history which 
tells us how the Romans always laid down roads as the 
first essential of a newly-conquered country, and how General 
Wade pacified the Highlands by the same means, we can 
turn to modern events in the expansion of Russia, the other 
great European Power in Asia. The Caucasus was never 
pacified until it was intersected by roads, laid down by 
orders of Prince Warontsoff. But the total pacification of 
Turkmenia, due to the Transcaspian railway, is the most 
striking illustration of the value of communications as a 
pacifying agent in a country presenting many difficulties. 
The Russians inflict punishment upon insurrectionary 
tribes in the shape of compulsory construction of roads 
at their own cost, as in the case of the tribesmen who 
revolted in 1877 and joined the Turks. 

The Chinese likewise understand the value of com- 
munications in a new country, and at the present time are 
busily engaged in Formosa in laying down roads and rail- 
ways. The present chief officer of the civil administration 
there has recently secured the subjection of a large number 
of tribes by means of roads, hemming them in, and creat- 
ing a system of communications valuable for administrative 
and commercial purposes. These are now being followed 
by railways. 

The French in Tonquin are also awake to the para- 
mount necessity for communications. A recent number of 
the Yourual Officiel contained the report transmitted to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs by the Commission on 
Tonquin railways. This report contains an able resumé of 
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the information necessary for coming to a decision upon 
the question of railways, and lays down three lines as a 
network of the first importance, namely— 

1. Hanoi to the sea at Port Courbet, vz@ Kwangyen. 

2. Hanoi to Yunnan frontier, vz@ Vietri and Laokai. 

3. Bacninh to Kwangsi, vz@ Langson. 

Two other lines are projected, one to the Laos country 
with Luang Prabang or else Ssumao as its terminus, and 
the other to Annam. 

Those to be commenced first are (1) the sea-line, and (2) 
the first section of the Yunnan line. 

These lines are being laid down not merely for political, 
administrative, and military reasons, but in order to satisfy 
industrial and commercial interests. 

It is pointed out in the report quoted that all the 
nations of Europe have been seeking for the last half- 
century to penetrate that vast market which is now 
hemmed in on all sides: by Russia on the north, by the 
maritime Powers on the east, by France on the south, and 
Britain on the south-west—along the length of its Burmese 
frontier. It is the neighbourhood to this vast market of 
some 400 million inhabitants and unexploited natural 
riches which has stimulated the French more than any 
intention to develop the country itself, and thus increase 
within Tonquin the importance of a market where French 
industries will find openings for their products, under con- 
ditions more favourable than the products of other 
nations, 

The Langson line is designed to reach the markets of 
Kwangsi and part of Kwangtung. I have recently indicated 
in Zhe Times how our interests in that quarter can be safe- 
guarded, namely, by the opening of Wu-chau on the Canton 
River as a treaty port, and the creation of a railway line from 
the port of Pakhoi on the Tonquin Gulf to Nanning, the 
most important trade centre on the Canton River. 

As regard Yunnan, the Hanoi-Laokai line seeks to gain 
the trade of that province. It is however in the north, 
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near Ssu-chuan, and in the south-west towards the Shan 
country that the richest and most populated parts of Yunnan 
are found. The French report confesses that the richer 
country lies on the side of Burmah in the Shan country be- 
longing to us, through which the line long ago projected by 
Mr. Hallett and myself would run, and that the country 
towards Tonquin is more wild and less opened up. 
Regarding the Yunnan line the report says: 


“The trace of the line from the delta to Yunnan it would seem must 
coincide with the great natural route of the Red River, the most easy, the 
best known, the most frequented. The insufficiency of the water com. 
munications being granted, as we have said, being dangerous, uncertain, 
and intermittent, in both senses slow and ruinous in the ascent, it is neces- 
sary to provide the construction of an iron road by Vietri (on the left bank 
of the Songkoi), Than-Quan, and Bao-Ha to Laokai as terminus; with 
Manhao, Montze, Kaihoa as the first objective; later with the principal 
centres of Yunnan, and a part of Ssu-chuan as the ulterior objective. This 
line should traverse Yunnan through the centre, and drain the greater part 
of the currents (of trade) which tend to disperse; on one side by the 
Yangtze and the Sikiang (Canton River) towards the ports of Shanghai, 
Canton Hong Kong and Pakhoi upon the China Seas; on the other side 
by the Mékong, the Salween, the Irrawaddi, and even the Brahmaputra, 
towards the ports of the Gulf of Bengal. .. . Its execution may prove 
fruitful if the commercial currents of Yunnan follow their traditional ten- 
dencies, and are not diverted by any artificial obstacle.” 


The “artificial obstacle” referred to, it is needless to 
say, is the construction of a railway from Burmah to 
China. 

In the report the commission draw attention to the value 
of “le Laos,” by which they mean the Shan country, and 
it is necessary for us, but more especially for the Siamese, 
to note carefully what they think on the subject. I 
therefore quote zz extenso the following passage: “To 
the basin of the middle Mékong corresponds Laos 
(the Shan country), a vast undulating plateau, of a suffi- 
ciently high altitude, covered with forests, where are met 
the essentials of our climates. These countries, hardly yet 
explored, seem destined to become, thanks to their climatic 
conditions and to their geographical situation, a centre of 
European colonization, the link of necessary union between 
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India and China. Luang Prabang, in particular, would seem 
called upon to play a preponderating 7@/e.” 

As far back as 1882 I drew attention to the import- 
ance attached to Luang Prabang by the French and the 
value of the position, and showed that the French would 
encroach on Luang Prabang as soon as possible after the 
occupation of Tonquin. As a strategical position it is of 
the highest importance, and any one who holds Luang 
Prabang practically commands the Mékong valley basin 
lying between it and Cambodia, or more than half of the 
Siamese dominions, a circumstance that should be of con- 
siderable interest to the Siamese. The views of the French 
commission derive an additional and special interest from 
the fact that some months ago a band of Hors, Chinese 
freebooters from the Yunnan-Tonquin frontier, occupied 
and destroyed the place, and a joint Franco-Siamese 
mission is about to proceed to Luang Prabang to inquire 
into matters connected therewith. It may be found neces- 
sary by the French at any time to pursue these evil-doers, 
and once at Luang Prabang the French are not unlikely to 
find powerful reasons to compel them to remain in a place 
enjoying such numerous and varied advantages. 

I have shown what the opinions of Sir Charles Bernard 
and Lord Dufferin are as regards internal communications ; 
and the Government of India has put on record its opinion 


~ of the value of railways in Burmah in the following passage 


CRMs 





/ cess almost unprecedented in railway construction in India 
| strated that railways in Burmah will, on account of the enterprising 


(Report on East Indian Railway communications of the 
House of Commons Committee of 1884) : 


“The great financial success of the Rangoon-Prome Railway—a suc- 
has demon- 





character of the people and the great undeveloped wealta of the country, 


| not only give large indirect returns in land, customs, and forest revenue, 
_ but will pay, within a very short period after being opened to traffic, a fair 
| percentage of net income on their capital cost.” 


As regards the trade of South-western China, it has 


increasingly been the object of the British commercial 
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communities for the past fifty years to expand our com- 
merce in that region. As far back as 1829 Lord William J 
Bentinck, and in 1836 Lord Auckland interested them- 

selves in the question of opening communication with the | 
Shan States and South-western China. In 1861 Sir Arthur [ 
Phayre, the first Chief Commissioner of Burmah, recom- 
mended the sanction of a survey to Kiang Hung; and in 
1866 Lord Salisbury, then Viscount Cranborne, acknow- 
ledging the great importance of the question, sanctioned 


ETT Te 


a railway survey to China which however was not carried é 
out, and in 1874 once more sanctioned a survey to Kiang : 
Hung or some point near it, to use his own words, “both } 
in the interests of England and British Burmah.” In} 
1869 the Duke of Argyll sanctioned a survey between | 
Tonghoo and Kiang Hung, if it could be carried out} 
without political complications or undue expenditure. No | 
survey, however, was executed beyond our boundary until ? 
in 1883 I organized an exploration-survey with the aid of | 
several leading Chambers of Commerce and the Straits | 
Government, then under the able administration of Sir/ 
Frederick Weld, which, in my unavoidable absence on a 


regcre: 


mission to China, was carried out by my friend and colleague | 
Mr. Holt Hallett, who from first to last has worked with me 
on this scheme without remuneration. Mr. Crosthwaite, 
the present Chief Commissioner, in 1883 urged the 
Government of India to construct the first section of the 





line for the connection of Maulmain with Rangoon, so as | 
to form the base of a Burmah-China railway. 

It is eminently satisfactory to note that the treaty lately 
concluded provides that both England and China shall 
“protect and encourage trade between China and Barmah,” 
and arranges for a delimitation commission to define the } 
frontier between Yunnan and Burmah. It is to be hoped 
that advantage will be taken of the opportunity to have a 
study made of the features of the British Shan country | 
intervening between Burmah and China. 

Burmah, we must remember, is our gate to China, and 
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om- therefore our north-eastern frontier is of vastly greater 
iam} commercial importance to us than our north-western one. 
em- Compare the two for a second. On the latter the rail- 
the | ways are mainly strategic and political, hardly in any sense 
thur | meant to attain any commercial object; they are purely 
om: ( defensive, and lead to barren regions. On the former we 
1 in} move towards a friendly and peaceful Power, offering us 
~~ new markets, with well-founded hopes of vast future 
ned | expansion. The opening of such markets must lead to an 
ried § enormous development of our mutual trade. 

ang | Three great Powers now divide the greater part of 


oth} Asia between them—Britain, China, and Russia. With 

In i 268,000,000 Asiatic fellow subjects in India, we are as much 
‘een! an Asiatic as a European Power. Russia makes rapid 
out), advances with her railways and is thus spreading her power 


No} commercially and politically in Asia. With the Russian 
intil? line from the Caucasus and the Caspian gradually extending 
dof} to our Indian frontier, and from the Caspian to the Persian 


‘aits—} Gulf, with a Trans-Asiatic line being extended through 





Sirf} Siberia to Vladivostock, skirting the frontier of China’s 
naj northern possessions, Russia is wisely connecting Central 
gue Russia with the two extremes of her possessions, and 
‘me } placing herself in a position of great advantage with 
ite, respect to China and India (and therefore Britain), the two 
thef} other great Asiatic Powers, and all countries bordering 
the India. 

) as The vast importance to this country of closer relations 


with China not only from commercial but political con- 
tely |, siderations has in the last few years grown greatly 
hallf on the nation. China has recently undergone great 
ah,” | changes, has passed through a silent revolution which has 
the} worked a profound change in her public system and 
ped} endowed her with new sources of strength. The idea of 
‘e af an alliance between Britain and China has its foundations 
ntry | in the actual circumstances of the two empires. Russia 
is an aggressive Power, while China and Britain are essen- 
and} tially commercial and peaceful, though both can fight when 
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necessary. With such common characteristics the fun- 
damental material interests of both are united. The 
common interest becomes plainer year by year, and if the 
union seems somewhat slow, it will be none the less solid 
for that. The alliance between Britain and China is a 
growing necessity, and can and should be cemented by 
friendly relations and inter-communications. With such 
an alliance fear of further Russian aggression would cease. 
It would be the best guarantee for the preservation of the 
interests and extension of the commerce of the two empires 
as well as for the peace of Asia. 

I have shown that Upper Burmah, our newly-annexed 
territory, adds to our Indian Empire an area one and a 
half times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, with a 





population of some five millions—a country of vast and 
varied resources in climate, soil, forests, and mineral wealth, 
especially coal and petroleum. By its possession we have 
gained a gate to China for the use of the mother country 
and India, and if we choose can now connect by railway 
India and China, the two most populous empires in the 
world. The three Chinese provinces nearest to Burmah, 
rich land-locked markets, contain about one hundred million 
inhabitants, or a greater population than our immediate 
neighbours, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark combined. We now border Yunnan, the rich 
South-west Province of China, which is rapidly recovering 
its former population and prosperity. With immigration 
setting steadily westwards and southwards from the densely- 
populated central provinces of China, if we facilitate com- 
munications, the stream which is filling Yunnan will flow 
into the fertile lands of the Shan plateau and Burmah, 
thus supplying a great want, population. Railways and 
roads are required for the pacification of the country, as 
well as for the promotion of its prosperity and the creation 
of an important market for our merchandise. Owing to 
the delay in opening the country the pacification of Lower 


Burmah took ten years to complete, and that country was 
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at the time pronounced an encumbrance, which would 
never pay its expenses. Yet it began to pay as soon as 
the communications were taken in hand, and during the 
last ten years has paid into the Indian exchequer, after 
defraying all its expenses, over eight millions sterling, 
namely, one-third of its gross revenues. The problem 
before us is much the same in Upper Burmah as it was 
in the lower province. Upper Burmah will not be fully 
pacified, nor will its great potential wealth be made avail- 
able, until we open the country by a network of communi- 
cations. The value of railways, the superiority of the 
shovel over the sword, as an agent of pacification, has been 
shown ; and the opinions of Sir Herbert Macpherson, Sir 
Charles Bernard, and Lord Dufferin in favour of the con- 
struction of railways in the country have been quoted, 
while the Government of India considers that Burmese 
railways are certain to become rapidly remunerative, both 
directly and indirectly. We have now formidable rivals 
for the trade of China both on its sea-board where we 
must compete with America and the leading nations of 
Europe, in the north with Russia, and on the south and 
south-west with France. Russia is extending her railway 
system to the north of China, while France is about to 
lay down two separate lines for the purpose of tapping the 
trade of South-east and South-west China respectively, 
while a third Jine is designed later to compete against us 
in the British and Siamese Shan States. With ever- 
increasing competition of our foreign rivals, with hostile 
tariffs hampering and threatening to stifle our trade in Europe 
and America, and with our Colonies turning into manufac- 
turing powers, new markets are becoming an absolute neces- 
sity for Britain. Lord William Bentinck in 1829, and Lord 
Auckland in 1836 interested themselves in the question of 
opening communications with China; as far back as 1861 
Sir Arthur Phayre advocated the connection of Burmah 
and China by railway; Lord Salisbury in 1866 and again in 
1875 ordered a survey for the railway to be made; and the 
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Duke of Argyll once more in 1869. But it was left to the 
enterprise of private individuals, backed by the support of 
the mercantile community and the Government of Singa- 
pore, to undertake and execute the survey over the greater 
portion of its length. We have now an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity of reaching the markets of Southern and Western 
China, and of commercially cementing our relations with 
the other Peace-Power of Asia, by the extension of our 
railway system to Ssumao, the south-west gate to China. 
Exploration after exploration has proved that the most 
practicable route is the one traced by Mr. Holt Hallett 
and myself after five years’ study of the question and 
services rendered gratuitously to the country, both in the 
field and at home. It is to be hoped that this railway, so 
vital for the extension of our commerce, will be undertaken 
without delay. 


ARCHIBALD R. CoLQuHOUN. 
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WARREN HASTINGS IN BENARES, 1781. 


THE writer of the letter which is appended to this paper, 
though young in the service of India, was Persian inter- 
preter to the Governor-General, and in that capacity 
accompanied him on his memorable visit to Benares in 
1781 when he so nearly fell a victim to the insurrection 
which broke out at that city. Mr. Colebrooke’s narrative 
gives no facts that were not recorded at the time, but it 
describes clearly the circumstances under which the col- 
lision occurred, and which at the time of Warren Hastings’ 
trial were a matter of controversy. It also shows how com- 
plete was the isolation of the Governor-General in his 
perilous situation, from which he was only extricated by the 
independent action of officers in the command of the military 
stations at Allahabad and Cawnpore. 

The Benares adventure was one of the most noticeable 
episodes in the career of Hastings. His treatment of the 
Raja formed the subject of the first charge on which he was 
impeached before the House of Lords, and was that which 
decided Pitt to abandon the defence of his public acts and 
vote for his impeachment. Hastings’ conduct in regard to 
this prince has been severely condemned by two great 
writers whose opinion will long continue to sway the judg- 
ment of their countrymen, Mill and Macaulay, the latter of 
whom describes the transaction as a deliberate act of 
plunder of an unoffending vassal of the British Government 
to meet the pressing wants of the State, and in part- 
prompted by feelings of revenge for the conduct of Cheit 
Sing three years before in making a demonstration in 
favour of Hastings’ enemies in Calcutta at a crisis of his 
career. This is a harsh and I think unjust judgment, 
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and in contrast with the impartial estimate of Hastings’ 
character at the close of Macaulay’s admirable review of 
his career. “ Those,” he says, “who look on his character 
without favour or malevolence will pronounce that, in the 
two great elements of all social virtues—in respect of the 
rights of others, and in sympathy for the sufferings of others 
—he was deficient. His principles were somewhat lax. His 
heart was somewhat hard. But while we cannot with truth 
describe him as a righteous or merciful ruler, we cannot 
regard without admiration the amplitude and fertility of his 
intellect, his rare talents for command, for administration 
and for controversy, his dauntless courage, his honourable 
poverty, his fervent zeal for the interests of the State, his 
noble equanimity, tried by both extremes of fortune, and 
never disturbed by either.” 

In applying this estimate of the character of a 
great man to individual acts he is led by the love of effect 
to draw a coloured and distorted picture of several of 
these transactions, and in none more so than with regard 
to Benares. That Hastings on this occasion at least pro- 
ceeded on defensible grounds, and that his treatment of the 
Raja though severe admits of vindication will appear from 
a short review of this chapter of Indian history. 

When the East India Company first took part in the 
affairs of Hindustan, they found the Raja of Benares in the 
enjoyment of a large principality which .he held under the 
Vizier of Oude, to which prince he paid a tribute of some 
twenty-three lacs of rupees. The family was of recent 
origin ; the province was in the time of Akbar part of the 
subah of Allahabad, and in the time of Aurunzibe was 
united to Oude. Mansa Ram, the grandfather of Cheit 
Sing, who was dispossessed by Warren Hastings, was the 
zemindar of a small territory, and promoted to be Amil or 
Governor of Benares, and having obtained a firman of Raja 
from Mahommed Shah of Delhi, aspired to take a part in 
the confusion of the times. His tenure did not differ from 
that of the other great zemindars of Bengal and Behar. He 
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exercised civil and criminal jurisdiction, except for capital 
sentences, in his territory, and maintained a considerable 
force. During the war of 1764, his son, Bulwant Sing, took 
part with the English against the Vizier, and rendered such 
services that an express stipulation was made in his favour 
in the treaty at the close of the war. This was renewed in 
1770 on the death of the then reigning Raja Bulwant Sing, 
the British Government again stepping forward to compel 
the Vizier to confirm the succession of Cheit Sing, the son of 
the late prince, and resisting all attempts on the part of the 
Vizier to increase the revenue demanded from the zemin- 
dary. The connection between the British Government and 
Cheit Sing was finally established in 1775 by the cession of 
all the rights of the Vizier to the East India Company. 
The Raja was now rendered independent of the Nabob ; 
the revenue became payable to the British Government, 
and the engagements that were drawn up for its payment 
were not framed, as between states more or less indepen- 
dent, but in the customary form of a pottah or lease 
to a zemindar with a corresponding agreement on his 
part. 

Thus far all is clear, but in the minutes of Council by 
which these transactions were ratified, language was em- 
ployed as to the independence of his authority, and, what was 
of more importance, the limitation of the demand by the 
British Government on account of revenue, a point on 
which the managers of the impeachment afterwards laid 
the greatest stress in pressing their charge against Hastings 
on this article. 

According to the managers, the father of Cheit Sing 
was “a great Lord of the Mogul Empire, dependent on 
the same through the Vizier of the Empire,” and in support 
of this view they referred to various acts both before and 
after the cession of the territory to the Company as showing 


‘that he was always treated as an independent prince. Any 


claim that could be founded on his treatment before the 
cession seems utterly untenable. It is more difficult to 
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get over the limitations placed on the acts of the British 
Government at the time of that transaction. 

The immediate question before the Government at 
Calcutta in 1775 was the terms of the treaty with the Nuwab 
Vizier, and its relations with the Raja of Benares formed 
a subordinate part of this transaction. The proposal of the 
Governor-General ran as follows :— 

“ist. That the treaties of Allahabad and Benares be 
renewed on.the footing on which they stood at the Vizier’s 
death. 

“2nd. That the perpetual and independent possession of 
the zemindary of Benares and its dependencies be con- 
firmed and guaranteed to Raja Cheit Sing and his heirs for 
ever, subject only to the annual payment of the revenue 
hitherto paid to the late Vizier, ... and that no other 
demand be made upon him either by the Nabob of Oude or 
this Government, nor.any kind of authority or jurisdiction 
exercised by either within the dominions assigned to him.” 

To these articles was appended a memorandum by 
Warren Hastings that the Raja from the situation of his 
country might be made a serviceable ally to the Company, 
and that to ensure this he should be freed totally from the 
remains of his present vassalage with an assurance that 
“no encroachment should ever be made on his rights.” * 

These resolutions are almost identical with others pro- 
posed by Francis at the same meeting of the Council, in 

* Vide Minutes of Evidence on the Trial, 1788, pp. 44-6. 

I have consulted, in preparing this narrative, the copy of the evidence 
on the trial presented to the London Library by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
and used by his father as authorities in writing his history. The letter 
which accompanied the volumes conveyed the request that there should be 
written in some conspicuous part of them, the fact that they belonged to 
the historian of India, both because this gave an historical interest to the 
books, and also because it identified the pencil notes which are in many of 
the volumes as being his. 

The volume of the evidence adduced by the managers in 1788 is 
abundantly scored, not by pencil, but by pen-and-ink mark and notes. 

The volume of evidence for the defence does not seem to have met 


with equal attention. The passages underlined or noted in the margin are 
very few, and confined to one or two pages in a very ponderous volume. 
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which, among other stipulations, the Raja was to be liable 
to a fixed fine at every future investiture, and taking the 
second resolution in connection with the first which is 
omitted in the articles of impeachment,* it is abundantly 
evident that the independence to be conferred on the Raja 
was twofold—complete severance from Oude, and indepen- 
dence of administration—and in no way touched his relations - 
to his new sovereign, except so far as there was a limita- 
tion on the pecuniary demands to which he would be in 
future liable. If any doubt could be entertained with regard 
to the force of this limitation it is to be found in the in- 
structions conveyed to the British representative at 
Benares. 

These instructions ran as follows: “That under the 
acknowledged sovereignty of the Company we are deter- 
mined to leave him the free and uncontrolled management 
of the internal government of his country and the collection 
and regulation of the revenues so long as he adheres to 
the terms of his engagement, and will never demand 
any augmentation of the annual tribute which may be 
fixed.” + 

Hastings’ counsel afterwards laid great stress on the 
latter part of that paragraph as showing, as they contended, 
that the words substituted in the instructions for those of 
the resolution of the Council were intended as a qualifica- 
tion of the latter, and they were certainly open to this 
construction. 

* «The articles of charge against Hastings are not framed according to 
the ordinary rules of jurisprudence. So far from being precise and to the 
point, they are throughout argumentative, with passages marked with italics, 
and where quotations are given they are sometimes garbled in a way to 
alter the sense of the original. The omission of the first of these articles 
is an instance in point. Another will be given further on in a note to page 
297. Hastings complained of this in his defence at the bar of the House of 
Commons. “It might be expected,” he says, “that I should object to 
the construction of the articles of which the charge is composed ; for in 
truth they are not charges, but histories and comments. They are yet more: 
they are made up of mutilated quotations, of facts which have no natura] 


relation, but are forced by false arrangement into connection.” 
+ Minutes of Evidence, 1788, p. 58. 
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In the view of Hastings, as it was afterwards set forth 
when his conduct was challenged, the limitation as to the 
annual rent or tribute could not bar the right of the British 
Government in its sovereign capacity from making extra- 
ordinary demands on extraordinary emergencies. Of 
this necessity the supreme Government could alone be 
the judge. These rights from their nature were arbitrary 
as belonging to a despotic system of government, 
and the only question that could arise was whether the 
crisis in our affairs was such as could justify such unusual 
demands. * 

It cannot be denied that there is considerable force in 
this argument. The sunnud or grant is silent on the sub- 
ject of military aid. It deals merely with civil adminis- 
tration, and “confirms to Cheit Sing the zemindary 
Aumeeny and Foujdary of the said Sircar.” 

The military defence of the province of Oude is provided 
for in the treaty with the Nabob, under which, in addition 
to the stipulations for the money payments for the British 
troops employed, the sovereignty of the districts depending 
on Cheit Sing are expressly vested in the English Com- 
pany for the defence of his country. 

It may be held that under these loose terms the en- 
gagement with the Nabob was of the nature of one of those 
subsidiary treaties, afterwards so common, in which territory 

was assigned for the payment of British troops, and that 
the territory of Benares was ceded in lieu of all de- 
mands of military protection. This point was not raised 
by the managers of the impeachment, who were too intent 
~on proving that the Raja was a magnate of the Mogul Em- 
pire to enter into such plain questions as the nature and 
terms of the engagements between the parties. Nor were 
they raised by the Raja himself when demands were im- 
_posed upon him in addition to his stipulated rent or tribute, 
and in the event of a war in Hindostan it could hardly be 


* Address of Hastings in ‘Speeches on the Trial of Warren Hastings,” 
vol. ii. p. 491. 
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contended that the Raja in his position as zemindar was to 
be exempt from all demands for mutual defence. * 

On this obscure question it is interesting to be able to 
refer to the opinion of the latest and most impartial of 
Indian historians. Among the fragments left by Mr. 
Elphinstone in continuation of his history is a short sum- 
mary of these events with the modest heading, “ Abstracted 
from Mill and Wilson merely to try my powers of abbrevia- 
tion.” Though the narrative follows that of Mill, the com- 
ments which are short are his own, and his remarks on the 
engagement with Cheit Sing were as follows :— 

“This patent contains no engagement to his heirs, and no 
promise not to raise rents; but it is fair to assume that the 
British Government received the cession from the Nabob sub- 
ject to all the limitations which they themselves imposed on 
the sovereignty. Such continuity was the view taken by the 
Government at the time. Its object was to attach the 
zemindar to the British, and for this purpose Hastings re- 
commended that he should be regarded as a tributary 
prince, and not interfered with in the interior government 
of his country : and another member proposed (unsuccess- 
fully) that he should be exempted even from tribute. These 
discussions were not communicated to Cheit Sing, and there 
was no exemption from further demands in this patent, but 
none were made at first, and in the circumstances of the 
case he had good reason to expect that none would be 
made.” 

** Sir John Shore, in his account of the zemindary tenures of Bengal, 
speaks of their liability to contribute to the general defence of the Govern- 
ment as one of the conditions upon which they held their lands. After tracing 
the origin of the tenure, he observes, ‘‘ Formerly their services were required 
for the defence of the State against rebellion or invasion when they pos- 
sessed the means of furnishing this assistance. This obligation was chiefly 
exacted from the powerful zemindars, but was binding on all.” See his 
minute of June, 1789, on the permanent settlement of lands in Bengal in 
the appendix to the fifth report of the Parliamentary Committee of 1812. In 
the Ayin Akbari the quota of troops for which the different Subahs or pro- 
vinces were liable are strictly defined. ‘The contribution of the Sircar ot 
Benares, which formed part of the Subah of Allahabad, amounted to 830 
cavalry and 8,400 infantry. 
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~ At the conclusion of his narrative Mr. Elphinstone ex- 
presses himself more doubtfully on this point, and observes 
that “the want of express limitations prevents one pro- 
~nouncing with decision that the proceedings against him 
were unjust in principle.” 

Here, therefore, this question may be allowed to rest. 
It was not long before his lax engagement, or understanding 
{for it amounted to no more), was tested by the important 
events that followed. 

At the end of June, 1778, intelligence reached Calcutta 
that war with France was imminent, and it was met by the 
Governor-General with unexampled vigour. Within two 
days a plan was laid before the Council providing for the 
whole defence of India. It is assumed in this able minute 
that the general line of action prescribed for the British 
Government must be purely defensive. Bengal would be 
the last object of attack. The presidency of Fort St. 
George possessed in itself the complete means of defence ; 
nothing could be added to this; but from the effect of our 
political arrangements Bombay required everything. The 
last advices from Poona indicated that the French were 
about to bring a large force to bear on the Mahratta State, 
in the politics of which the Bombay Government was 
entangled. It was to be expected also that the French 
would revive their ancient alliance with the Nizam, and 
having established a firm interest in Poona, Bombay would 
be the object of attack. 

The defence of Bombay thus became necessary for the 
Security of Bengal, and it was proposed to send a force to 
traverse the continent to meet the common danger. The 
motives that would influence the different members of the 
Mahratta Confederacy are then fully discussed, and reliance 
is placed (which was justified by the result) on the Raja of 
Berar siding with the British Government, and assisting in 
the movements of the British army. The views of Scindia 
were considered more uncertain, and it was impossible to 
face the complications which might arise in Hindustan with- 
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out an increase of force, and the Governor-General followed 
up a proposal to despatch a civil servant to Berar and ne- 
gotiate an alliance with its chief by a resolution for the 
formation of three additional battalions of Sepoys, and 
by moving, “ That Raja Cheit Sing be required in form to 
contribute his share of the burthen of the present war 


by consenting to this establishment, to be raised and main- 


tained at his expense.” 

The Minutes of Council give a very brief summary of 
the discussion which ensued. The colleagues of Warren 
Hastings, awed by the sense of impending danger, offered 
no opposition to this bold proposal. Mr. Francis’ speech 
was of the briefest. ‘‘On the supposition,” he said, “that 
the detachment now employed under Colonel Leslie will not 
return for a length of time, I acquiesce in the proposal 
relative to Raja Cheit Sing, but I think he should be in- 
formed that this additional charge will not be imposed upon 
him beyond the continuance of the war.” 

The Governor-General assented to this, and proposed 
that the qualification should be expressed in a separate 
clause ; but finding that the objections to the proposal went 
deeper, and were founded on a different understanding of 
the right of the Company to exact under any pressure of 
affairs more than the sum stipulated for in the original 
sunnud or grant, he insisted on a vote being taken on 
the original motion, “leaving,” as he expressed himself, 
‘the decision of future right to our superiors;” and the 
resolution was passed in the terms of the Governor- 
General, zemine contradicente.* ‘ For once we were unani- 
mous,” said Hastings, when referring to the act of the 
Council in his defence before the House of Commons. { 


** Minutes of Evidence, 1788, p. 67. 

+ It is amusing to see the attempts that were afterwards made to 
relieve Francis from the responsibility of his acquiescence. Fox, in his 
opening speech on this charge, admitted that Francis had done no more 
than express a doubt of the justice of the demand ; but he added “that he 
hardly dared to oppose the Governor-General openly, lest he should 
bring the vengeance of the Governor-General upon the unhappy prince he 
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The question of good faith which was thus quietly set 
. aside, became the foundation of the impeachment on this 
article. 

The conduct of Francis in this business was discreditable 
in the extreme. On a subsequent occasion he said, “I 
never approved of the additional demand beyond his stipu- 
lated tribute ;” but he recorded no objection either by vote 
or minute, and when attempts were made by the Raja to 
evade these demands, he again acquiesced in the steps taken 
for their enforcement ; and yet, when Hastings’ conduct was 
afterwards arraigned, he became one of the foremost of his 
accusers, and seconded the motion of Fox for his impeach- 
ment on this very charge. 

Whatever judgment may be formed of the morality of 
the transaction and of Hastings’ consistency, it must be 
admitted that his conduct in leaving the solution to “ his 
-superiors” was marked with his usual sagacity. He 
knew that if the Raja acquiesced in the demand, and the 
battalions were formed, his ‘superiors” would hesitate 
about refunding so seasonable an aid in a trying juncture. 
Other Governments besides that of the East India 
Company entertain as strong objections to paying back as 
Falstaff himself.* On a former occasion of more question- 
able morality than the demands on the Raja, the resources 
that Hastings drew from the Vizier had been acquiesced in 

* without compunction. t 


sought to defend ”—a very lame excuse. When Hastings’ counsel pressed 
the fact of this consent before the Court, Francis was produced asa witness, 
very late in the proceedings, to prove that he had signified his disapproval 
in Council. The answer to this was complete. The evidence produced 
by the managers had shown that not once, but on repeated occasions he had 
agreed to Hastings’ proposals without reservation, and nothing now alleged 
could do away with the effect of his acts when a member of the Council. 
The evidence was rejected. (‘“ History of the Trial,” Part vii. p. 83.) 

* T do not like this paying back ; it is a double labour.” 

‘Henry IV.,” Part I. act iii. sc. vi. 
+ In 1772, when Shah Alum fell under the influence of the Mahrattas, and 


ceded to them the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, which had been 
made over to the king by Clive, Hastings stepped in and put a veto on the 
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In the case of the Raja of Benares the Directors might 
well hesitate about rescinding the transaction. The usual 
opponents to the administration of the Governor-General 
recorded no minutes, and shrank from expressing any open 
dissent. On a question affecting the national faith and 
honour the superior Government had a right to expect 
that those who dissented should have laid the whole of 
their reasons before them. Nothing of the kind was done, 
and the Directors in their despatch acknowledging the reso- 
lutions of the Government made no comment on these 
important acts. Hastings, when put on his trial, appealed 
to this despatch as giving a tacit assent to the act of the 
Indian Government. 

The demand of this special subsidy was made on the 
Raja and met with pleas of poverty and appeals for delay, 


transaction. To hand over these important provinces to so dangerous a 
power was an unfriendly act, and gave the British Government a claim of 
interference as the Power from which the original cession had been derived. 
This strong act was turned to the advantage of the East India Company, 
by the assignment of these provinces, which lay beyond the military line 
of defence of their possessions, to the Vizier of Oude, in consideration of 
the payment of fifty lacs. The transaction could not be condemned 
without weighing the magnitude of the danger incurred by the act of the 
king; but the justice of the proceeding was afterwards impugned, and 
defended on grounds of equity and general policy. To his superiors 
Hastings had another and powerful argument in store, and in a letter which 
he addressed to Sir G. Colebrooke, who had recently retired from the 
chair of the Court of Directors, the original of which is in my possession, 
he conveyed a message that if they disavowed his acts they must take the 
consequences. 

“If the Court of Directors shall think it proper to disclaim what I have 
done, they must also point out the means of undoing it. They must 
cancel the treaty (which God forbid !); they must repay what they have 
received from the Vizier, and relinquish their claims to the rest ; they must 
discharge the arrears of the tribute, and punctually pay the future yearly 
demands of twenty-six lacs to the king. But from what fund these great 
things are to be done I am sure they will be unable to direct. In a word, 
I have been happily furnished with an accidental concourse of circum- 
stances to relieve the Company in the distress of their affairs, by means 
which, in my judgment, the most partial advocate of the king cannot on 
their own principles disapprove, but which on mine were never wanting : 
as I conceive, in strict political justice, the king never had a right to a 
rupee from Bengal, nor from Cora, after he had parted from it.” (Gleig’s 
“Life of Hastings,” i. 355.) 

20 
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which the Governor-General treated as evasive, and 
prompted by expectation of a change of Government. 
Francis, though expressing a misgiving as to the justice 
of the original demand, acquiesced in the necessity of 
supporting the authority of the Company. His doubts 
are not expressed in strong terms. ‘1 did from the first 
express a doubt whether we had strictly a right to increase 
our demands upon the Raja beyond the terms on which 
we originally agreed to give, to which he consented to, and 
which as I have constantly understood were made the 
fundamental tenure by which he held his zemindary.” 


This preamble was followed by a proposal that he should | 


pay the money by instalments. * 

The letter which the Governor-General now addressed 
to Cheit Sing was brief and business-like. War having 
been declared between Great Britain and France, he called 
on the Raja as a subject of the Company to contribute his 
share to the burden, and this was fixed at the rate of five 
lacs of rupees, the equivalent of three battalions of Sepoys. 
The Raja acquiesced, but made no payment. Two months 
later the Resident at Benares reported that the Raja 
declared his utter inability to pay the amount at once, but 
tendered payment of fifty thousand rupees, or one tenth 
of the whole, and offered to pay the contribution by monthly 
instalments. The Raja followed this up by a letter addressed 
to the Governor-General in which he proposed to make 
the payment required in six or seven months. 

This attempt at procrastination was resented by the 
Governor-General, who on laying the matter before the 
Board treated it as an attempt to gain time in expectation 
of despatches from England bringing orders for a complete 
change of Government. The conduct of the Raja admitted 
a worse construction ; but, in obedience to a renewed and 
peremptory demand by the Government, the whole sum 
was paid down, and the affair was closed for the time. 

In the following year the demand was renewed and 


** Minutes of Evidence, 1788, p. 76. 
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met with the same plea of inability, the Raja contending 
at the same time that the former payment was made on the 
condition that he should not be called upon to make any 
future payment. The Governor-General took up the 
matter with a high hand, and moved the Council that the 
commander-in-chief be desired to issue an order for the 
march of two battalions to Benares. The troops were 
ordered to march, and the money was paid, and a fine of 
42000 inflicted for the expense of the troops. 

The same story was repeated in the following year, but 
it was diversified by an incident of a questionable nature. 
The financial state of the Company’s treasury was now 
deplorable. A subsidy that had been hitherto paid by the 
Rana of Gohud had ceased, and the Government proposed 
to meet the military wants of the state by anticipating the 
demand of the Raja by one month. It was met with his 
usual procrastination, and after an interval of some months 
the Raja sent a special envoy to Calcutta to propitiate 
the Governor-General with an offer of two lacs of rupees. 
This was in the first instance refused, but afterwards 
accepted, and paid into the Company’s treasury and re- 
ported to the Court of Directors in the following mail. 
The knowledge of the receipt was withheld from his 
colleagues, and the source from which the money was 
derived was not explained to the Government at home till 
afterwards. This gave ground for the accusation that it 
was a corrupt transaction, and was entered as such in the 
8th article of impeachment. Corrupt it could not have 
been, for payment was made to the public treasury, and 
the source could not have been concealed, and there seems 
no reason to reject the explanation which he gave in his 
reply to the charge, that it was intended to be applied to 
an expedition against Scindia, but that measure being 
opposed by Council it was reserved for some future emer- 
gency, as was ultimately the case.* 

The party who had a right to complain was the Raja, 

* Minutes of Evidence, 1788, p. 96. 
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whose money was accepted, but not brought to account in 
payment of a Government demand. On the contrary, this 
last was pressed with renewed force and again discharged, 
but not until the month of October following, and after 
troops were marched into the Raja's territory to enforce the 
demand. A further sum of £10,000 was imposed on him 
as a fine for the delay. This was not all. The year 1780 
did not close without a new requisition being made to 
furnish to the service of the Government a force of 
cavalry. 

These demands stated thus nakedly appear harsh and 
arbitrary, and the managers of the impeachment founded 
upon them the charge of a settled design on the part of 
Hastings to ruin the Raja. Such was the heading of the 
article of impeachment relating to this transaction, and in 
the goth paragraph it set forth that “these violent and 
insulting measures failing to provoke the Raja, and he 
having paid up the whole demand, the said Warren 
Hastings, being resolved to drive him to extremities, did 
make on the Raja a sudden demand over and above the 
ordinary tribute or subsidy and over and above the 
450,000 extraordinary to provide a body of cavalry for 
the service of the Bengal Government.” 

This severe charge is endorsed by Macaulay, who in 
furtherance of his argument that Hastings acted from the 
beginning on a settled design to ruin the Raja observes: 
‘“ Hastings was determined to plunder Cheit Sing, and, for 
that end, to fasten a quarrel on him. Accordingly, the Raja 
was now required to keep a body of cavalry for the service 
of the British Government. He objected and evaded. 
This was exactly what the Governor-General wanted. He 
had now a pretext for treating the wealthiest of his vassals 
as a criminal.” 

The answer to this is a very simple one. The demand 
of a subsidy of £50,000 in successive years to meet the 
cost of a formidable war was a very moderate one, That 
the Raja held his zemindary on easy terms is proved by 
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the fact that the rent was raised to forty lacs on the acces- 
sion of his relation in the following year.* 

His evasions were acts of contumacy that would have 
been resented by any Government in the world. In all 
the steps taken to enforce these demands Hastings had 
the support of his Council; even Francis himself never 
ventured to do more than express a doubt as to the justice 
of the demand, and never recorded a dissent. Moreover, 
the requisition for the cavalry did not originate with 
Hastings. It was made at the suggestion of Sir Eyre 
Coote as part of the defence of Bengal, in the form of a 
request to furnish such cavalry as the Raja could spare for 
the service of the Government, with an intimation that they 
would be required no longer than the war should last. 

And what were the circumstances under which this extra- 
ordinary demand was made? Never were the posses- 
sions of the Company in such peril. In 1780, Hyder Ali, 
indignant at the violation of his territory by the Madras 
Government, declared war, and poured his hordes into the 
Carnatic, defeated one British army, and drove the other 
from the field, and was in possession of the whole of the 
open country. 

Intelligence of these disasters reached Calcutta very | 
rapidly, and the urgent demands of the Madras Govern- 
ment for supplies of men and money were promptly met 
by the Governor-General. 

Ina brief minute he laid before the Council the necessity 


* The treasure found in the fort of Bedjeghur, the capture of which 
closed the campaign, amounted to upwards of twenty-three lacs, or more 
than a year’s income payable by Cheit Sing. This, Mill observes, was no 
more than what a prudent prince would have thought it always necessary 
to keep in hand towards the current expenses of his Government. The 
possession of this treasure, however, disposes of the plea of poverty which 
the Raja constantly alleged. The payments to the British Government 
were made monthly, and no large sum was required to be kept in hand for 
this purpose. Besides, Cheit Sing in his flight was supposed to have 
carried off large sums in gold and silver in addition to jewels. This was 
the allegation of Hastings in his published defence, and it seems very 
probable. 
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of immediate and hazardous exertions to avert the danger, 
and proposed four resolutions :— 


. “The remittance of fifteen lacs to Fort St. George. 
. “ Despatch of a large force of European infantry and artillery. 

3. “An urgent request to Sir E. Coote to proceed at once to the 
coast and take the command. 

4. “An immediate offer of peace to be made to the Mahrattas on 
certain conditions.” 


NOOR 


Francis, as usual, recorded his dissent, but not his vote. 
In his view, neither money nor troops could be spared from 
the defence of Bengal, and Madras was to be left to its 
fate. However, the opinion of the Governor-General pre- 
vailed, and the succour was afforded which saved that 
Presidency from its threatened destruction. 

The decision of the Council was quickened by the 
receipt of a despatch from Sir Edward Hughes, the admiral 
in command of the fleet in the Indian seas, conveying the 
intelligence he had received from the Court of Directors 
that seven ships had sailed from France with seven thousand 
regular troops, supposed to be destined against Bombay, 
and warning the Government of Bengal that the army of 
Hyder Ali was not the only enemy they had to contend 
with in the Deccan, and that, in his opinion, a plan of 
operations was arranged between that chief and the French. 
This prophecy was fulfilled literally in the following year, 
when the British possessions on the Coromandel coast 
were again brought to the verge of ruin by this anticipated 
combination. 

The presence of a Mahratta force on the confines of 
Cuttack was another source of danger. In successive 
minutes Sir Eyre Coote described the steps to be taken 
for the defence of Bengal, and guard against the incursions 
of the Mahrattas. For this purpose he proposed to complete 
two regiments of infantry. The Vizier was recommended 
to keep up a respectable body of horse, and a hope was 
expressed that a thousand horse would be procured from 
the Raja of Benares. 
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The great difficulty which the Government experienced 
at this time was the want of funds to put their forces in > 
motion. From Bombay and from Central India the same 
reports poured into Calcutta, of the distress of the troops 
and the want of funds, which are all recorded in the minutes 
of evidence in the trial. A loan was opened in Calcutta ; 
but the credit of the Government of the Presidency was 
low, while that of Madras was nil. 

It is to be remembered that at this time, there was no 
distinction between the territorial and commercial liabilities 
of the Government. There was a bonded debt; but it 
could not be increased without trespassing on the fund 
out of which the Company’s annual dividend was paid, and 
the first duty imposed on the Governor-General was to 
raise the means of carrying on the war from the supplies 
of the year. 

It was under these circumstances that the application 
was made to the Raja to place some of his cavalry under 
the orders of British officers. The terms in which the 
Governor-General addressed the Raja were drawn up by 
the Council, in words calculated to remove any suspicion 
that the demand would be treated as a precedeat for future 
demands. He was asked, “to furnish that part of 
cavalry entertained in his service as he could spare for 
the service of this Government, and to inform them what 
numbers he can supply,” and to this was added an assurance 
that “the forces would be required no longer than the war 
lasted.” The letter was addressed to him at the beginning 
of December, and in the meantime his other revenue 
payments became slack. After being frequently pressed 
by the Resident, it was reported to the Government in the 
middle of January, that the Raja was unable to detach more 
than two hundred and fifty horsemen, the remainder of his 
troops being required for the collection of his revenue. 
The indignation of the Governor-General now knew no 
bounds. The Raja was known to have an expensive 
standing force, and his cavalry was estimated at two 
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‘ thousand.* To withhold the aid which was so urgently 
needed was, in the view of Hastings, not an act of con- 
tumacy only, but of disaffection. | 

Among other signs of wavering allegiance, if not actual 
hostility, which were now enumerated, Hastings brought 
forward an old grievance. When the intestine discord in 
the Government of Calcutta was at its height in 1777, and 
a change of Government was expected, the time-serving 
Raja was so imprudent as to depute an agent to Hastings’ 
rivals in the Government. The agent had not proceeded 
further than Moorshedabad when there was a change of 
affairs, and he was then recalled. 

In referring to this incident Hastings weakened his own 
case, which was so strong as to be independent of these 
personal matters. If they gave colour to the charge that he 
was actuated by personal feeling against the Raja, they 
at least illustrated the shifty character of Benares politics. 
The Raja had not energy to plot against the British Govern- 
ment. He was a weak trimming creature, who saw that 
the superior Government was in difficulty and endeavoured 
to stand aloof and watch the times.t After enumerating 
the benefits conferred on the family by their alliance with 
the British Government, and the shabby return during our 
difficulties, Hastings concluded, “I consider Cheit Sing as 


* Minutes of Evidence, 1788, p. 97, and 1792, p. 1534. 

+ This was the inference drawn by two successive Residents at Benares 
from his conduct during the war. Mr. Graham wrote in 1779 that his 
advisers ‘“‘encourage him in thoughts incompatible with his duty to the 
Government, such as advising him to entertain more troops, put his forts 
in a position of defence, and to obey no orders unless immediately agree- 
able to the terms of his engagement.” To these advisers were attributed 
the boast that with his riches he can carry fire and sword to Calcutta 
(Evidence of 1792, p. 1605). 

Mr. Markham, who succeeded Mr. Graham, wrote in March, 1781: 
‘The Raja has had intelligence from Calcutta that the Mahrattas have 
entered our provinces, and he now talks among his favourites, as I have 
good intelligence, of delaying the supply of cavalry until he can be certain 
whom fortune will favour in the war. However ridiculous this notion is 
he has adopted it, and if any serious accident happens to our army, he has 
told his minions he will declare independence.” 
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culpable in a very high degree towards our state, and his 
punishment of- which I had given him frequent warnings 
if he did not amend his conduct, as an example which 
justice and policy required equally for the reparation of the 
wrongs which its dignity had sustained and for the future 
preservation of its authority.” 

The Raja was now thoroughly alarmed, and made 
tenders of horse and foot, which if offered cordially at first 
would have avoided the ruin which followed. 

About the same time he is said to have made an offer 
of two hundred thousand pounds to avert the displeasure 
of the Governor-General, and its rejection was made a 
matter of charge in one of the articles of impeachment. 
That such a tender was made is shown by a deposition of 
Major Palmer, an officer in Hastings’ own confidence, who 
mentions this and some other matters as having passed in 
conversation with the Governor-General previous to his 
departure from Calcutta. It was then mentioned that such 
an offer had been made “ though indirectly,” words that are 
omitted in the extract of the deposition quoted in the 
article of impeachment.* Fox in his opening speech on 

* There is a discrepancy between the wording of Major Palmer’s 
affidavit and the quotation from it in the article of impeachment which 
gives a different colour to the transaction. The words in the article run as 
follows: “ That the said Warren Hastings had told him the said Palmer, 
that he the said Hastings had rejected the offer of two hundred thousand 
pounds made by the Raja of Benares for the public service, and that he 
was resolved to convert the faults committed by the Raja into a public benefit, 
and would exact the sum of £500,000 as a punishment for his breach of 
engagement.” In the original document Major Palmer merely says, “ that 
an offer from the Raja, but indirectly, had been made to him (Hastings) of 
twenty lacs of rupees for the public service as a retribution for the failure 
of his engagements, but that the Governor-General was resolved to insist 
upon the first-mentioned sum of fifty lacs.” The words which I have quoted 
as italicised in the article of impeachment, appear in a different part of the 
affidavit. 

Mill in his account of this part of the story has improved on this. 
He says, ‘“‘The Raja was informed of the hostile designs which were enter- 
tained against him, and in order to mitigate the fury of the storm, sent an 
offer to the Governor-General of twenty lacs of rupees for the public ser- 


vice. The offer was scornfully rejected. A sum of not less than fifty lacs 
was the peremptory demand.” The word “rejected” does not appear in 
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this article refers to this part of the charge in terms which 
show that he did not attach great importance to it, for he 
only says, “ there was reason to believe” that the Raja was 
willing to make this payment. It was evidently an informal 
overture put forward with a view of sounding the disposi- 
tion of the Governor-General. The amount was no more 
than the same prince had paid to the Vizier on his accession 
to the zemindary. If it is to be regarded as a serious 
proposal, it contrasts with the professions of extreme 
poverty put forward to avert the previous demands, and 
served only to encourage the Governor-General in pressing 
for a higher penalty. 

In December, 1780, Francis left Calcutta in undisputed 
possession of a Governor whom he had for six long years 
pertinaciously opposed, and Hastings resolved to turn to 
account the authority now in his hands. His first act was 
to press with vigour the expedition against Scindia’s 
possessions in Hindustan, in which measure he had been 
thwarted by his former colleague, and to this great object 
the two lacs which he had received from Cheit Sing were 
applied. The attack on Scindia was intended as a diversion 
to the war which was carried on against the Mahrattas in 
the south, and was ultimately successful. The state of the 
finances continued to be most alarming. Some relief was 
afforded by the loan which was opened, and in November 
Rs. 64,44,601 had been realized, but the stock was much 
depreciated, and so great was the pressure of the demands 
on behalf of the other Presidencies and to maintain the 
armies in the field that he saw no prospect of providing the 
Major Palmer’s affidavit, and as for the “demand” it only existed in. the 
mind of the Governor-General. It was never made, as the negotiation was 
closed by the massacre of the guard. That Hastings entertained such views 
only appears from his own narrative. Anticipating that his motives would 
be impugned, he appealed to Mr. Wheeler, his colleague, as to his instructions 
regarding Cheit Sing, and that gentleman’s name appears in Hastings’ 
narrative. It is supported by Major Palmer’s affidavit, taken by Sir Elijah 
Impey, and by the narrative of another gentleman in Hastings’ confidence, 


who reports his conversation with the Governor-General prior to his 
departure from Calcutta. 
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annual investment on which the very existence of the Com- 
pany determined. “I know,” he said to a correspondent 
in England, “the personal consequence to which I shall 
expose myself by so general a disappointment, but I am 
without a remedy ” (Gleig, II. 335). A month later he com- 
municated to the Court of Directors the unpleasant intelli- 
gence of the probable suspension of the investment for the 
ensuing year. ‘No option,” he informed them, “will be 
left to us, but either to sacrifice the temporary profits of the 
Company, or to hazard for ever the existence of all their 
projects for the sake of retaining them.” * 

It was in this almost bankrupt state of the treasury that 
Hastings decided on his expedition to Benares. That 
which mainly engaged his attention was the State of Oude. 
The Vizier was largely in arrear both in the pledged pay- 
ments on account of the cession of Corah and in his annual 
subsidy, and the country itself was in such confusion that 
the Governor-General was urgently solicited to interfere in 
its affairs by the Nabob himself. This expedition is thus 
connected with the two transactions on which the managers 
of the impeachment mainly relied on the trial—the treatment 
of Cheit Sing and of the Begum Princesses of Oude. In 
both of these cases Hastings’ own language laid him open 
to the charge that the severe penalties he exacted were 
measured rather by the wants of the State than the guilt 
of the offending parties. It is well known that it was on 
this ground that Pitt abandoned his defence of Hastings. 
‘“ Admitting,” he says, “the supposed guilt of the Raja in 
delaying to pay an additional tribute demanded of him, 
punishment was utterly disproportionate and manifestly 
exorbitant.’ 

In asimilar spirit Mr. Elphinstone concludes his brief 
narrative with the following verdict on the whole trans- 
action : 


“ Cheit Sing lived long after, and ended his days in exile, an object of 
much more of compassion than blame. The undefined character of the 





* Evidence, 1792, p. 1590 
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rights of Indian Governments over this class of their subjects, and the 
want of express limitations in the patent to Cheit Sing, prevent our pro- 
nouncing with decision that the proceedings against him were unjust in 
principle, but the mode of enforcing such questionable claims was harsh ; 
the increased demand in the fourth year was unreasonable in itself and 
alarming for the future, and the rejection of all offers of submission towards 
the end turns the scale beyond all question against the Government.” 


In justice to Hastings, it must be admitted that the 
Raja, by his acts, had laid himself open to the strongest 
suspicion. In the mind of the Governor-General his acts 
were regarded as “ evidence of a deliberate and systematic 
conduct aiming at the total subversion of the authority of the 
Company, and the erection of his own independency on its 
ruins.” It is true that no overt acts of hostility had been 
proved against him, but the Governor-General had seen 
movements of our troops paralyzed by the absence of the 

~supplies on which he had counted, and the evasion of the 
request for the aid of his cavalry for the defence of Bengal 
was that which excited his highest resentment. At that 
time he wrote: 


“We stood in need of every aid that could be devised to repel the 
multiplied dangers that surrounded us. The Raja was supposed to 
maintain a very large and expensive force, and the strength of his cavalry 
was estimated at two thousand. I had formerly experienced their 
utility in the war with the Sunyassees, in which they were successfully 
employed and liberally rewarded. The demand was formally made, both 
in a letter from myself and in person by the Resident, Mr. Fowke, in the 
easy and indefinite terms mentioned above. His answer was evasive. At 
length a more peremptory order was sent to him, and repeated by the 
present Resident, Mr. Markham. The number required was 2,000, and 
afterwards reduced to the demand of 1,500, and lastly to 1,000, but with 
no more success. He offered 250, but furnished none.”—“ Hastings’ 
Narrative,” p. 6. 


There remains a further question, but that is connected 
with the criminal proceedings to which Hastings’ conduct 
afterwards gave rise. Did his treatment of Cheit Sing, 
severe as it was, deserve impeachment? And here I am 
glad to find myself in complete accord with Macaulay in 
his comments on Pitt’s conduct, who, after acquitting 
Hastings on the Rohilla charge, softened down the Benares 
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charge till it became no charge at all, and then pronounced 
that it contained matter of impeachment. Hastings had 
rendered great services to his country, and if on this 
occasion he pressed on an offending vassal an excessive 
penalty, not for any private end, but for the service of the 
State in a trying emergency, this was not an occasion that 
called for proceedings at the bar of the House of Lords. 

I limit my concurrence with Macaulay to his strictures 
on the acts of Pitt, for when he proceeds to detail with 
apparent approval the motives of personal jealousy that 
were attributed to Pitt at the time, the suggestion is as 
extravagant as those which he has attributed to Hastings 
himself in his treatment of the Raja. 

The concluding chapter of the story may be briefly told. 
On his progress to Benares, the Governor-General was met 
at the frontier by the Raja, with a large military retinue ; 
so large as to satisfy any impartial person that it was not 
from want of means that he had failed to provide the 
military aid required of him.* His professions of submission 
were of the most humble kind, and accompanied by the 
action of laying his turban on the lap of the Governor- 
General ; an act which the latter describedas “either strongly 
expressive of the agitation of his mind. or his desire to 
impress om mine a conviction of his: sincerity. ‘These * 
overtures were haughtily rejected, anc the‘Govérnor. General | 
proceeded to Benares, where his first act was to serid tothe’ 
Raja a paper recapitulating the various occasions on which 
he had withheld payment of the aid demanded of him, and 
the shifts and pretexts by which he avoided the performance 
until the British force for whom they were intended were 
reduced to the greatest distress. Some charges are rather 
hinted at than made at the conclusion of the letter, to the 
effect that he had endeavoured to excite disorder against 
the British Government. Suspicions had been previously 
entertained by the Governor-General that Cheit Sing had 


** Mr. Markham, who was present, said that the force which accompanied 
him amounted to 3,000 or 4,000 men.—Evidence, 1792, p. 1756. 
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corresponded with the Mahrattas, but of this not a shadow 
of proof was ever produced, and the charge against Cheit 
Sing rests on the consideration, ‘ Did he, or did he not, 
stand aloof in the hour of danger, and withhold the very 
moderate demands that were made on him ?’ 

Hastings evidently contemplated no more than exacting 
a heavy fine. That he ever thought of provoking him to 
resistance is disproved by the fact that he proceeded to 
the capital of the province with so slender an escort. 
There is no record of his intention beyond his verbal com- 
munication with his only colleague Mr. Wheeler and others 
on his staff to whom he mentioned his plans. The sum that 
he intended to exact was forty or fifty lacs, a very large 
sum, but not more than it was supposed to be within the 
Raja's power to pay. 

The Raja’s reply was humble, but argumentative. He 
had complied with all demands, and if the remittances had 
not reached the army, that was not his fault, and he was 
quite ready to supply the horse. The Governor-General 
had apparently anticipated a renewal of the offer of payment 
made through some indirect channel before his departure 
from Calcutta, and this reply, which re-opened the whole 
question, was treated by him as a high offence, and Mr. 
Markham, the Resident at Benares, was instructed to 
proceed to the Raja and place him in arrest, and keep him 
in custody until further orders. Two companies of Sepoys 
were instructed to accompany Mr. Markham, and assist in 
the execution of this service. 

The Raja was now thoroughly cowed, and made offers 
of abject submission, and if matters had not passed beyond 
the control of both parties, the policy of the Governor- 
General promised to be attended with complete. success ; 
and this is the view of Mr. Elphinstone. 


“This proceeding was certainly a harsh and arbitrary measure, but it 
is not certain that it was impolitic. | Cheit Sing had made a considerable 
addition to his military establishment. Hastings had but a slender escort, 
and had no army within reach or disposable. The aspect of British 
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affairs in all quarters had led to combinations against the Government, and 
Cheit Sing himself was suspected of disaffection. Hastings therefore judged 
that a vigorous and unhesitating course was the most likely to be attended 
with success. In all probability it would have proved so had it not 
been for one of those uncontrollable accidents which are apt to attend 
violent measures, and which are among the strongest objections to 
them.” 


If the Raja was prepared to submit himself to the 
Governor's pleasure his followers were not. Reports 
reached the Governor-General of the gathering of men 
around the house where the Raja was confined. It suited 
the object of the managers of the impeachment to describe 
this as a popular insurrection, and Macaulay accepts this 
view, commenting, at the same time, on the want of judg- 
ment shown by Hastings in taking these strong measures 
supported by so small a force, “unequal,” as he describes 
it, ‘to a conflict with the hardy rabble of Benares ;” and in 
support of this view, he has recourse to the extravagant 
supposition that Warren Hastings, of all men, had passed 
thirty years in India without being aware of the difference 
between the character of the Bengalee and the manly in- 
habitants of Hindostan. 

In the view of the Governor-General the outbreak was 
the act of the armed followers of the Raja, who were seen 
to pass the river in considerable numbers ; and this is sup- 
ported by the fact that the attack on the Sepoys was in the 
first instance made by the matchlock men, who must have 
been part of the troops of the prince. In all probability 
there was a mixture of both elements in the fight, and on 
this I may again cite the view of Mr. Elphinstone: “ The 
troops immediately in attendance on the Raja amounted 
to two thousand, amply sufficient to overwhelm two such 
weak detachments rendered so helpless by their situation ; 
but it is not unlikely that the military part of the population 
joined their efforts against foreigners of another religion, 
who showed the will without the power to imprison their 
chief, and whose presence would disturb their abodes and 
pollute their holy places.” 
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However this may be, the attack was entirely un- rn 
designed, and the troops having been sent on this service 7 
without ball cartridge, the massacre was sudden and com- a 
plete. Lieutenant Stalker, who was in command, alarmed 
at the menacing appearance of the armed multitude, sent a t 
message asking for ammunition and reinforcements, but | t 
before they could arrive the streets were thronged with t 
armed men, and ere they could force their way to the house | t 
all was over. The Governor-General had in the meantime } t 
desired Mr. Markham to warn the Raja that he would be | © 
held responsible for the consequences of any collision. s 

For the remainder of the story I refer the reader to the [| 
narrative which follows, and only interpose one remark. a 
That the collision was provoked by the insolence of the | @ 
Native messenger was the allegation of the Raja, and, as 
this was never denied by Hastings, it was entered by the 
‘managers in the articles of impeachment on this charge. 
Attempts were made to throw doubt on this statement by 
the counsel of Hastings on the trial, and much argument 
was wasted on both sides on a point of secondary im- | ; 
portance. 7 

It stands on record in the evidence which was adduced d 
on the trial in Westminster Hall, and which formed part : 
of the depositions taken by Sir Elijah Impey, that two | ,. 
survivors of the struggle—a jemadar, or native officer, c 
and Sepoy orderly to Lieutenant Stalker—witnessed , 
the interview. The former deposed that the Chobdar : 
appeared, by his manner and the loudness of his voice, f 
to be speaking insultingly and passionately to the Raja. } , 
The Sepoy, who was within hearing, reported the words t 
that were uttered, and they were very offensive.* In truth, t 
Hastings himself never disputed the fact. In a letter to 
Major Scott, reporting this occurrence, he says, “ You will | 
observe in the Raja’s letter repeated allusion to the insolent f | 
language of a Chobdar of Markham’s. I have no doubt 
of the fellow’s insolence, but I have taken no notice of it in 

* Minutes of Evidence, 1788, pp. 248, 251. 
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my narrative, because it had no necessary relation to it. 
The Chobdar did not arrive at Shewalla till the tumult had 
almost begun.” 

It was an act of indiscretion on the part of Mr. Markham 
to have employed such a messenger, but there is no reason 
to suppose that it was done with Hastings’ sanction. On 
the contrary, Mr. Markham’s evidence went to show that 
the Governor-General, on receiving the report of the Raja’s 
tender of submission, dictated a paper announcing the terms 
on which the former relations with the British Government 
should be restored; and they included the payment of a 
heavy fine and some other stipulations. So important 
a message required careful translation, and Markham was 
advised to take Mr. Anderson with him.* 


EDWARD COLEBROOKE. 


BENARIS, October 24, 1781. 


Most HonoureED Sir,—You may perhaps expect a full narration of 
the accident in this place of which I was so close a spectator, and in 
which I had very nearly been an unfortunate actor. But as I send this 
letter to Calcutta for it to take its chance of the first dispatch, I shall 
delay the long account which I mean to transmit you till my return to 
Calcutta about the latter end of the year. I am now at this place in the 
Governor-General’s train, and have been here and in the neighbourhood 
ever since the 14th of August. Having almost settled this part of the 
country, we shall soon move upwards to visit Lucnow and Furruckabad. 
It is now five months since I left Calcutta, four weeks of which time were 
passed in a most disagreeable suspense, for after the massacre of three 
officers and two hundred Grenadier Sepoys in Benaris, on the 16th of 
August, the destruction of two officers, twenty-five Europeans, and one 
hundred and fifty Sepoys at Ramnagur with the total rout of the army, on 
the 2oth the Governor-General’s retreat from Benaris to Chunarghar, on 
the 21st at night, he, with about thirty-six gentlemen, were penned up in 
that place till the roth of September, when a detachment of one hundred 
Europeans, two thousand Sepoys, and a large train of artillery joined us 
from Cawnpore. 

The two first days after our arrival at Benaris, on the 14th of August, 
having been passed in making known the causes of complaint to the Raja 
and receiving his answers, on the 16th of August, in consequence of the 
evasions observed in those answers, Mr. Markham, the Resident, was 

* Minutes of Evidence, 1792, p. 1756. 
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ordered to put the Raja under arrest, and the two Grenadier companies 
of Major Popham’s regiment under Lieutenants Scott and Symes, with 
part of the Resident’s Guard, commanded by Lieutenant Stalker, were 
sent to take charge of him. Having executed his orders at Shewalla, a 
small house in Benaris, about three miles from the gardens where the 
Governor-General resided, Mr. Markham returned about nine o’clock, 
-and at eleven a letter was received from Lieutenant Stalker, who had the 
command of the whole party, giving intelligence that a number of armed 
persons had assembled near the house where the Raja was confined, and 
desiring ammunition might be sent as the Sepoys had not even one ball- 
cartridge. What the reason was for sending the troops on this service 
without powder and ball has never been publicly explained, it does not 
therefore become me to form any surmises or draw any conclusions from 
premises imagined by myself. I will, therefore, go on with the plain narra- 
tion of facts which are within th compass of every man’s judgment, and 
in which no mistake can be made. 

Orders were immediately sent to Major Popham’s camp near three 
miles from Benaris for another company of Sepoys to march with ammu- 
nition for the Grenadiers. A little after one a letter arrived from 
Lieutenant Birrell, who commanded this company, acquainting Major 
Popham with his arrival at the Raja’s house, and requesting his orders, 
as about three thousand men opposed his entrance. On the receipt of 
this, Major Popham directed him to force his way into the house at all 
events, and he himself immediately went to camp in order to march 
his remaining three companies with their two guns to the support of 
the two first parties. At the same time that Major Popham left 
Benaris for camp, Mr. Markham was ordered by the Governor- 
General to go to the Raja and inform him that his life should be 
forfeited in case one man of ours was hurt. Mr. Markham, not under- 
standing much of the Hindostanny language, requested to decline ex- 
plaining such a message himself, and desired that the Persian interpreter 
might be sent with him. I was accordingly called, but could not be 
found ; they next enquired for Lieutenant Anderson, one of the Governor- 
General’s aide-de-camps, and a capital linguister. Providentially we had 
both gone together to visit the wonders of the town, and did not return 
till two o'clock, just in time for dinner. Mr. Markham, not being able to 
procure either of us, declined going, and sent one of his black servants 
called a Chobdar,* to threaten the Raja with death in case of opposition. 
Hine ille Lacrime, hence all the subsequent confusion, the servant 
delivered the message in a most insolent tone, and even gave the Raja 
personal abuse. On hearing this, Monyar Sing, one of the Raja’s re- 
lations, cut the man down with his broad-sword, and Lieutenant Stalker, 
who had instantly drawn his small sword to punish Monyar Sing’s pre- 
sumption, was cut through the head by a man who jumped down from 
behind him from the top of the wall. The rabble collected on the 
outside, seeing European blood spilt, knew no longer any bounds to 
their fury; they appeared on the tops of the walls, and fired on the 





** A staff or mace bearer, an attendant on persons of rank. 
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Sepoys below, who, being unable to reach the enemies with their bayonets, 

and having no ball cartridge, broke their ranks as soon as they saw their 
officers on the ground. In the meantime two or three hundred men 
came in from a garden from the westward, where they had been concealed 
the night before, and with their broad-swords completed the destruction 
which the matchlock men on the walls had begun. During this confusion 
the Raja escaped to the water-side and crossed the river to Ramnagur, 
which is a large fortified palace about three miles above the west 
extremity of the town of Benaris. All this business was so speedily 
effected that, though it only commenced when Lieutenant Birrell began 
to force his way through the narrow lane which leads to the door of the 
outward court, yet before ten minutes had elapsed, upon his entering the 
place he found no one except the dead and wounded Sepoys. ‘The 
enemy had not only carried off their own killed and wounded, if any there 
were, but had also taken the arms and accoutrements of all the Sepoys 
except about twenty. Of two hundred Grenadiers and fifty of the Resident’s 
Guard, with all their European and native officers, only fifteen remained 
unhurt, and ninety-one had signs of life, but these last were so shockingly 
mangled that little hope was entertained of their recovery. Not one of 
the three gentlemen had fewer than twenty wounds. Such a sight is 
easier conceived than described, so that, although I myself visited the 
field of battle soon after the affray, I shall not attempt to express the 
horrors with which it filled me. Major Popham arrived there about three, 
and immediately leaving one company with Lieutenant Malcolm to 
bring off the wounded and bury the dead, marched to the house where 
the Governor-General resided, which we fortified in the best manner we 
could, expecting an attack that night. 

On the first news of the firing at Shewalla, orders had been sent to 
Chunar for one battalion of Major White’s regiment, which was doing 
duty in that garrison to march down to Ramnagur. Chunar is a strong 
fort upon a high rocky hill on the south side of the Ganges, about 
eighteen miles to the westward of Benaris, and is one of the largest military 
magazines in the country. Captain Blair with the battalion accordingly 
moved on the 17th, and remained encamped in sight of Ramnagur, at 
three miles distance to the westward of it till the rgth, when he was joined 
by Captain Mayaffre, of the artillery, who had with him eighty French 
European Rangers. 

The remaining four companies of the first battalion of Major Popham’s 
regiment, two three-pounders, one 8-inch mortar and a small howitzer— 
these troops had been left cantoned at Mirzapore, near forty miles to the 
westward from Benaris and twenty from Chunar—were ordered to the 
attack of Ramnagur, at the same time that Captain Blair had marched 
from Chunar. On the 2oth, in the morning, Captain Mayaffre directed 
that the place should be stormed. Captain Doxat at the head of the 
Rangers with one three-pounder tormed the advanced party, supported by 
Captain Blair’s battalion. The four companies of Major Popham’s regi- 
ment, commanded by Captain Sparkes, remained in the outside of the 
town to assist in case of necessity ; they advanced in this order for some 
time till, upon turning the corner of a street in the outward town, they 
were stopped by a most furious discharge of musketry from the tops of 
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the houses and from behind the walls. Captain Doxat, with a sergeant s 
and two corporals, and twenty-one of his men being presently killed, and v 
about one hundred and fifty of Captain Blair’s battalion, besides a con- h 
siderable number wounded, Mayaffre ordered the rest to retreat; he , 
himself fell soon after, and the troops, with the utmost expedition, joined M 
Captain Sparkes, who immediately took the command and effected a a 
retreat to Chunar. 

While this event was happening on the opposite side of the river our I 
party in Benaris remained in the greatest anxiety. We had heard firing all V 
day, but could receive no intelligence, as the enemy was master of the river. r 
At last, about seven in the evening, we had such incontrovertible proofs t 
from a wounded Sepoy that we could no longer doubt of the fate of the | § 
detachment, and of its retreat to Chunar. Orders were immediately de- | ¢ 
spatched thither for the 2nd battalion of Major White’s regiment to cross h 
over and march to us at Benaris, as we expected that the enemy, having — © 
nothing further to apprehend on the south side of the river, might come I 
over and attack us. This they made every preparation to do on the next t 
day, and collected at Ramnagur all the boats they could seize on both } fi 
sides of the river. Upon these they embarked their guns, and were be- c 
ginning to embark themselves, when the Governor-General and the field } 
officers unanimously determined to retreat to Chunar without waiting for k 
the arrival of the battalion ordered from thence, of which we had not c 
received the smallest intelligence, and which, if it had marched, we should I 
most probably meet on the road. This resolution was no sooner taken 7 Ss 
than executed, and at eight in the evening of the 21st August, we left c 
Benares in the following order—Captain Hogan with about one hundred c 
and sixty Sepoys, being the remains of the Resident’s Guard and of a com- c 
pany of Grenadiers which had accompanied us from Buxar as a defence a a 
for our boats, and had been nearly destroyed by persons who went to | tf 
plunder those boats, formed the advance guard ; these were followed by the I 
Governor-General and ail the gentlemen, some on foot, some on horseback a 
and the restin palankeens. Behind them marched Captain Hamilton with C 
his four battalion companies which were rather incomplete, as seventy men ] 
had been drafted out of them to compose a new Grenadier company in the ( 
room of the one destroyed on the 16th. Next came two six-pounders,and with 
each a Lieutenant fireworker, an European serjeant, and a few black artillery V 
men. The rear guard was composed of the new Grenadier company com- c 
manded by Lieutenant Birrell, by whose side I rode almost all the way. I 
The baggage followed, preceded, or went on the flanks, according as the I 
troops went slower or faster. The resolution of retreating was taken so V 
suddenly and kept so secret till the instant of departure, that of the gentle- | 
men who arrived at Chunar, not one had been able to secure more than \ 
six shirts of his whole property; Mr. Barnett, a Jew merchant of Benaris, I 
being equally unable to carry away his effects and to determine upon leav- s 
ing them to the mercy of the enemy, did not accompany us, and after } < 
remaining concealed twelve days in the town was discovered, and sent s 
prisoner to the Raja, by whose orders he was kept in close confinement 1 
till the 25th September ; he was then released, and the next day joined us t 
at Chunar. In the above order we arrived safe about sunrise of the 22nd of I 
August opposite to Chunar, and were immediately crossed over. The I 
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same day, in the evening, arrived Captain Macdougal with the battalion 
which had marched the day before from Chunar to Benaris, and who, 
having taken a different road from the one by which we came, did not hear 
of our having left Benaris till when he was within two miles of it ; this 
intelligence made them immediately return, and being crossed over as soon 
as they arrived, they were sent back into the garrison at Chunar. 

“Our whole force now connected there consisted of about fifty French 
Europeans and eighteen hundred Sepoys (exclusive of invalids), being the 
whole effective strength of two regiments of two battalions, each com- 
manded by Majors White and Popham. Two miles tothe south-east of 
the fort was formed a camp under the command of Major Popham, con- 
sisting of three battalions of Sepoys containing about 350 men each, viz., 
the rst battalion of White’s and the two battalions of Popham’s. The former 
had left 150 men at Ramnagur, and the Grenadier Company of each of the 
other two had been totally destroyed at Benaris ; to these were added the 
Europeans with four six-pounders, one mortar, and two howitzers, for which 
there were neither draft cattle or artillerymen. About one mile east of the 
fort was a picket of a company under a subaltern from the second battalion 
of White’s, and one anda half miles to the westward of the fort was another 
picket of about 120 young Sepoys who had never fired a gun, and hardly 
knew the use of it, and who had been all raised in the town of Benaris, and 
could not therefore but be attached to the cause of the rebellious Raja. 
Indeed, both battalions of Major White’s regiment were in the exact same 
situation. In this left picket I served as subaltern to Captain Hogan, who 
commanded it. The whole north side was defended by the river Ganges, 
on the opposite thereof which under protection of the fort guns were en- 
camped 370 Sepoys belonging to the Nawab Vizier’s body-guard, who 
arrived under Lieutenant Polhill from Allahabad four or five days after our 
retreat to Chunar. ‘The fort itself was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blair, and was garrisoned by about fifty European invalids without legs and 
arms, two or three hundred Sepoys in the same case, and the second battalion 
of White’s regiment, in number about 250, being part of those men whom 
I mentioned to have been lately raised in Benaris, and who had been twice 
drafted to supply the said battalion. 

Such was the army with which we were to defend ourselves against a 
whole province in rebellion till we could be joined by a force sufficient to 
conquer it, and how soon that might happen was uncertain, for the enemy 
had taken such effectual measures to cut off all our communications, that 
not one letter despatched either to Cawnpore or any other military station 
was ever received. In this situation we remained unmolested and inactive 
till the 3rd of September ; but although the enemy left us at our ease they 
were not unemployed ; they were busy in fortifying and supplying with all 
kinds of stores all their strong places, one of which was ten miles to the 
southward and another fourteen miles to the eastward of us—the latter 
called Ramnagur is made famous by the only defeat our English army ever 
suffered within the Company’s own provinces ; about a mile to the north- 
west of the first, which is called Pateeta, they had collected the choicest of 
their troops, and were making every preparation to attack Chunar. This 
being learnt, it was thought best to risk an engagement with them im- 
mediately, than to wait their time and pleasure in the attack. On the 3rd 
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of September Captain Blair was detached from camp with his battalion 
and the two new-formed Grenadier companies of Major Popham’s regiment 
with two six-pounders. The enemy were prepared to receive him behind 
their intrenchments with seven guns. ‘They were about four thousand in 
number, and kept up a constant and heavy fire upon him by which his 
battalion was broken and would have been totally destroyed by their cavalry 
had not the latter been prevented from charging by the quick and well- 
directed fire of the two guns under Lieutenant Fireworker Baillie. ‘These 
were now beginning to run at the muzzle and touch-hole, and would have 
been soon unserviceable had not the two other Grenadier companies under 
Lieutenant Fallon and Birrell made a bold push at the guns, of which they 
took four, and turned them on the enemy who were thus totally routed with 
some slaughter. On our side about one hundred of the battalions were 
killed and wounded, but not one of the Grenadiers who so gallantly took 
the guns. No officer was hurt, nor has one single European been wounded 
since the Ramnagur defeat. 

“On the same night that Captain Blair marched on this expedition the 
picket to the west of the fort commanded by Captain Hogan, where I 
served, was attacked by four or five hundred men, who, after exchanging a 
few shots, ran away and left their plunder on the road, and succeeded only 
in setting fire to a few houses of the bazar, which were soon extinguished. 
From this day we heard nothing from the enemy, and on the roth were 
joined by a detachment from Cawnpore, commanded by Major Crabb, con- 
sisting of his and Major Balfour's regiments of two battalions each, fifty 
grenadiers, and fifty light infantry Europeans, under Major Humphries, and 
a large train of artillery directed by Captain Hill. The next day arrived 
the Nawab Vizier with an immense army, which encamped on the opposite 
side of the river from Chunar, and stayed there till the 26th, during which 
time the Governor frequently visited and was visited by him. On the 13th 
we were reinforced by the arrival of Major Roberts’ regiment from Lucknow, 
with a most seasonable supply of one hundred thousand rupees, which were 
distributed to the troops. The army, being divided into two detachments, 
marched on the 16th, one commanded by. Major Crabb, consisting of his 
regiment, Captain Blaiz’s battalions, and the party of the Vizier’s body- 
guard, now increased to five hundred men, moved towards Lutteefpore, 
about thirty-six miles from Chunar, through passes, woods, and hills almost 
impenetrable to artillery, of which they had a large train, composed of four 
six-pounders, one mortar, and one howitzer. The other detachment, whose 
object was Pateeta, under the command of Major Popham, was formed of 
his, Major Roberts’, and Major Balfour’s regiments, the two companies of 
Europeans, and the fifty French Rangers, with twoeighteen-pounders, six six- 
pounders, one mortar, and two howitzers. On the 2oth Pateeta was taken 
by storm, with the loss of six men only, and Major Crabb, having on the 
same day defeated a large army, in which engagement he lost only ten men, 
entered Lutteefpore on the 21st, i having been evacuated in the night. On 
the 23rd Major Balfour, who, with his regiment of two battalions and two 
six-pounders, had left Major Popham’s camp the day before, entered Ram- 
nagur. I forgot to tell you that Major Moses Crauford with his regiment 
and one hundred and fifty cavalry had arrived from Buxar on the 19th, 
and that about the same time we heard of Major James Crauford with his 
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regiment being on the back of the hills behind Bedjeghur, which was now 
the only fort left to the rebel Raja. The whole detachment being again 
collected together at Lutteefpore (except Major Roberts’ regiment and the 
five hundred of the Vizier’s body-guard, which returned to attend the 
Governor-General) marched against Bedjeghur, which is so strong a place, 
situated on so perpendicular a rock 786 feet high, that there is little 
prospect of taking it except by blockade. The Governor-General, having 
taken leave of the Nawab Vizier on the 26th, left Chunar in the night, and 
arrived early the next morning at Ramnagur ; from thence he crossed over, 
two days after, to Benaris, where he now is employed in distributing rewards 
and punishments, and in settling the country under the authority of the new 
Raja. The man whom he has raised to that dignity is called Mehip Narain, 
and is a legitimate grandson of Bulwant Sing by the female line, whilst the 
rebel Raja, by name Cheit Sing, isa bastard son of Bulwant Sing. The new 
Raja, is a young man of about nineteen, very heavy, very fat, very dull, and 
very stupid ; his father, however, who is appointed deputy, is thought to be 
a remarkably ciever man, as is also the person they have made Dewan, or 
Prime Minister. Mr. Markham is continued in the Residency, and is to 
have a guard of seven hundred men, commanded by Captain Hogan. 
Cheit Sing has fled altogether out of this province, and has taken refuge 
with part of his treasures in Chatterpore, at the court of the Bundelcund 
Raja, who has been written to by the Governor to deliver him up that he 
may suffer the punishment due to his crimes. The greatest part of his 
treasures, which are supposed to have been immense, were plundered by 
his own people the day he fled from Lutteefpore. A small part he carried with 
him, and the rest will enrich those officers who are luckily engaged in the 
siege of Bedjeghur. <A day or two after that he released Mr. Barnet, a 
merchant of Benaris, the Governor’s Banyan, and one of the greatest black 
bankers of this country, all three of whom he had in close confinement ; 
but fourteen of the French Rangers, who, being sick, had been left behind 
at Mirzapore when Captain Mayaffre marched from thence on the 18th of 
August to Ramnagur, had been carried prisoners to Lutteefpore, were 
put to death by order of the Raja, as were also some black men of rank who 
had formerly been obnoxious to him, and were now unluckily in his hands. 

“The above account has already taken so much room, that were I to 
say much about myself, this letter would be hardly portable. As for news, 
I am here out of the way of ever hearing any till it is stale. Intelligence is 
just received from Colonel Muir that he has concluded a treaty of peace and 
alliance with Scindia, the Mahratta chief, who was opposed to him in the 
North-west, and the last letters from General Goddard on the Bombay side 
seem to promise a peace with the whole Mahratta State, which there is no 
doubt but the treaty with Scindia will speedily effect. To the southward 
General Sir Eyre Coote has been gaining two victories over Hyder Ali, the 
last of which has been so complete that it is reported that Hyder has 
evacuated Arcot and gone through the Ghauts into his own country, whither 
Coote will pursue him as soon as he has collected provisions and military 
stores sufficient for so distant an expedition. In the meantime Colonel 
Muir, having got rid of Scindia as an enemy,will invade Hyder’s country from 
the northward, and General Goddard, as soon as he shall have concluded 
the peace with the Mahrattas, will enter Hyder’s dominions from the west- 
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ward, whilst Sir Edward Hughes and his fleet attack all his seaports. It is 
further said that Nezapatam is taken from the Dutch, and that with the 
assistance of the Raja of Cundy an internal war has been raised against the 
Mynheers in Ceylon. 

““T have just been informed by a gentleman in Calcutta, that he 
has European letters for me, but was afraid to trust them by the Dauk. 
I am anxiously waiting for their arrival, but cannot receive them in time to 
acknowledge them more particularly by this despatch. I have desired 
Mrs. S. to open this letter before she sends it to you, as I have no time 
to write the same long story to her; it must, indeed, serve for a general 
letter to the whole family, to whom I request you will make my excuses for 
not as usual writing them each a separate letter. To my honoured mother 
I will make an apology myself, which I hope will be admitted, as this is the 
first occasion in which I have been deficient in duty. 

“Your most affectionate and dutiful son, 
“Ep. COLEBROOKE. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN. 


Tue subject of our commercial intercourse with Japan is so 
full of interest that no apology is required for placing 
before our readers some account of the visit of the first 
Englishman to Japan 287 years ago. The name of this 
countryman of ours was William Adams, and although he 
visited this state of the far East in the character of the 
servant of a foreign Power, his thoughts and acts showed 
that while he was faithful to his Dutch masters the inte- 
rests of his own country were never forgotten. I must add 
that the materials for this narrative have been taken with 
permission from the manuscript records in the India Office. 

William Adams was born at Jellingham in Kent, about 
the year 1562. At the age of twelve he became apprentice 
to a pilot at Limehouse, and he remained with him till he 
was twenty-four. He was then appointed master of one 
of Queen Elizabeth’s own war-ships, and for eleven or 
twelve years after the Armada he was employed by the 
Company of Barbary merchants. At this period an im- 
portant change occurred in the commercial world. The 
Dutchman Linschoten returned from India with tales of 
the decadence of the Portuguese, and his evidence, added 
to the increasing confidence of the Protestant maritime 
Powers, emboldened his countrymen to essay the Cape 
route to the Indies. In the year 1598 the Amsterdam 
Company, of which the chief representatives seem to have 
been Peter van der Hay and Hans van der Veek, fitted out 
a fleet * to sail to the Eastern seas. The general and admiral 


* Purchas gives the following as the names of the vessels composing 
this fleet: the Hope, Charitie, Faith, Fidelity, and the Good Newes. He 
also says Sir Jaques Mahu was general and Simon de Cordes vice-admiral. 
The other three captains were named Benninghen, Bockholt, and Sabalt 
de Wert. 
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was Jaques Maihore, and by some chain of circumstances, 
now buried in oblivion, William Adams was appointed 
Pilot-major of the Dutch Fleet, and took passage on board 
the admiral’s own ship. 

The exact date of the sailing of this fleet was June 24, 
1598, but owing to the lateness of the season it was com- 
pelled to take shelter on the coast of Guinea, where many 
men were lost from fever. Thence they proceeded to the 
Brazils, taking on the way the island of Anna Bona, where 
they found a town of eighty houses, and stayed for some 
weeks to refresh. They did not reach the Straits of Ma- 
gellan till April 6, 1599, and it was not until the month of 
September that they found themselves able to quit this 
haven. Then the different vessels parted company, and 
although a rendezvous was appointed off the coast of Chili, 
they never all came together again. The ship to which 
Adams * was attached fortunately weathered the storms it 
encountered, and after waiting twenty-eight days in vain 
for its companions proceeded on its journey across the Pacific. 

At Santa Maria the crew were compelled, notwithstand- 
ing the hostile attitude of the natives, to go on shore in search 
of fresh provisions, and here a party of twenty-three Dutch- 
men and the captain were drawn into an ambuscade and lost 
their lives. This catastrophe was followed by a junction with 
the admiral’s vessel, but what seemed a piece of good fortune 
was speedily dimmed by the fact that it had suffered a 
similar loss in all its officers and half its crew having been 
slain in a skirmish with the same islanders. The two vessels 
then sailed in company for Japan, but were separated ez 
voute in another storm. That, however, which carried 
Adams succeeded in reaching the coast of Japan on April 
19, 1600, and the sight of this long-expected land was 
doubly welcome, inasmuch as only six of the crew were in 
a fit condition for work or, as the narrative puts it, “could 
stand upon their feet.” 

The place at which the ship landed is named Bovingo or 


** At Magellan he changed from the admiral’s ship to another. 
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Bungo in the principality of Satsuma. In a very short time 
the vessel was boarded by the Japanese. Resistance was out 
of the question; and indeed no violence was attempted, but as 
neither could speak the other’s language little progress was 
made towards an understanding till the arrival of a Jesuit 
interpreter, The chief of Bovingo gave them a favourable 
reception, allotting them a house to live in and fresh pro- 
visions. Of twenty-four sick men and whole, six died at 
Bovingo before the Emperor of Japan, hearing of the 
arrival of the foreign vessel, sent a fleet to escort its crew 
to his capital at Ozaka. Adams being now the highest in 
rank became spokesman for the rest, and had to reply to many 
inquiries about his country and the condition of Europe. 
After this interview Adams, with his Dutch servant, was 
committed to custody, but was well treated. Ata second 
interview the emperor asked specifically, “What was their 
reason for coming so far?” And Adams replied diplo- 
matically, that “they were a people that sought friendship 
with all nations, and to have trade in all countries, bringing 
such merchandise as their own afforded to exchange for 
foreign commodities.” 

By this time Adams had made a sufficiently favourable 
impression on the emperor to gain better treatment, in- 
cluding a change to more comfortable quarters ; but he was 
still kept in nominal confinement for thirty-nine days. He 
himself wrote, during this period, that he daily expected the 
punishment of the cross, as the Portuguese and Jesuits 
were particularly bitter against him and the Dutch, alleging 
that they were all pirates, and if they were treated as such 
it would deter others of the same race from coming to 
Japan. It seemed only too probable that these arguments 
would carry weight with a timid and suspicious ruler ; but 
after more than five weeks’ incarceration Adams was able to 
write: ‘But God showed mercy unto us,’ the emperor 
having decided that it would be unjust to put the Dutch to 
death because they were opposed in religion and politics 
to the Portuguese, when they had done no wrong in Japan. 
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Meantime the ship itself had been brought as near as 
possible to Ozaka, and the first intimation Adams received 
of his liberation was an inquiry if he wished to go on board 
his vessel. To this he joyfully assented, only to find that 
the ship had been plundered, and that he had lost his 
clothes, books, and instruments. The lives of the remain- 
ing officers and crew had, like his, been spared, and when 
news of the robbery reached the emperor he ordered resti- 
tution to be made; but this, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
was only done in a very imperfect manner, although the 
sum of 50,000 rials,* or about £4,166 of our money, was 
handed over to them as compensation by the emperor. 
The Court moved at this moment to Eddo (Yeddo), in 
the province of Quanto, and the ship was moved round 
the coast to the same destination. Two years passed 
in silence, and then the Dutch crew mutinied, and de- 
manded that the remaining portion of the 50,000 rials 
should be divided amongst them. Then each man, in the 
words of the narrative, “took his way whither he thought 
best ;” but those that remained in Japan were allowed 
by the emperor 2 lbs. of rice a day. History contains, 
with one exception, no record of their subsequent fate, 
but Adams’s fortunes proved greater and more remarkable 
after the dispersion of the band. The abortive Dutch 
voyage turned out to be of importance, because of the 
individual success of the Englishman who chanced to be 
associated with it. 

The details of Adams's early career in Japan are meagre 
or practically nil. It was four or five years after his first 
arrival in the country that he succeeded in ingratiating 
himself with the emperor by the construction of a small 
vessel. When the emperor desired him to build one, he 
replied that he was no carpenter; but the emperor was not 
to be thus put off, and said, “ Well, do your endeavours, if 
it be not good it is no matter.” Adams then built a ship of 





* A rial was a silver coin current in Persia and Arabia equal to two 
French francs or twenty English pence.—Badfour’s Cyclopedia. 
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as eighty tons, in all respects, we are told, on the English plan. 
ed He was rewarded with an annual pension of seventy ducats, 
urd in addition to his daily allowance of rice. His influence 
lat with the emperor was such that both the Spaniards and the 
his Portuguese requested him to intercede for them at Court, 
in- and he did so, thus returning good for evil. 
en Notwithstanding his great good fortune, Adams found 
ti- | Japanese life irksome, and after another five years he 
Id, requested leave to return to Europe to see his wife and 
he children, but although he urged his appeal with the em- 
as peror in person, he could not get a favourable response. 
or. The utmost that that prince would do was to allow the 
in Dutch captain to leave in a Japanese junk for Patania, 
id whence he proceeded to Johore, and joined a Dutch fleet 
d he found there, under Admiral Madlidf. By this channel 
e- Adams sent, in October, 1611, the first news of his welfare 
Is to his family, after a silence of more than ten years, as well 
16 | as offers of service to his countrymen, should they make 
at their way to Japan. 
d Then Adams resumed his work in the Emperor of 
Ss, f Japan’s service. He made several voyages round the 
=, | coast in the vessel he had built for the emperor,* and he 
e Fg also built a second ship of the same size. He was re- 
warded with the grant of a manor and of eighty slaves, and 
i the manor was called Phebe. From the description given 
of it it must have been a collection of houses and farms, 
| forming an extensive village, within which Adams had 
€ powers of life and death. When the Spanish governor of 
t the Philippines was wrecked, in a large vessel called the 
Bt St. Francisco, on the Japanese coast, he was lent one of 
, | Adams’s ships to continue his voyage to Acapulco. The 
a Spaniards reciprocated this kindness with the gift of a 
t large fine vessel, which formed a welcome addition to the 
f [ emperor's fleet. 
f | The Dutch also visited Japan in 1609, and again in 


1611, and Adams told them that they would find Japan an 


* His name was Ogosho Samma. 
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“Indies ” for money, and that such articles as lead, raw silk, 
damask, black taffaties, black and red cloth, would command 
ready money. At the same time he gave the following 
interesting account of the country in which he had ex- 
perienced so much hospitality and kindness. 


“This island of Japan is a great land, and lieth in lat. 48° at the 
south extremity, and 35° at the north, in length 220 English leagues. The 
people are good of nature, courteous out of measure, and valiant in war. 
Justice is severely executed upon trangressors without partiality. There is 
not in the world a land better governed by civil policy. The people are 
very superstitious in their religion, being divers’ in opinion. There are 
many Christians by reason of the Jesuits and Franciscans, which are 
numerous, having many churches in the land.” 


The next occasion on which Adams had to use his 
influence and good offices was in behalf of his own country- 
men, under circumstances which have now to be explained. 
The eighth voyage of the English East India Company in 
1611, under the command of General Saris, included an 
intended visit to Japan, for which purpose a small vessel 
named the Clove was specially assigned. The twenty- 
fourth paragraph of the commander’s instructions related to 
the visit to Japan, and specific mention is made of William 
Adams, an Englishman now residing there, and in great 
favour with the emperor. If circumstances proved favour- 
able, General Saris was authorized to found a factory in Japan; 
and, finally, King James wrote a letter of general amity 
and affection for the Emperor of Japan, and asking for his 
royal protection for the intended factory. An intimation of 
the coming visit was conveyed to Adams in a letter from 
Sir Thomas Smith, one of the governors of the Company, 
and he at once told the emperor, who expressed his gratifi- 
cation at the king of so remote a country having such a 
high opinion of himself and his state as to send him a 
special embassy. When Adams felt sure of the emperor's 
good-will, he sent off word to the agent at Bantam that he 
could promise his countrymen a reception “as welcome 
and as free in comparison as in the river of London.” At 
the same time he was not very sanguine about the pros- 
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pects of a busy trade, as the Dutch and Spaniards had 
gained possession of the market. He concludes by 
saying :— 

“Could our English merchants after settling in Japan procure trade 
with the Chinese, then shall our country make great profit here, and the 
Company will not have need to send money out of England, for in Japan 
there are gold and silver in abundance, and therefore by the traffic here 
they will take in exchange money enough for their investments in the 
Indies. The Hollanders are now (1612) settled in Japan, and I have got 
them that privilege* which the Spaniards could never obtain in the fifty or 
sixty years since they first visited Japan. In this year the Spaniards and 
Portuguese have applied to me as an instrument to get their liberty in that 
manner as the Hollanders, but upon consideration of farther inconvenience 
I have not sought it.” 


That Adams had the interests of his country specially 
at heart is shown by more unequivocal action than his 
refusal to exert his influence in behalf of her pronounced 
enemies. He wrote to the agent at Bantam pointing out 
that if the English Company wanted to have a profitable 
trade in Japan it should select some other site than 
Firando for its proposed factory, not merely because the 
Dutch were already established there, but because it was 
situated at an inconvenient distance from the capital of the 
country. He strongly recommended some port on the 
eastern coast, and as close as possible to Edo, the Tokio of 
to-day. In support of his suggestions he sent a map which 
he had himself drawn during his numerous voyages round 
the coast. He also records his own title among the Japanese 
of Augin Samma, and concludes + by saying : “ And comes 
there a ship here I hope the Worshipful Company shall find 
me to be a servant of their servants in such manner as that 


** He thus speaks of there being few charges: ‘The charges at Court 
are not great, only a present for the emperor and another for the king, and 
two or three other presents for the secretaries ; other customs here be 
none.” 

+ The same letter contains one or two other passages worth refer- 
ring to. He says it was only in 1611 that he learnt that the English 
had established trade with the Indies. He also expresses thanks for a 
present of books including a Bible, and for the loan to his wife of £20 by 
Sir Thomas Smith. 
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they shall be satisfied with my services. If any ship come 
near the easternmost part of Japan let them inquire for me, 
nor fear to come near the mainland, for you shall have barks 
with pilots to carry you where you will.” 

The Clove with General Saris* on board, reached 
Firando on June 12, 1613, and was well received by the 
king or governor (Japanese name being Tono), who had 
been specially requested by Adams to give his countrymen 
a hearty welcome and to send him news of their arrival by 
an immediate post. Adams came to Firando on July 29th, 
forty-eight days after the arrival of the English ship. He 
then took them up to the emperor’s Court, and after “a 
costly and tedious journey” Saris and his companions 
returned to Firando in November. The visit to the capital 
was in more than one particular interesting. King James’s 
letter was delivered to the emperor in a personal audience, 
being handed to him by his secretary, and after he had 
bidden the English envoy welcome Adams translated the 
document. General Saris then enumerated his terms with 
regard to the establishment of a factory, and after these were 
abridged, as “the Japanese loved brevity,” the emperor 
gave his formal assent in a convention of seven articles. 

One of the first acts of Saris after his return from Yeddo 
was to appoint Adams + a Company’s servant at a salary of 
£100 a year—a salary greater than that of any factor 
brought from England, and granted to him in consideration 
of his services in inducing the emperor to give permission 
for establishing a factory at Firando, This factory was 


* Bruce’s Annals is of course the standard work for this period, but 
it is quite wrong in this matter, speaking of the journey of Saris to Japan 
having taken place in 1610, and having been such a failure that one of the 
factors recommended Siam as a preferable field for commerce to Japan. 

+ Adams first demanded #12 per month, saying that the Dutch gave 
him £15. He also expressed his desire to stay on in Japan “ to get some 
fruit for his labour, having hitherto spent many years in vain in order not 
to return home with an empty purse.” Adams is stated to have changed 
his original intention of returning to England in the Clove through some 
discourtesies offered him by Captain Saris. The emperor gave him leave 
to tarry or depart. 
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duly established with Mr. Cock as chief, and six other 











































me, Englishmen were left with him. Their names were 
irks Tempest Peacock, Richard Wickham, William Eaton, 
/ Walter Carwarden, Edward Saris, and William Nelson. 
hed [ Of these Peacock and Carwarden were shortly afterwards 
the sent to Cochin China, where they unfortunately lost their 
had ) lives. With regard to the security of the factory, Adams 
nen wrote to Sir Thomas Smith assuring him that it would be 
by as safe in his hands as if it were in Smith’s own house, and 
pth, he went on to suggest that certain presents should be sent 
He to the emperor, viz., sufficient Russia glass to glaze a 
“a | room, some fine lamb-skins, three pieces of Holland cloth, 
ons {| and three or four pairs of spectacles. 
ital Reference has been made to the want of cordiality 
S's between Saris and Adams. The feelings of the former 
ce, — towards the man who had most contributed to the success 
iad =} of his voyage were revealed in the instructions he left behind 
he { him with regard to the new factory at Firando. Not: 
ith merely did he say that Adams was only fit to be employed 
_ as master of the junk and as linguist at Court, but he went 
ae on to declare that Adams was better affected to the 
Flemings and the Spaniards than to his own nation. In 
do support of these random charges there is absolutely no 
of evidence, and the success of his efforts to promote the 
seal factory might have been deemed sufficient to save his 
- reputation for patriotism and good faith. On December 5th 
- in the same year as that of its arrival the Clove sailed for 
ne England. . 
- A few of the chief incidents in the early life of this 
an factory may be briefly sketched. In the first year of its \ 
a existence the Christians fell into disgrace, and the Spanish 
ie padres were ordered to leave the country. This did not 
ne affect the English merchants, but when they hoisted their 
* | flag with the cross on it they were required to take it down. 
ae One curious fact about the factory house was that it was 
ref rented from a Chinaman called Andrea Dittis, and the rent 


seems to have been £20 every six months. After the first 


22 
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term the fee simple was purchased for a trifling sum, but as 
Andrea’s name appears several times later for different 
amounts paid over to him he must have retained a lien on 
either the land or the building. He is also spoken of as 
our landlord. Dittis was a Chinese Christian, who turned 
to his own profit the desire of the English merchants to 
obtain a commercial foothold in China. Several attempts 
were made, but with only moderate success, to promote 
trade with the other ports of Japan such as Nagasaki and 
Ozaka. The emperor's privileges allowed of this being 
done, but the Japanese officials were not over well dis- 
posed to promote trade. This may have been due as much 
to the insignificance of the funds and merchandize* at the 
disposal of the Firando factors as to political bias. Even 
the emperor appears to have grown cold, for when one of 
the factors named Wickham was sent with a special show 
of woollen goods to Yeddo only a very small quantity was 
purchased by the Court. 

Adams seems to have been employed in a variety of 
ways besides as intermediary with the emperor. In 1614 
he was appointed to command a junk fitted out for trade 
with Siam, but the vessel being caught by the monsoon had 
to put into the Loo Choo} Islands for shelter and return 
to Firando ve zufecté. At this time Adams when not at 
sea resided principally at Nagasaki, where the Spanish and 
Portuguese were not only firmly established, but had gained 
some converts to the Church of Rome. Adams had to put 
up with their secret animosity, and in a letter from one of 


* Their value seems to have been only £5,000, 

+ The king and inhabitants of these islands gave them a friendly 
reception, Naffa is mentioned as the chief port, and is probably identical 
with Napakiang. Wheat, rice, and ambergris are specified as being among 
the natural productions of the archipelago, and very abundant. Of the 
people Wickham, the factor, wrote; “The inhabitants of these islands are 
descended from the race of the Chinas, wearinge theyre hayre longe, but 
tyed up on the right side of the head; a peaceable and quiet people; but 
of late years conquered by Ximas Dono, king of Satchma (Satsuma), so 
that now they are governed by the Japan lawes and customes, by which 
meanes they have lost theyre trade and priviledges in China,” 
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the Company’s agents occurs the passage : “ The papistical 
rabble at Langasaque give out in his absence that he is a 
Lutrano (Lutheran), and they consider that he has incensed 
the emperor against them.” While thus openly attacked, 
insinuations continued to be made against him from time to 
time in private letters that he was playing a double part 
and acting in collusion with his old employers the Dutch. 
These suggestions arose from the commercial success of 
the Dutch, who seem to have owed it, not to Adams’s 
assistance, but to the undoubted superiority of their cloth.* 

In the year 1614 a civil war was begun between the 
emperor and the son of his predecessor. This contest led to 
an improvement in the English trade, for no difficulty was 
experienced in getting rid of the lead, ordnance, and powder 
which formed part of the C/ove's cargo. In arranging 
this particular transaction Adams naturally took the 
leading part. 

When General Saris returned to England he painted 
the prospects of Japanese trade in such glowing colours 
that several ships were sent out to develop it; but the 
advantages of Japan were not considered to be confined 
to its own home trade, for perhaps its chief merit con- 
sisted in its affording a convenient base for commercial 
intercourse with Corea and China.t The road to Corea 
lay through Yesso (then imperfectly known to the 
Japanese ruler himself) and Tsusima, while that with 
China was to be secured through the friendly offices 
of some Chinese merchants interested in the trade 
between Japan and the mainland. There is no doubt 
that the sustained efforts of the East India Company to 


** In a letter from the factor occurs the admission: ‘“ The Hollanders, 
by reason of their fine cloths, have the chief custom of the lords and 
gentlemen of Edo, who seldom buy any coarse, except to give as livery to 
their servants. 

+ Mr. Coppingdale, captain and chief merchant, of the Hozeander, a 
ship sent from Bantam to Firando, where “the raw silk of China is always 
ready money in Japan. Either we must procure a peaceable trade in China 
or else, as the Hollanders do, trade with them per force.” 
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develop the trade with Japan and to convert Firando 
into a flourishing factory were largely due to the sanguine 
expectations of General Saris. 

Meantime the very man on whom the success of the 
undertaking really depended had been so often slighted by 
the factors that his enthusiasm had grown cold, if his friend- 
ship had not been absolutely alienated. When he receiveda 
letter from the emperor, who in 1615 had got the better 
of his rival and was firmly seated on the throne, asking 
him to come to Yeddo to advise with him as to a fort 
in the Loo Choo group, the English factors declared the 
letter to be a forgery, and got up between the Dutch and 
Adams so that he might accompany them to the emperor’s 
court. When the whole matter came to be considered 
at home the Company had no hesitation in declaring 
that these allegations were false. The emperor's personal 
friendship for Adams seems to have increased rather than 
diminished, and he even went so far as to entreat him 
never to go another sea voyage, promising that if he 
incurred any loss he would raise his stipend by the same 
amount. It is not remarkable to find that under this 
patronage Adams showed himself on the termination of 
his two years’ engagement with the Company averse to 
re-engage himself * at the same salary of £100 a year. 
That his sympathies were still English was shown by 
his refusing to yield to the emperor's entreaties not to 
go to sea, saying that he had given his word to command 
the junks and that it would be to his dishonour not to do 
so. That this was no empty declaration is shown by the 
fact, that in 1615 after his contract with the East India 
Company had expired, and when he was still in doubt as to 
how far they would accede to his terms, he commanded 
a junk for them in a very successful journey to Siam. 


* In 1615 he asked that £30 or £40 should be given to his wife in 
England, but this he promised to repay in Japan; There is no detailed 
information, but from several references it appears to be unquestionable 
that Adams had a wife in Japan also. 
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Nothing has been said of any differences of opinion 
or want of harmony between the English residents and 
Japanese officials, although these must have occasionally 
arisen. The following incident is no doubt typical of 
many unknown passages in the early intercourse of the 
two peoples. It occurred in July, 1615. 


“The executioner of Firando (an official of reputation in these parts) 
sent for the English Jurebasso accusing him with defaming his character 
by having said that he had put persons to death without cause. The 
Jurebasso denied the charge, but this did not appease the Bongew, for 
the next day he sent Mr. Cock word that for his sake he had saved the 
life of the Jurebasso (7.e., he would not prosecute him), but that he must 
leave Firando in six days, otherwise threatening to make away with him. 
Agent Cock replied that he was under the protection of Ogosho 
Samma, the emperor, and had it under his ferme that no justice in Japan 
might meddle with me, nor no servant in my house, but for the 
emperor’s permission, warning them upon their heads, as they would answer 
it with their whole generation, not to touch the Jurebasso till the king of 
Firando returned from Court; which reply Cock imagined put them ina 
quandare as they afterwards sent word that they were willing to pardon 
the Jurebasso. In this, however, he was mistaken, for two or three days 
afterwards the Jurebasso was set upon by the retainers of the executioner, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. The king being absent, Agent Cock 
complained of this outrage done his servant to the Chief Justice of 
Firando, who promised to issue an order restraining the Bongew from offering 
the Jurebasso any further violence. This affair was ultimately accommodated 
through the mediation of Taccamon Dono,* who represented to Mr. Cock 
that if the suit against the Bongew was followed up he would be obliged 
to ‘cut his bellie’ aid the Jurebasso the like.” 


As a contrast to this collision it may be mentioned that 
the Tono of Firando was invited to dinnert at his own 
request at the English factory, and that he showed his 
appreciation of the hospitality by sending the next day the 
present of a buck, but perhaps a more sincere testimonial 
to the heartiness of the English cheer was afforded by his 


* Dono or Tono=King or Daimio? 

| There are several notices later on in the diaries and correspondence 
to similar entertainments, and the following information in connection with 
them is interesting. ‘It was common on these occasions for some of the 
Japanese guests and even the neighbours to contribute to the banquet. 
Thus Jubio Dono sent two barsos native wine, and two bundles of dried 
tunny fish, and Tonoman Samma, the king’s brother, sent. two barrels 
Rotton wine and a fish, and Gonaco Dono a dish of oranges.” 
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again asking to be invited to supper on the following 
evening. The Factors were feasted in their turn by the 
Tono with the following result—*“ the entertaynment was 
good, only the drynking was over much.” Similar hospi- 
talities were exchanged on several subsequent occasions, 
and at one banquet the Tono waited on his English guests 
with his own hands. The English merchants had by this 
time formed a pretty true and shrewd guess as to Japanese 
character, for they pronounced the people to be so fickle 
in their tastes that what was in high favour one season 
would be out of repute the next, and that novelty in 
imports was essential to success in trade. The trade with 
Tushma or Tsusima was rendered unprofitable, not because 
the islanders would not carry on commercial intercourse, 
but simply because their money was of no value. An 
instance is cited of English goods being paid for 
ultimately in walnuts. After stating these facts, the result 
of a disappointing experience, it will be suggestive to quote 
the following passage from the Court Minutes showing 
what expectations were based on the Japanese trade. 
“The export of gold and silver from England is very 
distasteful both to our state and people and openeth many 
men’s mouthes against our trade, and is not profitable too 
if we could find means to prevent it; for our purpose, 
drift, and expectation is to furnish all places when we have 
commodities for silver, with.the silver of Japan.” 

At the end of 1616 Adams left the Company’s service, 
receiving his salary at the rate of £100* a year, for the 
period of three years and one month. He then purchased 
a junk from the factory and started in private trade on his 
own account with Cochin China. Up to the last he had 
been most helpful, procuring the release of prisoners taken 
by the Portuguese and Spaniards from under British pro- 
tection, where the factors had failed to gain any redress, 
and whenever the Company’s agents went to Yeddo it was 
always at the house of Adams that they resided. In con- 


* 1233 tais or £308 odd. 
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nection with this part of the subject it will be appropriate 
to quote at this point Agent Cock’s account of his visit to 
the emperor’s Court in company with Adams in 1616. 


“ The king’s castle is exceeding strong, having a double ditch and stone 
walls a league over each way. I do hould it to be much more in compass 
than the city of Coventry, it will contain in it above 200,000 souldiers in 
time of war. The emperor’s palace is a huge thing. The roofs of all the 
rooms are guilded with gould, and all the walls the same, except where painted 
with lions, tigers, panthers, eagles, and other beasts or fowls very lively 
drawne, and more esteemed than gilding. The floors were covered with 
mats edged with damask or cloth of gold, the plaits so closely woven that 
the point of a knife could not be inserted between them. None of us were 
admitted to see the emperor but myself, Mr. Eaton, and Mr. Wilson. He 
sat alone upon a place, something rising with one step, and had a silk 
catabra of a bright blew upon his back ; he sat upon the matts cross-legged 
lyke a telier, and som three or four Bozes or Pagon Prists on his right 
hand in a room something lower. None, no not Codgskin Dono, nor his 
secretary, might not enter into the room where he sat, yet he called me 
once or twice to have come in, which I refused, which as I understood 
afterward was well esteemed of, I staid but littell in the place but was 
willed to retorne, and both at my entrance and retorne he bowed his head.” 


The emperor who gave this reception was not the same 
as Adams’s friend, who had died in the spring of this year, 
and notwithstanding his friendly attitude on this occasion, 
he very soon showed his suspicion of the foreigners, if not 
open animosity. Even Adams fell under a cloud on sus- 
picion of harbouring Christian priests at his country resi- 
dence. However, the emperor conceded the renewal of 
the privileges of trade and residence which were required, 
but he refused to give a letter to the king of Cochin China 
which was the main object of Cock’s mission. An early 
indication was afforded at this time of the little compunction 
with which our merchants would become soldiers and con- 


querors, when they suggested to the emperor’s admiral 
that he should undertake the conquest of the Philippines 
from the Spaniards by the aid of the English and Dutch. 
The political motive at the root of this suggestion was 
to bring finally home to the mind of the Japanese Govern- 
ment the difference between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic nations, and capital was made out of the recent 
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Gunpowder Plot to show that Papists were conspirators 
and intriguers against authority. That these suggestions 
produced little effect was discovered on the way back to 
Firando, when, on careful perusal of the new privileges, it 
was discovered that they limited the right of trade and 
residence to the place where their ships arrived, or, in other 
words, to Firando for the English. 

On making this discovery Cock at once retraced his 
steps to Yeddo, taking Adams with him, in the hope of 
inducing the emperor to restore the old privileges. All 
their representations were in vain. They were bandied 
about from one member of council to another, the emperor 
was represented as being furious and easily displeased, and 
the English had to submit to suffering some loss from the 
emperor's zeal in ridding the land of Jadres. The best 
consolation he could get was that, if the measures against 
the Roman Catholics proved successful, the English might 
count upon more favourable terms in the following year by 
renewing their request. The Japanese ministers even 
went so far as to say that the English were much better off 
in Japan than the Portuguese in China, but Mr. Cock had 
no difficulty in pointing out that this was not the case, and 
that the Portuguese enjoyed access from Macao to Canton, 
and immunity from the heavy charge of making presents at 
Court as he had to do. Adams gives his version of the ne- 
gotiation, which is fortunately still on record. 

“A few days after my arrival at Firando from a voyage to Siam, I pro- 
ceeded with Mr. Cock up to the emperor’s Court, and in five days after his 
arrival Mr. Cock delivered his present to the emperor, and in two days 
afterwards sent me to Court to demand a renewal of the privileges granted 
by the late emperor, and a gowshin for the English junk for Siam, which 
things were promised to be granted with all kind speeches, but in conclu- 
sion not performed as afterwards appeared. .. . Mr. Cock used every 
endeavour to get the new privileges made general, but to no effect, receiv- 
ing this answer to all his applications that ‘this was the first year of the 
emperor's reign, and as his edict was gone all over Japan it was not a thing 
presently to be called back again,’ and that the Company's agent must 
therefore be content till next year, giving hopes that an application to that 


effect on going up with the Present the Privileges might be again enlarged. 
“The following were the causes of these restraints upon foreigners. 
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In the year 1615 Japan was convulsed with wars for Fidayya Samma, the 
son of Quambacco, who was an infant two years old at the death of his 
father, being now in his 24th year, and having abundance of riches thought 
himself sufficiently strong, with the assistance of divers nobles, to make 
war with the emperor in support of his right to the throne. He was also 
incited to this enterprise by the Jesuits and Friars, who made him believe 
that he should work miracles, but eventually it proved to the contrary, for 
the old emperor presently maketh his forces ready by sea and land, 
marcheth against him and compasseth his castle. At length, though with 
loss of multitudes on both sides, he razeth the castle walls, setteth it on fire, 
and burneth Fidayya Samma in it. Thus ended the wars. Now the 
emperor hearing of these Jesuits and Friars being in the castle with his 
enemies and still instigating disaffection from time to time against him, 


‘commanded all Romish Christian men to depart out of his country, and 


their churches to be pulled down and burnt. This was the consequence 
in the old emperor’s time. Now this year (1616) the old emperor dying, 
his son * succeeded him, and he is more set against the Romish religion 
than his father was, for he has prohibited any of his subjects on pain of 
death from becoming Romish Christians, and the more effectually to pre- 
vent the Romish sect from spreading in Japan, he hath ordered that no 
stranger merchant reside in any of the great cities, lest under that pretext, 
the Jesuits and Friars might secretly teach and propagate their doctrines. 
These are the causes that our English factory and all other foreigners are 
not suffered as before to go up into the country.” 


The conclusion to which the English residents came was 
that if they could not regain their old privileges it would be 
“but a folly to hould a factory in Japan,” and, consequently, 
all their efforts were directed to inducing the new emperor 
to concede the same favours as his predecessor had granted. 
In all this they had to put up with the keen competition of 
the Dutch, who, in the desire to obtain a monopoly of the 
trade, were prepared to accept temporary loss by under- 
selling English goods. Although the emperor gave Adams 
in 1617 a personal letter to the king of Cochin China, he 
refused to extend any fresh favour to his countrymen, and, 
when a fresh embassy was sent at great expense to Yeddo 
with a second letter from King James to the emperor, 
which Adams translated into Japanese, the only reply + 


* Shongo Samma, son of Ogosho Samma. 

+ This decision was expressed in the following words: “ That the 
emperour would give our Englishe nation no larger privileges than other 
strangers have ; only to sell our merchandize at Firando and Langasaque. 
The reason he doth it, is for that his owne merchants of Japan shall have 
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given was that they might continue to trade at Firando. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to say how far this unfavour- 
able reply was due to the death of a Japanese man who was 
killed in a scuffle at Ykanowra by Mr. Eaton, one of the 
Company’s factors. The deed seems to have been acci- 
dental, but Eaton was placed in confinement, and, after 
some delay, his Japanese boy, who was the primary cause 
of the fracas, had his throat cut by order of the local court. 
After being detained several weeks, Mr. Eaton was re- 
leased, and the incident seemed to possess no ulterior signi- 
ficance. It might easily have proved different, for several of 
the deceased’s companions swore they would take Eaton's 
life. He owed his safety to the strenuous efforts of the 
Firando factors, and the Japanese governor of that 
place.* 

In 1617 Adams, who had shown his goodwill towards 
the Company by recovering several of their old debts which 
had been given up for lost, declared his intention of return- 
ing to England, but the Chinese merchants Dittis and 
Whaw induced him to forego this intention, and to under- 
take instead anothervoyage to Cochin China. He may 
have been tempted to this by the great profit of his journey 
to Siam in the previous year, when the sapan wood and 
deerskins brought from Siam in the junk Sea Adventure 


the profit of selling within land before strangers, as also that under culler 
of buying and selling noe Prists may lurk up and downe his countrey to 
alter religion, as heretofore they have donne.” No reply was sent to King 
James’s letter, because it was addressed to the emperor’s deceased father 
(‘a thing held ominous in Japan ”). 

* Another incident of a somewhat similar kind, which happened about 
the same time, is thus described: “1617, April 4. This day the cook, an 
Englishman, in a rage threw a knife at Ball, the king’s dogg, which we kept 
in the English house, and killed him. If this had hapened in the tyme 
Foyné Samme, who esteemed the dogg, yt might have cost us all our lives. 
The present king overlooked it, saying that he presumed it was done acci- 
dentally.” Two years later one of the factors, Edmund Sayer, was banished 
by order of the Japanese, because of a disturbance with some of their 
people, in which the Japanese were the aggressors. Two of the latter were 
also banished. The sentence against Sayer was allowed to lapse in the 
following year. 
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realized a profit of 300 per cent. By the commencement 
of 1618 the Japanese authorities had become more opposed 
to the English trading with the interior, and on one occasion 
Adams was paid 100 tais, or £25, to remain behind to 
recover money and bring it to Firando, for he “was the 
only Englishman permitted to stay there.” 

At the same time that the Japanese showed a waning 
sympathy, the rivalry between the Dutch and English 
became more acute, and broke out in acts of overt hostility. 
In August the Dutch vessel Swaz arrived at Firando with 
an English prize, the Attendant. There were no English 
on board her, and Captain Cock insinuated that they had 
been thrown overboard. The Dutch offered to restore the 
ship, but, as it had been plundered, this reparation was not 
held to be sufficient, and again the factors went on a special 
mission to Yeddo, to obtain an order from the emperor for 
inflicting a more adequate punishment upon their rivals. 
In this they seem to have failed, and the relations between 
the neighbouring factories continued to be bitter, until, in 
1620, an event occurred which provoked an open collision. 
The Dutch had attacked in Patania Road some of our 
vessels, and in a scuffle they had killed Captain John 
Jourdain, the English President of Batavia, besides taking 
several prisoners. Now it happened that some of the 
vessels reaching Firando had on board some of these cap- 
tives, three of whom made good their escape to the English 
factory, and, when the Dutch officers demanded their sur- 
render, the factor, Captain Cock, stoutly refused to yield up 
his countrymen, and, when the Dutch had recourse to force, 
manfully defended the factory, and repulsed his assailants. 
The story still stands in his own words : 


“The Hollanders at Firando hereupon demanded them to be delivered 
back as captives. The English chief, Richard Cock, answered that he would 
first see the commission authorizing them to take the shipping and goods 
of the Company, and the persons of their servants. ‘To which they made 
no reply, but went to the Tono of Firando, demanding of him that their 
English slaves * (kengos) might be returned. The Tono answered that he 
took not the English to be their slaves, but, if they had such a pretension, 
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referred them to the emperor. Seeing their expectation frustrated, they 
made their assaults on the English factory in one day, and, though they 
outnumbered the English in the proportion of 100 to 1, yet, by the assis- 
tance of the Japanese,t our neighbours, the Dutch, were repulsed.” 


The narrative is thus continued: 


“The Hollanders this year having seven ships in the port of Firando, 
have by sound of trumpet proclaimed open war against the English. They 
pursued this declaration by various outrages, for, though as soon as they 
had assaulted the factory, the Tono sent for the Dutch commander, and 
obliged him to exchange a written undertaking with the English chief not 
to ill-use Englishman or Hollander in word or deed, in three or four days 
after the Dutch seized a boat belonging to an English /oyfone, just returned 
from Cochin China. The Tono, moved at this violence, which he witnessed, 
sent a party of soldiers to apprehend Speck, the Dutch captain, nor was he 
liberated till Richard King, the Englishman whom the Hollanders had taken 
with the boat, was set free. This affair was scarcely passed over when an 
English junk arrived from Siam. Two boats going from our factory to tow 
her in, the Hollanders fired into therm, and, misusing the English on board, 
killed a Japanese. Yet, for all this, no justice is executed against them by 
the king of Firando, though the emperor hath commanded him to do it.” 


It was while this feud was at its height, and before the 
Treaty of Defence between England and Holland of July, 
1619, had reached Japan, that William Adams died, as 
recorded in the following passage: 


‘* William Adams’s engagement to serve the Company expired on 24th 
December, 1616. His death occurred in May, 1620. In the interval he 
was employed partly in trading on his own account, and partly as interpreter 
and commercial or political agent to others. Thus we find him alternately 
navigating his own junk, going as pilot or captain for the factory as well as 





* The arrogance of the Dutch at this time is illustrated by the following 
anecdote: “A Dutchman, who had lived in the country twenty years, and 
who spoke the Japanese language fluently, being up at the imperial court, 
began to boast of the power of the king of Holland, and that he kept all 
the other European kings in subjection. This flourish was made in the 
presence of Cock and other English, the Dutchman supposing that he was 
not understood by them. But our Company’s agent, correcting him, ex- 
plained the nature of the Dutch Government, and that but for the assistance 
of the king of England, the States of Holland had never vaunted of their 
power. The Portuguese and Spaniards were present at this discourse, and 
jeered the braggart at his exposure, while the Japanese byestanders joined 
in the laugh.” 

+ “The English were constrained to keep in their house a guard of 
Japans night and day, armed at great charge.” 
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native owners, assisting both the English and Dutch deputations by his 
knowledge of the language and customs at Court, and, amidst all, conduct- 
ing specific negotiations entrusted to him by the emperor.” 


Agent Cock, who had several times denounced him as 
the ally of the Dutch, thus wrote of him after his death : 


“Our good friend Captain William Adams, who was so long before us. 
in Japan, departed out of this world the 16th of May last, and made Mr. 
William Eaton and myself his overseers, giving the one half of his estate to 
his wife and child in England and the other half to a son and daughter* he 
hath in Japan. I cannot but be sorrowful for the loss of such a man as 
Captain William Adams was, he having been in such favour with two 
Emperors of Japan as never was any Christian in these parts of the world, 
and might freely have entered and had speech with emperors when many 
Japan kings stood without and could not be permitted. This emperor hath 
confirmed the lordship to his son which the other emperor gave to the 
father.” 


The subsequent history of the Firando factory down to 
its withdrawal does not come within the range of this narra- 
tive, but when it is remembered that 240 years were to 
elapse after the death of Adams before Japan opened her- 
self to European trade and influence, the magnitude of his 
success must become more apparent to the reader. It may 
be fairly claimed for the memory of William Adams that he 
was one of the pioneers of English commerce in the far 
East. His own personal success during the twenty years 
of his residence in the country was quite extraordinary, and, 
if the East India Company did not fare equally welk 
in its efforts to develop the Japan trade, the result was not 
in any way attributable to want either of effort or of zeal on 
the part of Adams. This account of his career may do 
something to perpetuate his name as one of those English 
worthies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whose 
efforts and exile brought little or no personal benefit to 
themselves, but whose example and experience contributed 
so much to the extension of our national commerce and 
dominion in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Demetrius BOULGER. 


** Named Joseph and Susannah respectively. 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN CODES.* 


In this volume we have an edition of the Anglo-Indian 
Codes, in which the commentator has the advantage of 
being to a great extent the author of the codes on which he 
comments, while as to all his official position gave him 
special opportunities for becoming acquainted with the 
objects at which they aimed, and the degree of success which 
they have attained. Mr. Stokes was Secretary to the 
Legislative Council of the Governor-General of India, while 
Mr. H. S. Maine, Mr. J. F. Stephen, and Mr. Hobhouse 
filled successively the post of Law-Member. He then held 
that office himself for five years. During this last period 
the Codes which consolidate the law of negotiable instru- 
ments, of easements, trusts, and the transfer of real pro- 
perty were framed and passed. The Penal Code, as is 
well known, was the work of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macau- 
lay, and was passed by Sir Barnes Peacock. All the other 
Codes in this volume became law under the official respon- 
sibility of the other members whom we have named, though 
some even of these were drawn by Mr. Stokes. 

The present volume contains the substantive law of 
India, so far as it has been yet codified. It commences 
with a most interesting general introduction, in which 
we are shown the principles upon which Indian codification 
has proceeded, and the steps by which it has advanced. 
Each Code has its own special introduction, containing a 
summary of its provisions, and pointing out how far it 


* ©The Anglo-Indian Codes,” Edited by Wuirtey Sroxes, D.C.L., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Correspondent of the Institute of 
France, and late Law-Member of the Council of the Governor-General 
of India. Vol. I. Substantive Law, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1887, 
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differs from the corresponding branch of English law. 
Every section is illustrated and explained by reference to 
decisions of the English and Indian Courts. An elaborate 
index supplies the fullest facility for reference. The whole 
constitutes the first instalment of a work which will add, if 
possible, to the legal reputation of its author; which will 
deprive English lawyers of all excuse for the blank ignorance 
they display of the advance of legal science in the East ; 
and which, if it does not excite our own legislators to emu- 
lation, ought at least to cover them with shame. 

Our Indian Empire possesses all the conditions which 
render codification at once necessary and difficult. It isa 
singular instance of a civilized country which has no /ex 
Joct. The community is divided into great classes, each 
of which is supposed to be governed by its own personal 
law. When they have no personal law, they have no law, 
except what we choose to invent for them. Far the 
larger part of the population consists of Hindus and Mu- 
hammedans, who have each an elaborate legal system of 
their own. Besides these, there is the large and growing 
East Indian class, who are generally of mixed English and 
native blood, and who are perfectly satisfied to be treated 
as Englishmen. There are the smaller but still respectable 
classes of Jews, Parsees, and Armenians, of whose usages 
little or nothing is known. Beyond these again are the 
aboriginal tribes, dwellers on hill and in jungles, who want 
very little law, and have still less, Till the latter half of 
the present century, the only rule laid down for our judges 
in civil matters was, that they were to administer to Hindus 
and Muhammedans their own laws in matters of succession, 
inheritance, marriage and caste, and all religious usages and 
institutions, and that in all other matters not provided for 
by specific legislation, they were to act according to equity 
and good conscience. Of course equity and good conscience 
meant what each judge thought best to do in the particular 
case. If there had been no Courts of Appeal and no bar, 
the result would have beena paternal system of arbitration, 
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which would have been satisfactory enough when the judge 
was sensible and painstaking. But our judicature was based 
upon an elaborate succession of appeals. An acute and 
learned bar practised in the higher Courts, and an attempt 
was made to lay down general rules, and to follow pre- 
cedents. Naturally English law, or what was supposed to 
be English law, was adopted. Technicalities have always 
a strange fascination for beginners in law, and the Sudder 
Courts seemed to revel in all the refinements of champerty 
and estoppel, with a grave belief which could not have been 
surpassed by Saunders or Parke. The void in Indian 
jurisprudence was being rapidly filled up by a reference to 
English decisions, often badly chosen, and often misunder- 
stood. The only mode of checking this noxious growth 
was to supply the judges with an authoritative body of law, 
framed on sound principles, and presented in suitable lan- 
guage. In 1834 the first step towards carrying out this 
object was taken, and a Law Commission was appointed, 
which was moved and vivified by the genius of Macaulay. 

There was no difficulty in determining the general 
principles on which the codes should be framed. The 
customs and usages of every class of the community, espe- 
cially in matters of domestic law, were to be followed when- 
ever they could be ascertained with certainty and applied 
with justice. In other cases, such rules were to be laid 
down as had stood the test of civilized experience. In 
selecting these rules a natural preference was given to 
English law, which, with all its faults, had shown an emi- 
nent zeal for justice, and a special power of adaptation to 
the growing wants of a free and progressive people. 

Much greater difficulty must have been felt in settling 
the form in which these principles were to be presented. 
The English language, which is able to express the most 
abstruse ideas with the most transparent clearness, seems to 
veil itself in studied obscurity when it speaks with the voice 
of the British Parliament. General statements qualified by 
exceptions, which are themselves to be understood with 
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the aid of reference to matters that have gone before, and 
with a reservation of matters that are to come after ; ampli- 
fications, repetitions, and circumlocutions ; all these compli- 
cated by a breathless tone, arising from the theory that a 
statute must be construed without the aid of punctuation ; 
such are the ordinary characteristics of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. But a code so drawn would be useless in India. It 
would be unintelligible to the suitor, misunderstood by the 
judge, and incapable of being translated into any native 
language. 

Of course the reasons for drawing a statute as if it were 
a conundrum, lie on the surface. The draughtsman has to 
state a rule which will apply to one set of concrete instances, 
and which will not apply to another set of instances, and 
yet he is not allowed to specify the instances which are to 
be admitted or the instances which are to be excluded, for 
fear of admitting instances which he would wish to exclude, 
or excluding instances which he would wish to admit. 
Hence a studied vagueness and ambiguity of language, 
which is in some degree made up for by the fact that it will 
be construed by persons who thoroughly understand the 
law which it was intended to change, and the change it was 
intended to effect. Mr. Macaulay hit upon a form of 
drafting which was as ingenious as it was novel. He first 
stated the general rule as clearly and simply as language 
could express it. He then followed up the rule by separate 
clauses, containing such exceptions and explanations as 
were required. Finally he appended to all a series of illus- 
trations, showing by concrete cases how the rule should be 
applied, and when it would be inapplicable. The result 
was that a statute was like a very accurately written and 
highly condensed text-book, except that the legislator could 
invent his cases, while the text-writer had to take whatever 
he could find. The intention of the framers of the Codes 
was that the illustrations should be treated as “cases de- 
cided, not by the judges, but by the legislature, by those 
who make the law, and who must know more certainly than 
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any judge can know what the law is which they mean to 
make.” Yet even this intention has sometimes failed. In 
some very rare cases the illustration has gone distinctly 
beyond the letter of the law, and the judges have considered 
themselves bound to follow the law and not the illustration. 
In a case not referred to by Mr. Stokes (7 Cal. 135), the 
High Court of Bengal said, “We have already decided 
more than once in this Court, that the illustrations ought 
never to be allowed to control the plain meaning of the 
section itself, and certainly they ought not to do so, where 
the effect would be to curtail a right which the section in 
its ordinary sense would confer.” 

The first branch of law which was codified was the 
Criminal Law. Up to 1860 this department, the most im- 
portant of all in a low form of civilization, was in a state 
which may be described as barbarism modified by make- 
shift. When we took over the government of Bengal 
after Clive’s victories, we found that so far as any system 
of criminal law was in existence it was that of the Koran. 
This was natural enough, considering that the rulers of 
Bengal were Muhammedans. To please every one it was 
enacted that the Muhammedan criminal law should be ad- 
ministered, from north to south of India, to countless 
millions of Hindus, who hated Mahomet and all his works 
as they hated cholera or small-pox. Each European judge 
was provided with a Mussulman assessor, who was to listen 
to the whole trial, and to pronounce at the end whether the 
prisoner was guilty or innocent, and what punishment was 
appropriate to his offence. But this official, imposing as he 
looked, with his majestic beard, his flowing robes and his 
stately turban, uttered opinions which horrified his asso- 
ciate. After listening to evidence which was conclusive 
and uncontradicted, he would calmly pronounce that the 
prisoner was innocent, because there was only one eye-wit- 


ness instead of two, or because the two eye-witnesses were 
women. He would declare that an atrocious murderer could 
not be executed, because some of his victim’s relations had 
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not demanded retaliation, or because the evidence, though 
sufficient to warrant cutting off his limbs, fell short by some 
scruples of the legal minimum, which would justify cutting 
off his head. Any other nation in the world would have 
dismissed the Moulvi as a useless incumbrance. We pre- 
ferred to retain and to neutralize him. The judge, having 
listened with deference to his elaborate nonsense, was 
directed to require his views, on the assumption that the 
facts were different. If the man was two men, or if the 
women were males, or ifa complete chorus of avenging rela- 
tives was present, what could be done then? In this way 
a satisfactory verdict was generally attained. The bar- 
barous punishments of the Koran were commuted by a 
fixed rule, according to which an amputated hand repre- 
sented so many years in prison, and an amputated leg 
represented so many more. 

It would have been difficult to invent a code which should 
not be an improvement upon this system. To the credit 
of Mr. Macaulay and his associates it may be asserted, that 
the Code which they invented is far in advance of the 
criminal law which is administered at any assizes or at any 
quarter sessions in England. It is free from the refine- 
ments and subtleties and artificial constructions which 
disfigure so much of our law. What is of far greater im- 
portance, it is capable of being understood ; the native of 
India can, by reading a Code of 511 sections, learn the 
criminal law to which he is subject, with a certainty which 
an Englishman cannot attain after he has studied a series 
of text books ranging from Hale to Stephen, and a series 
of statutes ranging from Edward III. to the middle of last 
month. 

It is stated in Lord Campbell’s life that he and several 
other learned lords sat up the greater part of the night 
trying to frame a definition of murder, and failed. If they 
aimed at a definition which should reproduce the absurdi- 
ties of English law, the loss of their time and trouble was 


avery small penalty for the attempt. A system which 
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makes it murder to kill a man by accident while trying to 
shoot his fowl, while it would be only manslaughter if the 
gun had been pointed at a pheasant, deserves to be 
abolished, not to be defined. No such subtleties are to be 
found in the Indian Penal Code. Putting aside the cases in 
which killing is wholly or partially excusable, the degrees 
of homicide depend upon the degree to which the offender 
intended to cause death, or had reasonable ground to sup- 
pose that his act would cause death. If he had no such 
intention or knowledge, the act which results in the death 
of another may be punishable in various other ways, but it 
is not culpable homicide. 

For some reason, which Mr. Stokes does not explain, 
more than a quarter of a century elapsed between the draft- 
ing of the Penal Code and its becoming law. After this 
matters began to move more rapidly. The next of the 
great codes of substantive law was the Indian Succession 
Act, 1865. It applies to all persons domiciled in India, 
not being Hindus, Muhammedans, or Buddhists ; it supplies 
them with a complete body of law governing succession to the 
property of a deceased man, whether testamentary or a6 zutes- 
tato. It lays down rules for domicile, for the execution and 
revocation of wills, for the appointment and duties of execu- 
tors and administrators, for the construction of wills, the 
effect to be given to legacies and donations mortrs causé, 
and generally contains in 332 sections everything for which 
an English lawyer has to consult the massive volumes of 
Williams on Executors, or Jarman on Wills. Ona hasty 
examination the Code appears to be merely a digest of such 
works as the above. But a more careful scrutiny shows 
that many important changes have been introduced, some 
of which are at the present moment impending in England, 
while some have already taken effect. All distinction 
between the devolution of real and personal property is 
abolished. Marriage is to give the husband no rights over 
the property of his wife. Entails are forbidden by s. 34, 
and by s. 100, ‘ Where a bequest is made to a person, not 
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in existence at the time of the testator’s death, subject to a 
prior bequest contained in the will, the later bequest shall 
be void, unless it comprises the whole of the remaining 
interest of the testator in the thing bequeathed.” All 
directions for accumulation are absolutely void, except 
in the case of immovable property, when one year’s 
income from the death of the testator may be accumulated 
before distribution. S. 42 expressly repeals as regards 
India the provision of the English statute of distributions, 
which requires any advancement made to a child by its 
parent to be taken into account in estimating its share 
under an intestacy. There seems, however, to be no notice 
taken of the analogous rule, created by some of the early 
equity judges, and lamented by all who have succeeded 
them, that any legacy given by a father to a child is 
supposed to be by way of portion, and that any advance- 
ment subsequently given by the father to the child is 
considered to be in lieu of the legacy, and to satisfy it. It 
is difficult to say whether s. 87 was or was not intended to 
reproduce the English rules as to the cases under which a 
bequest to “children” may operate in favour of illegitimate 
children. The difficulty is increased by the fact that the 
section and its illustrations appear to be at variance with 
each other. The section states that in the absence of any 
intimation to the contrary in the will, a term indicating 
relationship is to denote legitimate relations, or where there 
is no such legitimate relation, a person who has acquired 
at the date of the will, the reputation of being such relative. 
Apparently then a bequest to the child of A can only take 
effect in favour of one who is his legitimate child, or who 
has acquired the reputation of being his legitimate child. 
As for instance, the daughter whose vicissitudes of fortune 
Mr. Wilkie Collins traces in “ No Name.” But the illustra- 
tions say that any one who has acquired the reputation of 
being the child of A may take. In the great majority of 
cases the illegitimate child of a man by a permanent and 
openly kept mistress does acquire the reputation of being 
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his child, but his illegitimate child. When the bequest is to 
the child of an unmarried woman this is invariably the 
case. Do the illustrations show that in the section the 
words “such relative” mean a relative of such degree, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate ? 

The wills of Hindus were left ina very unsatisfactory 
state after the Indian Succession Act. The law of the Koran 
recognized and regulated Muhammedan wills. The practice 
of testation had grown up among Hindus during the last 
century. Whether they borrowed the practice from 
Europeans and Muhammedans, or whether it was the 
development of principles in their own law, or whether it 
grew up, as the practice always does grow up, from the 
possession of separate and independent property, are 
questions upon which a large difference of opinion exists. 
Whatever the origin of the practice may have been, the 
practice itself was thoroughly established more than a 
hundred years ago. Our legislatures refused to interfere 
with such wills. Our Courts properly refused to apply 
English doctrines to them; and as no native language 
possessed even a word signifying a will, there was no direct 
native authority on the subject. Some rules of Hindu 
law were applied to them by analogy. It was held that 
the owner of joint property could not devise his share, since 
it passed by survivorship to the other joint-owners before 
the devise could operate. It was held that no will was 
valid which suspended the ownership of property, or which 
bequeathed it to a person not in existence at the death of 
the testator, or which established a rule of succession dif- 
ferent from that of the ordinary Hindu law. On the other 
hand, it was held that any mode by which a Hindu inti- 
mated his wish as to the disposition of his property after 
his death was a valid will. A paper unsigned and unat- 
tested ; a letter to an official; a whispered utterance on his 
deathbed were all equally effective. Again, Hindus who 
were familiar with European habits frequently appointed 
executors, and the Courts of the Presidency towns granted 
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probate of wills affecting property within their limits, But 
there was no mode of taking out probate beyond the limits 
of the Presidency towns, and when probate was taken out 
the Courts held that it did not vest the testator’s property 
in the executors, or confer upon them any powers except 
such as were expressly given to them by the will. Hence 
it was almost impossible to deal safely with landed property 
governed bya will. The law threw doubts upon the power 
of the executors, and the will threw doubts upon the powers 
of the heirs at law. 

Some of these evils were remedied by the Hindu Wills 
Act, 1870. So far as it applied, it extended to the wills of 
Hindus the larger part of those sections of the Indian Suc- 
cession Act, which regulated the making and revocation of 
wills, and which furnished rules for their construction, and 
for the effect to be given to legacies. But it refrained from 
declaring that the executor was for all purposes the legal 
representative of the deceased, or that the property of the 
deceased vested in him. Further, it only applied to wills 
made in, or affecting immovable property situated in Ben- 
gal, or the towns of Madras or Bombay. All other wills 
were left in their pristine state of chaos. 

A further attempt was made by the Probate and Ad- 
ministration Act, 1881. It applied to all wills made in 
British India which did not come within the operation of 
the Indian Succession Act, 1865. For these it provided a 
number of rules, mostly copied from that Act, relating to 
probate, duties of executors, &c. It expressly vested in 
executors the property of the deceased, and defined their 
powers in regard to such property. But it refrained from 
making it compulsory on executors to take out probate, and, 
except in cases coming within the Hindu Wills Act, 1870, 
the local courts were prohibited from granting probate 
unless authorized to do so by a special notification of the 
Local Government. This notification has been withheld 
over the greater part of India, with the result, as the editor 
remarks, that the property of the testator is vested in 
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persons who cannot obtain probate of his will. Mr. Stokes 
offers an ingenious bribe to quicken the action of the Local 
Governments, by pointing out that the fees payable on pro- 
bate would form an important source of revenue, and would 
be a sort of rudimentary tax on successions. It is to be 
hoped that this argumentum ad crumenam may induce the 
subordinate governments to avail themselves more largely 
of a very useful and valuable Act. 

The Contract Act, 1872, and the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, 1881, codify the respective branches of law to which 
they refer. The former Act is not considered in India to 
be a success. It was drawnin England by the Indian Law 
Commissioners, and some of the provisions as framed by 
them were so opposed to the feeling of the authorities in 
India, that they refused to accept them. Upon this the 
Commissioners resigned, and the Bill was passed without 
the obnoxious clauses. It seems to have been equally 
unhappy in its original and adoptive parents. Mr. Stokes 
says, ‘‘ Unfortunately it had been sent out to India in a very 
crude form; it never underwent the patient penetrating 
revision by a skilled draughtsman necessary in the case of 
such a measure ; and though the Indian judges have loyally 
endeavoured to give effect to its provisions, these are so 
incomplete and sometimes so inaccurately worded, that the 
time seems to have come for repealing the Act, and re- 
enacting it with the amendments in arrangement, wording, 
and substance, suggested by the cases decided upon it 
during the last fourteen years.” 

The Indian Easements Act, 1882, is, for some reason 
unexplained by its author, only applicable to Madras and 
Coorg. It seems to have originated upon representations 
as to the necessity for such a Code coming from almost every 
other part of India. In India usage is everything, and the 
requirements of Indian society give rise to many usages 
which involve the exercise of rights over the property of 


others. For purposes of agriculture it is necessary to en- 
force the flow of water from the land of any upper to that 
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of a lower proprietor. In periods of drought a right of 
pasturage has been exercised at a distance of one hundred 
miles from the residence of the owner of the cattle. In 
districts destitute of roads the right of private way is of the 
greatest importance. In Calcutta most difficult questions 
arise as to the right of sweepers, the lowest of outcasts, to 
pass over private property in order to gain access to 
houses for sanitary purposes. A curious case of this sort 
occupied the Privy Council not long since. One of the 
necessities of Indian life has raised a point which, though 
not strictly part of the law of easements, hovers on the 
borders of it. It is well known that for the purpose of 
storing water it is usual in India to construct reservoirs of 
immense size, in which the water is detained by a bank or 
barrier. Occasionally in heavy rains this barrier bursts, 
and the flood which escapes does immense harm. In 
England it is settled by the well-known case of Fletcher 
v. Rylands, that any one who collects water upon his property 
does so at his own risk, and that, if it escapes, he cannot 
excuse himself by showing that he had taken every reason- 
able and proper precaution to keep it within bounds, In 
India the Madras Railway Company brought an action 
against the Carvaitnugger Zemindar for damage done to 
their line in consequence of the breaching of a great tank 
upon his estate during a storm. The Courts refused to 
apply the English doctrine to the case, They held that 
the existence and maintenance of these reservoirs was by 
the usage of the country a public duty and a public benefit, 
and that where proper precautions had been taken, the 
public must submit to any injury that might follow, if in 
cases of extraordinary pressure the precautions proved 
insufficient. 

Mr. Stokes points to a few instances in which the 
Indian Code differs from the English law. He says: 
“ That an easement to restrain interference with privacy is 
recognized by the Act, and is a negative easement. Such 
an easement, founded as it is on the Oriental custom of 
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secluding females, is of much importance in India.” For 
this statement he relies on illustration (d) to section 5. 
When we turn to this section we find it laid down, that a 
non-apparent easement is one the existence of which is 
not shown by any permanent sign, which, upon careful 
inspection by a competent person, would be visible to him. 
Then follows illustration (d): “A right annexed to A’s 
house to prevent B from building on his own land. This is 
a non-apparent easement.” Where is there anything in all 
this about a right to privacy? We are not told how a 
right can be annexed to A’s house so as to prevent B from 
building on his land. When we turn to section 15, which 
shows what easements can be obtained by prescription, we 
find that a free access to light or air may be so obtained. 
The result of such an easement would be to prevent B 
erecting any building which would interfere with the right 
of A. If the right of privacy can be an easement, why 
can it not be obtained by prescription ? and if it can be 
obtained by prescription, why is it not alluded to in 
section 15? The right to air is alluded to, because it 
is a new right, created for the first time by statute. It is 
admitted that, except for the statute, no right of privacy 
exists, and, with all respect for Mr. Stokes, we venture to 
think that there is no such right now. 

In the same year, 1882, two other great Codes were 
passed, the Transfer of Property Act, and the Trusts Act. 
The former contains a number of general provisions 
applicable to all transfers, with minute details as to the 
law of Sales, Mortgages, Leases, Gifts, and Exchanges. 
It reproduces the rules of the Succession Act, forbidding 
accumulations, and requiring that any interest created for 
the benefit of an unborn person, subject to a prior interest 
created by the same transfer, must extend to the whole of 
the remaining interest of the transfer in the property. 
Curiously enough, however, there is no section in the Act 
similar to section 84 of the Succession Act, by which entails 
are distinctly forbidden. It has been suggested that the 
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same result is indirectly obtained by implication from other 
sections, and we are far from saying that it is not so, but it 
is unfortunate that so important a matter should be open to 
any doubt. 

The policy of the Indian legislature for many years has 
been steadily in favour of requiring registration of all 
documents affecting immovable property. This policy is 
farther extended by the Act under consideration. Regis- 
tration under the Indian Acts, however, has nothing in 
common with the system of registration in force in Australia, 
and so earnestly advocated for England. Documents, not 
titles, are registered in India. There is nothing in India 
answering to our complicated system of family settlement, 
under which no one is absolute owner of an estate, and it 
is difficult to say in whose hands the fragments are vested. 
Estates are often heavily mortgaged, but, subject to incum- 
brances, and to the difficulties always attendant upon joint 
ownership, the title is generally clear enough. What is 
required is to be able to trace the successive hands into 
which property passes, sometimes by peculiarly fraudulent 
transfers, and to check the piling up of charges upon the 
land. This is effected by requiring all but the most trivial 
transactions affecting land to be publicly registered, and 
copied into the books of the registry office of the district in 
which the property lies. The entry upon the register is 
very strong evidence of the genuineness of the transaction, 
but it offers no guarantee for its validity. It does not 
profess to contain the title, but it furnishes very good 
materials to the inquirer who is interested in ascertaining 
what the title is. The dealing shown on the register may 
be thoroughly fictitious, but it cannot be secret. 

In his introduction to the Trusts Act, Mr. Stokes says : 
“Trusts, in the strict sense in which that term is used by 
English lawyers, that is to say, confidences to the existence 
of which a double ownership, a ‘legal,’ and an ‘equitable ’ 
estate, are necessary, are unknown to Hindu and Muham- 
medan law. But trusts in the wider sense of the word, 
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that is to say, obligations annexed to the ownership of 
property which arise out of a confidence reposed in and 
accepted by the owner for the benefit of another, are con- 
stantly created by the natives of India, and are frequently 
enforced by our Courts.” Farther on Mr. Stokes says: 
“To prevent the introduction into the Mufassal of con- 
ceptions resembling the English legal estate and equitable 
ownership, the ‘beneficial interest’ of the beneficiary is 
defined as ‘his right against the trustee as owner of the 
trust property.’ Under the Act the beneficiary has no 
estate or interest in the subject matter of the trust.” Now 
all this appears to us to be merely elaborate make-believe. 
It is idle to say, in any but a non-natural sense, that the 
beneficiary has no estate or interest in a property, when he 
is entitled to its rents and profits, when he can call for its 
accounts and inspect its documents, when under certain 
circumstances he is entitled to require that it should be 
conveyed to him and its title deeds handed over, and when 
all these privileges can be sold or devised, and will pass to 
his heir. If this does not constitute equitable ownership, 
it is exactly the same as what passes by that name in 
England. With some very slight modifications, the Indian 
Trusts Act is precisely the same body of law as has been 
administered for centuries in Lincoln’s Inn. The terms 
legal and equitable ownership were merely phrases, to 
indicate that the rights of a cestue gue trust and the duties 
of a trustee were recognized by Courts of Equity, and 
were not recognized by Courts of law. Equitable 
ownership was simply that body of rights which the 
Chancellor enforced, and which the Chief Justice ignored. 
If so-called legal and equitable rights had been dealt with 
by the same courts, the phrases would never have been 
needed and would never have been used. 

The last Code in this volume, and one of the most 
useful, is the Specific Relief Act, 1877, which was drawn 
by Mr. Stokes, though Mr. (now Lord) Hobhouse is 
officially responsible for it. This Code embodies all the rules 
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which provide for the recovery of property zz specze, for 
specific performance, for the recision of contracts, for the 
rectification and cancellation of documents, for declaratory de- 
crees, for the appointment of receivers, and for mandamus or 
the enforcement of public duties. In general, it follows the 
principles of English law. In some respects it varies from 
them, and always in our opinion for the better. One very 
valuable change is the abrogation of the rule of English 
practice, that a declaratory decree can only be granted when 
it can be followed by consequential relief. In India espe- 
cially, the most important relief that can be granted is a 
declaration that a right, which a man apparently possesses, 
is really his. India is, above all other countries in the 
world, the land of sham claims and sham suits. A man 
who covets the property of another does not openly seize 
or sue for it. He begins by ventilating a title which the 
real owner has not the opportunity of resisting. He sets 
up sham trespassers to make sham encroachments, and 
recover sham penalties against them. He executes sham 
leases to sham tenants, grants them sham receipts for sham 
rent, and recovers sham arrears in sham suits. He pre- 
tends to borrow money upon sham mortgages of portions 
of the property, and registers the mortgage deeds in the 
district registry. When he has in this way framed a web 
of false evidence, he makes his stroke some day in the 
form of a suit for possession, and possibly wins his case 
against the rightful owner, whose possession is so old that 
he has no title-deeds. A conspiracy like this can only be 
effectually defeated by an early suit to declare where the 
title lies. No such suit can be brought by a mere heir pre- 
sumptive, on the ground that when the succession falls in 
he may not be the next heir, and therefore his action is 
thrown away. But it seems to us that even such a suit 
ought to be admissible, where the real question to be decided 
is not the title of the heir presumptive, but of some one 
claiming against the whole world under the person in 
possession. An instance of the sort occurred in one of 
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the many suits brought in regard to the Shivaganga Zemin- 
dary in Southern India. There a female heir was rightfully 
in possession, and set up the pretension that after her 
death the Zemindary would pass to her son, in preference 
to one who was a nearer heir to the last male holder. In- 
cumbrances were being created on the faith of this preten- 





sion, and for the benefit of all parties it was advantageous 7 


that the question should be settled at once. The true heir 
brought his suit for a declaratory decree, and got a decree 
on the merits in his favour in the Madras Courts. This 
was set aside in the Privy Council, on the principle that as 
the plaintiff was only contingent heir the suit was prema- 
ture. When the female Zemindar died a few days after, the 
whole litigation had to begin again. The curious thing is, 
that if the female Zemindar had made an invalid adoption 
or an invalid sale, the suit by the same plaintiff would have 
been unobjectionable. 

In regard to specific performance the Code follows 
the rule of English law, that no specific performance will 
be ordered of a contract which is dependent on the personal 
qualifications or volition of the parties. A remarkable 


instance of this rule was the well-known case where a prima ,© 


donna, having engaged to sing for one opera-house, broke 
her contract and engaged to sing for another. The Court 
forbid her to sing in Covent Garden, but refused to order 
her to sing in the Haymarket. The result was that the 
3ritish public never heard a note of Miss Johanna Wagner's 
voice. The theory of the rule is, that the Court will not 
order a defendant to do at all that which it cannot compel 
him to do well. But surely the plaintiff is the best judge 
as to whether it is worth his while to get the order. If 
Miss Wagner had been compelled to carry out her contract 
with Mr. Lumley, there can be no doubt she would have 
sung and acted her very best. It is believed that such dis- 
tinctions are unknown in France, and that a French judge 
would find no difficulty in directing an artist to paint a 


picture, an author to write a novel, or an oculist to couch 
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for a cataract. Notwithstanding the old proverb, if you 
take a horse to a well, he is pretty certain to drink. 

It would be of course impossible within the limits of a 
magazine article to offer any detailed examination of these 
Codes, or even to give an outline of their contents. An 
obvious criticism as to several of them is that they appear 
too advanced for the society for which they are intended. 
Certainly the minuteness of their provisions, and the 
claborateness of their language, presents a remarkable con- 
trast to the bald and meagre provisions of the French 
Codes. Probably a large number of the sections in each 
Act may hardly ever come into use. But those which are 
wanted will not be less serviceable from the presence of 
others that are not employed. The very fulness and detail 
of the Codes make them invaluable as a source of teaching 
for the practitioner and the judges. In any case, if we 
compare India with the Codes and India without them, the 
difference is simply between an empire with law and an 
empire without. 

When we consider these Codes in reference to their 
authors; when we reflect that this massive monument of 
law has been built up in little more than a quarter of a 
century by a legislature, whose very existence is unknown 
to many well-educated persons ; that the men who planned 
and drafted these Codes, who discussed, amended, and 
passed them, are almost unknown in England even by 
name; and when we think of the barren and impotent 
results of our Parliament, with its world-famed statesmen 
and eloquent orators, words rise to our lips which might be 
considered sacrilegious by those who make an idol of repre- 
sentative institutions. For upwards of twelve years our 
ablest lawyers have occupied themselves in preparing a 
Code for England which should answer to the Penal Code 
and Criminal Procedure Code of India. We are no nearer 
passing it now than we were ten years ago. Probably 
further, as the hopelessness of the attempt has been made 


apparent. The reasons for all this are obvious, though 
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rather humiliating to ourselves. Great codes of harmonious 
and coherent law pass through the Indian Legislature, 
because it is a body of manageable size; because every 
measure will be taken up by some members who are 
experts upon the subject, and because those who are not 
experts do not pretend to be such; because every one is 
anxious to see a good Bill turned into a good Act, and no 
one is interested in preventing it; because there are no 
constituencies to be pleased by delaying or mutilating a 
measure, and because successful opposition is its own 
reward, as there is no other; because, finally and _prin- 
cipally, the legislature is a legislative body and nothing 
else. 

No project of law is ever determined on till it has 
been the subject of exhaustive discussion in the executive 
departments. The Bill is introduced with a statement of 
objects and reasons, and both Bill and statement are pub- 
lished, and circulated to the local governments, the judges, 
the heads of departments, and all private persons whose 
Opinion is worth having. It is then referred to a Select 
Committee, whose members consider all the criticisms which 
have been offered, and go through the Bill clause by clause, 
and line by line. When it comes from their hands it is 
again published, and criticisms are again invited. Finally 
it is passed by the full Council, who in general accept it 
with little alteration except such as is suggested by the 
members of the Select Committee themselves. The Legis- 
lative Council is certainly a limited, and in no sense a 
representative, body. But no great measure is ever passed 
by it, until every sentence has received a searching exam- 
ination from every one in India who represents any special 
knowledge of, or interest in, the question, nor until every 
objection offered has received a candid and thorough con- 
sideration. 

It would be invidious to paint another picture, and 
to speculate on the sort of treatment the Penal Code 
would meet with in Committee of the whole House, when 
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twenty different bands of fadmongers would wage war to 
the knife against every portion of the Bill on different 
grounds, It is sufficient to say that no great measure can 
possibly pass through the House of Commons, the greater 
part of whose time is given up to matters distinct from 
legislation, and which persists in commencing the whole of 
its work anew every session, and in ignoring all that it 
has done before. A certain class of persons are already 
beginning to complain that the blessing of representative 
government has been withheld from the people of India. 
Let them console themselves with the reflection that a 
capacity for useful legislation has been given in its place. 
Joun D. Mayne. 
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FOREST SERVICE IN INDIA. 


‘My early* connection with Forest Conservancy in India 


leads to my being so often asked by old friends about the 
general life, duties, and prospects of a forest officer, that 


* The reader will like to know the details of the early history of the 
Forestry Department in India, and the share which the author of this paper 
had in the great enterprise. These cannot be told better than in the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Clement Markham’s “ Moral and Material Progress of 
India for 1872-73,” published asa Parliamentary Blue Book in June, 1874, 
P- 99 :— 

“The urgency of adopting measures for forest conservancy in India has 
been very gradually perceived. In 1846 a department was organized in 
the Bombay Presidency under Dr. Gibson, mainly with a view to ensuring 
supplies of timber for the dockyard. In the following year the question of 
forest conservancy was first raised in the Madras Presidency. General 
Frederick Cotton in 1847 pressed the necessity of taking some steps to 
preserve the forests on the attention of the Madras Government. They 
were at that time being rapidly denuded of timber by the Malabar mer- 
chants who supplied the Bombay market. These men, having access to 
the neighbouring private forests of Cochin and of the Kolungode Numbidy, 
had the free run of the Annamillay hills, which were then almost un- 
explored. General Cotton was Executive Engineer in Malabar, and he 
asked for Lieutenant (now Colonel) Michael as his assistant, who com- 
menced exploring, conserving, and working the Government forests. In 
1848 the Kolungode Numbidy was induced to lease his forest for sixteen 
years, a lease which has since been renewed in perpetuity. At the same 
time all the minor leases were bought from the Malabar timber merchants, 
so that the door being once shut, conservancy and systematic working of 
the forests became practicable. Between 1848 and 1853 such results were 
attained as to be appreciated by the Government of Madras. In 1853 
General Cotton withdrew from the superintendence, and Colonel Michael was 
placed under the Collector of Malabar and Coinbatne. On March 2gth, 

1854, the Court of Directors sent out a despatch in the Financial Depart- 
ment, justly recognizing the success of the work, but in 1855, seven years’ 
service in forest pioneering told upon Colonel Michael, and he was obliged 
to give up the appointment. By that time the importance of forest con- 
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it may serve a good end if I briefly describe them here, 
Assuming that a parent chooses India as the country in 
which he wishes his son to gain a livelihood for himself, and 
that the lad likes the idea, has a good constitution, and has 
had the average education of a gentleman, it may safely be 
said that he will do for the Forest Department, and the 
first point of consideration is as to the steps which he must 
take to qualify for this special service. 

The Secretary of State for India notifies annually that 
a certain number of probationers (usually about ten) will be 
selected to undergo a special training to fit them for admis- 
sion to the Forest Service of India. An applicant must be 
a natural born British subject, above seventeen and under 
twenty-one years of age,and unmarried. A competitive ex- 
amination is held once a year, and any person desirous of 
competing must send to the Revenue Department of the 
India Office by a date, duly notified in the public newspapers, 
his name and parentage, a certificate or other satisfactory 
evidence of the date of his birth, and a statement of consent 
from parent or guardian. He must state the places of edu- 
cation at which he has been since he was nine years old, 
accompanied by testimonials of good conduct during the 
last four years. He must also pay a fee of £4. 

He will then have to appear before a Medical Board at 
the India Office. Particular stress will be laid upon good 
vision and hearing, and means will be taken to test physical 
powers of endurance,:so as ‘to ensure the selection of 
persons of active habits and sound constitution. He will 


servancy. had become apparent, and. Dr. Cleghorn succeeded Colonel 
Michael, and became Conservator of Forests in the Madras Presidency. 
Dr. Brandis arrived in British Burmah in the same year. Dr. Cleghorn not 
only continued the work of Colonel Michael in Madras, but also laid the 
foundation of forest administration in the Punjab, and was subsequently 
associated. with Dr. Brandis in organizing the Forest Department in the 
Bengal Presidency. His great scientific acquirements were combined with 
judgment and tact, through which he succeeded in extending the operations 
of the Department in the Madras Presidency over twenty forest ranges 
before his final retirement in.1867. In 1864 Dr. Brandis was appointed 
Inspector-General af .Forests.to the Gavernment of India.”—Ep. 4. Q. R. 
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next have to pass an examination in certain subjects, which, 
with the marks assigned thereto, are detailed below.* 

The subjects given in the footnote are compulsory ; 
but additional marks may be obtained in the following 
optional subjects :— 


Translation into French or German, the language being the 


same as that taken up as a ities subject vee 100 
Freehand Drawing oe sce 300 
Elements of Geology and Minenine ey ne — oe 


From competitors who attain the required amount 
of marks, and satisfy the requisite conditions in other re- 
spects, the Secretary of State selects those whom he may 
deem best adapted to the service. 

Candidates so selected undergo a course of training 
extending over two years and two months. During the 
first twenty-two months, commencing with the annual 
session, which begins in September, they prosecute their 


MAXIMUM. MINIMUM. 


*(1) Orthography... se sil as 900 ws 260 
(2) Handwriting... ee Ke 208 os 
(3) English Composition “es os 00 «. 6 
(4) Intelligence ose es ose TOO 5. — 
(5) Arithmetic in all its bene se ce 
(6) Geometry, including first to fourth and sixth 

Books of Euclid an 220. ins 360 


(7) Algebra, up to and including Binomial - biseiecie, 

Arithmetical and Geometrical Series, Interest 

and Annuities .. ™ a 200 os: 200 
(8) Logarithms, iauietbng use oe Tables we SO cs 38933 
(9) Plane Trigonometry, up to and including Solu- 

tion of Plane Triangles, and Calculation of 


Heights and Distances ... se vee 300 ... 100 
(10) Mensuration .... ove ose ma 10 ss BB 
(11) Elements of Mechanics... as ee ee 9S 
(12) Elements of Physics, omitting Electricity and 

Magnetism... ose bse ss BOD ase 95 
(13) Inorganic Chemistry see 4OO .. 133 


(14) Mechanical drawing of Geometrical Fiennes 
(limited to the drawing of Plane Figures)... 400 ... 80 
(15) Elements of Botany one iui a 


(16) French or German { Cransiation sie peewReOO aes 
Oral... ewe poss EO! ee) SS 
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studies at Cooper’s Hill College, where arrangements have 
been made for their instruction in forestry and in the neces- 
sary auxiliary sciences. During the last four months the 
candidates are instructed, under suitable supervision, in 
English or continental forests. | Short tours are also made 
during part of the college vacations. The entire expense 
of the tours and of the practical instruction is defrayed by 
the Secretary of State for India. 

An annual charge of £180 is made for each student. 
These college fees include all charges for tuition, board, and 
lodging, with washing, but not medical attendance. Students 
are required to provide their own class books and drawing 
instruments. Drawing paper, drawing boards, and survey- 
ing instruments are provided. 

A student will be required to conform to the college 
rules, to exhibit due diligence in his studies throughout his 
course, and to give evidence of satisfactory progress, failing 
which, or in the event of serious personal misconduct, he 
will not be allowed to remain. 

Before leaving, he will further be required to satisfy the 
president that he can ride—a very wholesome regulation, 
for most of a forest officer’s duties and journeys are neces- 
sarily performed on horseback. 

The Royal Indian Engineering College is situated 
at Cooper’s Hill, Englefield Green, near Egham, in the 
county of Surrey, and is primarily maintained under the 
control of the Secretary of State for India for the edu- 
cation of candidates for the service of Government in 
the Indian Public Works, Telegraph and Forest De- 
partments. There are three terms a year with vacations 
of five weeks at Christmas, two at Easter, and eight 
weeks in the summer. The president is Sir Alexander 
Taylor, K.C.B., R.E., who is aided by a large staff of 
professors. The number of students generally at the 
college is 120 or 30. Those who have passed the 
competitive examination for the Forest Department are 
secure of their appointment to the service if only they 
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do not by idleness or misconduct fail to qualify. The 
special subjects to be taken up after entering the college, 
are Entomology, Botany, and Forestry. 

Cooper's Hill with the land attached to it, including 
a farm, extends over about 120 acres. The house is 
a very fine building replete with every comfort, situated 
in most beautiful grounds in the immediate vicinity of 
Windsor Park and the Thames Valley, and is in all respects 
the dcau idéal of a pleasant college residence. All kinds 
of manly exercises are encouraged out of lecture hours, 
and it is difficult to conceive a more attractive place for 
a youth just emancipated from schoolboy life. 

The efficiency of students is tested by periodical 
examinations, and on the termination of their studies 
there is a final examination, when in the event of a satis- 
factory verdict, and provided the Medical Board give a 
certificate as to health, candidates will be nominated Junior 
Assistant Conservators, their seniority being regulated by 
the results of all the above examinations combined. 

Within a month of his nomination as Junior Assistant, 
the nominee must sign articles of agreement describing 
the terms and conditions of his appointment, and he must 
embark for India when required to do so, the Secretary 
of State providing for the expenses of his passage. Finally 
it is ruled that he must not marry before leaving for India. 

The pay of the Forest Service is shown in a foot- 
note,* that of a Junior Assistant Conservator (Rs. 250 
per mensem) commences from the date of arrival in India. 


Rs. per mensem. 


* Inspector-General of Forests bh 1,700 to 2,000 
( ist Grade... 1,500 

Conservators of Forests ... ne SOE oy w 9EyRSO 
{ ard, ,, “es %5090 

pe Grade ... goo 

meee 2 2nd .,; ome 800 

Deputy Conservators of Forests (3 wi eh 650 
gh vs ioe 550 

(1st Grade... 450 


Assistant Conservators of Forests ... be nm inte 350 
250 
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Presuming that a student has completed his two years 
creditably, and has thoroughly enjoyed his tour on the 
Continent, he now receives his appointment of. Junior 
Assistant Conservator of Forests. After a short leave 
of absence he embarks for India, and on reaching his 
destination he is at once drafted off to active duties. If he 
take with him a good serviceable outfit of clothes, a saddle 
and bridle, a gun, &c., and a small sum of money, 
sufficient to provide him with a horse or pony and a tent, 
so as to start him fairly with his camp kit, the pay which 
he will receive on landing, viz. 250 rupees a month, will 
be sufficient for his wants, and he should be able to 
make both ends meet without further pecuniary assistance. 
The life on which he now enters is one which 
can hardly fail to be enjoyable to most English youths. 
His social status is good, his duties are highly interesting, 
and he at once finds himself in a position of some im- 
portance and responsibility. Felling, planting, or thinning 
operations may be going on in his circle, in which case 
he will have the supervision of large bodies of labourers 
and contractors employed on the work. Plantations or 
fuel reserves may be in course of preparation and the 
delineation of their boundaries, their survey, &c., will 
form part of his duties. And here he will find many 
important questions affecting the communal rights and 
interests of the inhabitants committed to his careful con- 
sideration. He will have to study the Indian Forest Acts, 
which require judicious handling or they become oppressive. 
All this is out-of-door work, and here let it be remarked 
that the life of a forest officer in these days need no 
longer be dreaded as one of danger, as it formerly was. 
s\il jungles have their healthy and unhealthy seasons, and 
these have been carefully studied and are now quite 
well known. The Government do not expect or wish 
their officers to visit forests at unsafe times, and con- 
sequently it is a rare thing nowadays to hear of men 
suffering from jungle fever to the extent to which the 
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pioneers of forestry in India were liable through ignorance 
of the seasons at which the various tracts could be safely 
visited. A young forester may at times be stationed 
at places where he will have to put up with a good deal 
of solitude during his working season, but in this respect 
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also his lot compares very favourably with that of his 
predecessors. I can remember a time when I did not 
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see a white face for four or five months, but good roads 
and railways have produced great changes, and it is | 
seldom nowadays that a civilian or departmental officer | 
is located so far out of reach that he is unable to pay | 
occasional visits to a military or civil station where he 
can enjoy society, go to church, or obtain medical advice 
if he need it, or books and periodicals from the local book 
club. Whenever his duties will admit of it, he has ample l 
scope for amusement. If he be a sportsman, as nearly all | a 
foresters are, or soon become, no one has a better field a 
before him. His work naturally leads him into the haunts h 
of big and small game. fv 
He carries his gun and rifle with him asa matter of I 
course, just as he does his note-book and prismatic com- 
pass, and he enjoys his shooting all the more from the feel- r 
ing that it comes to him in the course of his work and tours c 
of inspection, and does not interfere with either. The € 
game he may meet with will vary according to the district 
in which he is employed. In one place it may be elephant, V 
tiger, bison, and deer ; and in another, snipe, quail, partridge, r 
and ducks. If he be a botanist at heart, as well as in 
practice, who has better opportunities than he? Or ifa | a 
draughtsman or an observer of natural history, he has | & 
every possible inducement to improve himself, and to h 
indulge his taste to his heart’s content. Camp life in India ¢ 
is always enjoyable to a young and healthy man, and a a 
forest officer’s tours are sure to lead him into beautiful C 
scenery, and often into hill tracts where the climate is r 
t 
t 
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delightful and invigorating. He will also have duties in the 
plains where the scenery and climate render camp life less 
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pleasant ; but he must take the one with the other and make 
the most of his hill trips. My own experience leads me to 
say that a forester’s time seldom hangs heavy on his hands; 
he has sufficient occupation as a matter of duty, and at the 
same time plenty of opportunity for recreation and study. 

The conditions and peculiarities of the tribes inhabiting 
jungle tracts afford an unfailing subject of profitable and 
interesting investigation. In all remote jungles there are 
remnants of an aboriginal race of men of more or less ex- 
ceptional habits, customs, and ideas differing from those of 
the low country people within a few miles of them. These 
are well worthy of study and sympathy. Let me give an 
experience of my own. 

When I was commencing forest operations in the 
Annamullay Hills, which lie a little south of the Nilghiris, 
and were then quite unexplored, I met with a tribe known 
as “ Kaders,” numbering about two hundred or three 
hundred souls only. When I first became acquainted 
with them, many of them had never seen a European, and 
had had very little communication even with the natives 
of the low country. I found them a simple, quiet people, 
remarkably truthful and good-natured, scattered in small 
communities consisting of about half-a-dozen families in 
each group, over a limited area of the hills. 

They were almost entirely independent of the outside 
world, as they could subsist for a great part of the year on 
roots and fruits of various kinds, and other spontaneous 
productions of their jungles. They obtained luxuries, such 
as rice and other grains, salt, tobacco, coarse cotton cloths, 
&c., by barter from low-country traders in exchange for 
honey, wax, ginger, cardamoms, turmeric, black pepper, 
dammer, frankincense, and other indigenous hill products, 
and occasionally ivory. They have never intermarried with 
other hill or low country people, and they still retain un- 
mistakable traces of African origin, not only in their fea- 
tures, but in other respects. Their hair is woolly, their lips 
thick, noses flat, and the males maintain a custom to this 
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day of filing the front teeth into sharp points. Their ordi- 
nary language is a mixed patois of Tamil and Malayalim, 
but in speaking among themselves they have many words 
of their own, and jerk them out with a peculiar abrupt in- 
tonation very unlike that of any other natives of India. It 
seems quite probable that they are the descendants of 
Africans who came to the coast of India in King Solomon’s 
ships to take back “almug-trees” (? sandal-wood), “gold 
and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks.” 

They are very clever with the axe and billhook, and are 
particularly adept in utilizing the bamboo. Their huts are 
entirely built with it, neatly thatched with the broad leaf of 
the teak-tree. Their baskets, mats, bows and arrows, and 
even the bow-string, are made of bamboo, and when 
his last earthen pot is broken, a Kader can cook his rice in 
a joint of the large green bamboo. 

Although very fond of meat when they can get it, they 
are not great hunters or snarers of game, but as they are 
accustomed to the sight of all sorts of wild animals, and 
know their habits thoroughly, they make excellent and trust- 
worthy shikarees. Their power of following a track is some- 
thing marvellous. Once when a tigress killed one of my 
ponies at my forest hut during the night, a Kader took up 
her footprints at six o’clock in the morning, and we followed 
her steadily, never losing the track over the most difficult 
ground, till three in the afternoon, when I shot her. We 
naturally went slowly, and. circled about a good deal, but we 
had gone many miles from home before we came up with 
her. Any one who knows how faint a track the soft paw 
of a tiger leaves on hard and stony ground will be able to 
appreciate this feat. 

Shortly after my arrival among them, and after I had 
gained their confidence, I found that the Kaders were in a 


state of thraldom, amounting to semi-slavery, in consequence 
of a system, which had existed from time immemorial, 
under which some well-to-do low-country trader purchased 
from Government for a ‘fixed annual payment the sole right 
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of barter with the hill people. Such simple folk soon fell 
into debt, and the contractor was then in a position to 
force them to part with their produce at any arbitrary rates 
he chose to fix. 

When I had collected sufficient data to put this matter 
before Government, the monopoly system was abolished, 
and the Kaders were made free to trade with any one who 
wished to deal with them. They soon got fairer prices for 
their hill produce, and as the contractors had no longer a 
hold on them, I was able to take a good many of them into 
regular employment, as guides and watchers, and give them 
work for which they were specially fitted, such as clearing 
the brushwood around saplings before the fire season, build- 
ing huts for the workmen, making elephant ropes, &c. 

I must, however, revert to the young forester’s prospects. 

Promotion, leave, and pension are regulated by rules for 
the time being, and are subject to variation, but an officer 
will not be eligible for promotion or increase of pay until 
he has passed an examination in such native language as 
the authorities may prescribe. Therefore one of the first 
things which an assistant conservator must take up is the 
study of the vernacular language of his district not only to 
qualify himself for promotion, but to enable him to per- 
form his duties with efficiency. This obligation will be 
constantly impressed upon him by his departmental su- 
periors, by whom every facility will be given, and it will be 
his own fault if he does not pass his examination within a 
reasonable time. 

Assuming that he passes, shows aptitude for his work, 
has ordinary intelligence, maintains a good character, and, 
last but not least, shows a kindly feeling towards his 
subordinates and for the natives generally with whom he is 
brought in contact, his promotion is assured, and he may 
hope in due course to reach the higher posts in his 
department. 

The rules under which leave can be taken in or out of 
India are the same as those which govern the Uncovenanted 
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Service generally. A month’s privilege or recreation leave 
can be obtained in each year, and this is cumulative to the 
extent of three months, that is to say, if no leave at all be 
taken for two years and nine months, a holiday of three 
months may be had on full pay, which admits of a visit 
to England, and in these days of rapid travelling about 
six weeks of the leave may be spent at home. This 
privilege leave does not tell against an officer’s claim 
for longer leave when he has earned it by the requisite 
amount of service or requires it on account of ill-health. 
Aften ten years’ service he can obtain a year’s leave on 
private affairs to England or elsewhere on half the pay he 
may be drawing, and again in eight years he can have 
another year, and so on. Leave on medical certificate is 
granted at any time that an officer may require it, even 
though the length of his service does not entitle him to 
leave on private affairs. Such leave can only be obtained 
twice. 

The retiring pension rules provide for all contingencies. 
If on account of ill-health, or from other causes, an officer 
be compulsorily retired before he has completed fifteen 
years’ service he is granted a gratuity not exceeding one 
year’s pay ; if he has served more than fifteen, and less than 
twenty-five years, he receives a pension not exceeding one- 
third of his average emoluments during the last five years 
of his service, but the total pension will not exceed 3,000 
rupees a year. If he has served more than twenty-five 
years he is entitled to a pension amounting to one-half of 
his average emoluments, but not exceeding 5,000 rupees 
a year. This latter rate of pension is awarded to an officer 
who voluntarily retires after thirty years’ service. 

It will thus be seen that although the Forest Service 
does not hold out brilliant prospects such as those of the 
Civil and Political Services of India, it offers to a youth 
who is obliged to fend for himself in the world, without 
private income or capital, a fair means of livelihood, with 
the certainty of gaining, after the age of fifty, the rate 
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of retiring pension given to the Uncovenanted Service 
generally. 

On reading over what I have written in this brief paper 
it strikes me that I have put a good deal of couleur de rose 
into my sketch of a forester’s life, but I can honestly say 
that I look back with the greatest satisfaction on the seven 
or eight years which I spent in striving to initiate con- 
servancy in India. Some of the happiest and most pro- 
fitable years of my life were passed in those early efforts, 
and I think that if I had to begin an Indian life again, and 
could not get into the Civil Service or the army, I would 
choose that of a forest officer. 

Apart from the free open-air character of its duties, the 
service is now one to which a man may be proud of 
belonging. It confers vast benefits on the country, and is 
attracting to its ranks a good, energetic stamp of men. 
The late acquisitions of territory in Burmah open out a 
new and extensive field—vast forests will now come into 
the care of the State, and a considerable increase of the 
Forest Department will be needed. 

It is just forty years ago that the Indian Government 
first awoke to the necessity of taking energetic measures 
for the conservancy of their forests which had been so long 
neglected, and which were being rapidly exterminated in 
places where their preservation was of vital importance, not 
only in view to future supplies of timber and fuel, but with 
regard to their influence on the rainfall. 

One of the first things done in the direction of con- 
servancy was to put a stop to a pernicious and destructive 
system of cultivation which prevailed more or less all along 
the Western Ghats known as “ Coomri.” The inhabitants 
of the Hill slopes were in the habit of clearing patches, often 
of many acres in extent, of primeval forest and burning it, 
after which a crop of coarse grain or millet was sown— 
one crop only being taken off the ground—the plot was 
then abandoned, and a dense, tangled, overgrowth sprung 
up, and the following year a fresh spot was operated on in 
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asimilar manner. The extent of fine forest thus destroyed 
was enormous, and to this day large patches of impenetrable 
jungle without a single timber tree in it may be seen on 
the slopes of the mountain ranges extending from North 
Canara to Cape Comorin, marking the places where Coomri 


was carried on in bygone times. 

A small experimental establishment, of which I had 
charge, was organized in the south of the Madras 
Presidency as a tentative measure in 1848, and within 
eight years afterwards the inauguration of a_ regular 
Forest Department was sanctioned to which no equal 
in extent or efficiéncy now exists in the world. In 
the short space of forty years practical and scientific 
forestry has spread throughout India and British Burmah, 
and the good example has been largely followed in our 
Colonies. A revenue of more than £300,000 a year has 
been created where formerly none at all existed. This 
handsome addition to the revenue of the State is, however, 
of quite insignificant importance when compared with the 
capital value of the Indian forests redeemed from certain 
destruction, and when thought is taken of the benefits 
accruing to the country through the preservation of forests 
which exercise so much influence on the rainfall and con- 
sequent food supply of the people. Truly this is a great 
and beneficent work accomplished during Her Majesty’s 
reign. Well may Sir Richard Temple say that ‘this 
Indian Forest Department is now probably the largest in 
the world. It is to be reckoned among the achievements 
of our period.” * 

J. Micnaet. 


* “ India during the Jubilee Reign,” in 4. Q. X., of July, 1887. 
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WIDOW AND INFANT MARRIAGE IN 
BENGAL. 


I PROPOSE in this paper to examine the customs of Widow 
and Infant Marriage as they prevail among the chief 
tribes and castes of Bengal at the present day, and to 
endeavour by analysis and comparison to determine the 
tendencies which seem likely to govern the development of 
these practices in the immediate future. An attempt will at 
the same time be made to indicate the lines along which 
some measure of reform may perhaps be found practicable 
without alienating by recourse to legislation the sympathies 
of the only classes that are in a position effectively to com- 
bat the social and physical evils of the present state of 
things. Those evils are in some respects less, and in 
others infinitely greater, than they are popularly believed 
to be; and their remedy, in my judgment, is to be sought, 
not in any form of experimental legislation, but in earnest 
and combined efforts on the part of the higher castes of 
Bengal. 

For the ultimate origin of the prohibition of widow 
marriage among the higher castes we must look back, far 
beyond the comparative civilization of the Vedas, to the 
really primitive belief that the dead chief or head of the 
family will need human companionship and service in that 
other world which savage fancy pictures as a shadowy copy 
of this. To this belief is due the practice of burning the 
widow on the funeral pile of her dead husband, which is 
referred to as an “ancient custom” (dharma purdéna) in the 
Atharva Veda.* The directions given in the Rig Veda for 


* “ Atharva Veda,” 18, 3, 1, quoted by Zimmer, “Altindisches Leben,” 
p3gte 
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placing the widow on the pile with her husband's corpse, 
and then calling her back to the world of life, appear, as 
Tylor * has pointed out, to represent “a reform and a 
reaction against a yet more ancient savage rite of widow 
sacrifice, which they prohibited in fact, but yet kept up in 
symbol.” The bow of the warrior and the sacrificial instru- 
ments of the priest were thrown back upon the pile to be 
consumed ; the wife, after passing through the mere form 
of sacrifice, was held to have fulfilled her duties to her 
husband, and was free to marry again. A passage in the 
Rig Veda quoted by Zimmer + shows that in some cases at 
any rate the widow married her husband’s younger brother 
(devar) ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that her obli- 
gations in this respect were very much what we now find 
among the castes which permit widow marriage. 

At this point the historical record, such as it is, breaks 
off, and conjecture alone can divine the precise motives 
which induced the Brahmans of a later age to revive that 
custom of primitive savagery which their ancestors had 
expressly condemned. Closer contact with more barbarous 
races, the growth of the sacerdotal spirit, the desire, as Sir 
Henry Maine has suggested, to get rid of the inconvenient 
lien which the widow held over her husband’s property, 
may all have contributed to this result. But when widow 
sacrifice had been thus re-introduced, it is Arzmd facie un- 
likely that it should have been enforced with that rigid 
consistency which distinguishes the true savage; and, in 
fact, the texts prescribe for the widow the milder alternative 
of a life of ascetic self-denial and patient waiting to join 
the husband who has gone before. According to some 
authorities, they also recognize, though as a less excellent 
path than the two former, the alternative of re-marriage. 

I will not attempt to enter upon the controversy as to the 
precise meaning of the passage in Parasara’s Institutes, on 
which the modern advocates of widow marriage rely, still less 


* Primitive Culture,” i., 466. 
t “ Altindisches Leben,” p. 329. 
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to discuss its applicability to the present age of the world. It 
seems more profitable to state the causes which, irrespective 
of isolated texts, would in any case have favoured the growth 
of the modern custom which forbids the widows of the 
highest castes to marry again, and which shows signs of 
extending itself far beyond its present limits, and finally of 
suppressing widow marriage throughout the entire Hindu 
community of Bengal. Some, at any rate, of these causes 
are not far to seek. In the first place, the anxiety of the 
early Hindu lawgivers to circumscribe a woman’s rights to 
property would unquestionably tend to forbid her to join her 
lot to a man whose interest it would be to assert and extend 
those rights as against the members of her husband's family. 
At the same time the growth of the doctrine of spiritual 
benefit would require her to devote her life to the annual 
performance of her husband's svéddh.* Technical obstacles 
to her re-marriage also arise from the Brahmanical theory of 
marriage itself. That ceremony being regarded as a sacra- 
ment ordained for the purification of women, and its essen- 
tial portion being the gift of the woman by her father to her 
husband, the effect of the gift is to transfer her from her 
own gotra or exogamous group into that of her husband's. 
The bearing of this transfer on the question of her re- 
marriage is thus stated by an orthodox Hindu at pp. 276-277 
of the papers relating to Infant Marriage and Enforced 
Widowhood published by the Government of India :— 

‘Her father being thus out of the question, it may be said that she may 
give herself in marriage. But this she cannot do, because she never had 
anything like disposal of herself. When young she was given away, so the 
ownership over her (if I may be permitted to use the phrase), vested then 
in the father, was transferred by a solemn religious act to the husband, and 
he being no more, there is no one to give her away; and since Hindu 
marriage must take the form of a religious gift, her marriage becomes im- 
possible.” 

A powerful influence must also have been exerted by a 
cause which, so far as I am aware, has not hitherto been 
noticed in this connection. This is the custom which Mr. 


* Tagore Law Lectures, 1879, pp. 187, 188. 
25 
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Ibbetson* has called “hypergamy, or the law of superior 
marriage "—the rule which compels a man to wed his 
daughter with a member of a-group which shall be equal 
or superior in rank to his own, while he himself may take 
his wife, or at any rate his second wife, from a group of 
inferior standing. The Kulinism of Bengal is perhaps the 
best known illustration of this law; but instances of its 
working are found all over India, and it clearly may have 
arisen wherever great pride of blood co-existed with a mode 
of life demanding the continual maintenance of a high 
standard of ceremonial purity. Ina society so organized 
it must needs be that offences come, and that they affect the 
matrimonial status of the family by whom they come. The 
tribe or caste would then be broken up, like the Jews in 
modern Germany, into divisions of varying social position 
and purity of lineage, and intermarriage between these would 
in India be regulated by the law stated above, which appears 
to owe its form to the passages in the early texts which 
admit of the marriage of a man of a higher caste to a 
woman of a lower caste, but condemn the converse practice 
in the strongest terms. The first consequence of this re- 
striction would be a surplus of marriageable women in the 
superior groups; for the men of a given superior group 
might, and presumably in some instances would, marry 
women of an inferior group, while men of this group would 
be barred for the women of the superior group. Competi- 
tion for husbands would follow ; the bride-price of early 
usage would disappear, and would be replaced by the drzde- 
groom-price now paid among most of the higher castes in 
India; and in extreme cases female infanticide would be 
resorted to. Widows certainly would be the first to be 
excluded from the marriage market, for in their case the 

* « Punjab Census Report,” p. 356. Mr. Ibbetson adds, in a note :— 
“Tam indebted to Mr. Coldstream for these two words [hypergamy and 
isogamy].” Hypergamy, indeed, would appear rather to mean “too much 
marriage,” than “marriage in a higher rank,” but the highest classical 


authority in India prefers it to anoterogamy, the only alternative which 
suggested itself, 
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interests of the individual families would be identical with 
those of the group. The family would already have paid a 
bridegroom-price to get their daughter or sister married, and 
would naturally be indisposed to pay a second, and probably 
higher, price to get her married again. The group, in its 
turn, would be equally adverse to an arrangement which 
tended to increase the number of marriageable women. 
Members of the higher castes, indeed, have frequently 
told me that these reasons of themselves were  suffi- 
cient to make them regard with disfavour the modern 
movement in favour of widow marriage. For, they said, 
we find it hard enough already to get our daughters married 
into families of our own rank, and things will be worse still 
if widows enter the competition with all the advantages they 
derive from having got over their first shyness, and acquired 
some experience of the ways of men. The sentiments of 
Mr. Weller sounded strange in the mouth of a Kulin 
Brahman, but the argument was used in entire good faith, 
and was backed up by much lamentation over the speaker's 
ill-luck in being the father of four daughters, all unmarried. 
The considerations stated above are entitled to what- 
ever support they may derive from the fact that the castes 
which permit widows to re-marry know nothing of the cus- 
tom of hypergamy, and as a rule pay for brides, not for 
bridegrooms. Among these groups the normal proportion 
of the sexes, whatever that may be, at the age of marriage, 
has not been affected by any artificial divisions, and there 
is every reason to believe that widows who are in other 
respects eligible have no particular difficulty in finding hus- 
bands. Polygamy prevails on a limited scale, and a large 
proportion of the men have two wives, the second wife 
being often a young widow chosen by the man himself for 
her personal attractions, after the first wife, whom his parents 
selected for him, has lost her looks and become little more 
than a household drudge. Another point is that the lower 
castes seem to have a greater capacity than the higher for 
throwing off sub-castes. Deviations from caste usage, 
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trivial changes of occupation, settlement outside the tradi- — 
tional habitat of the caste, and a variety of similar causes _ 


which in the higher castes would, as a rule, merely affect 
the standing of certain families in the scale of hypergamy, 
tend in the lower castes to form endogamous groups, the 
members of which intermarry only among themselves. 
The difference is important, as the latter process does not 
disturb the balance of the sexes and the former does. 


Let me now state as concisely as possible the actual | 


practice which rules in respect of widow marriage in the 


four great Provinces—Behar, Bengal Proper, Orissa, and | 
Chota Nagpore—which make up the Lieutenant-Governor- | 


ship of Bengal. In Behar a fairly liberal tendency seems 
to prevail. All castes except Brahmans, Rajputs, Babhans, 
Kayasths, and certain castes belonging to the Baniya class 


which are not properly native to Behar, permit widows to | 


marry again by the form known as sagaz. The etymology 
of the word sagaz is obscure. It has been supposed to be 
a corruption of sa-gotra, or sva-gotra, the idea being that as 


a woman passes by marriage into her husband’s gotra or | 


exogamous group, if she marries again wethin that gotra 


(as she usually does), she constitutes an exception to the | 


ordinary rule of exogamy. The Bengal term (sazga or 


senga) does not, however, bear out this view, and it seems | 


probable that the word simply denotes cohabitation (saxga), 
and has reference to the fact that a widow marriage is 
established by the parties living together, and is accom- 
panied by a very meagre ceremony, or none at all. The 


\ 


, 


| 


phera or circumambulation of the sacred fire is never | 


practised on such occasions: the husband merely smears 


some vermilion on the woman’s forehead and takes her to 


live with him. 


Widow marriages in Behar are usually brought about © 


by the relatives of the widow. In some cases she may her- 


self take the initiative, “but,” as one of my native corre- 
spondents writes to me, “ public opinion is against love © 
He 
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marriages.” The sardér or head of the caste council | 
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(panchayat) has also to be consulted, but this is mostly a 
matter of form, as he rarely withholds his consent. A\l- 
though by marriage every woman is supposed to pass into 
her husband's gotra, no regard is paid to that gofra in 
arranging for the re-marriage of a widow. Whether her 
husband’s death is supposed to dissolve the gotra tie or not, 
isa point I am unable to clear up. Certain it is that the 
persons whom she may not marry as a widow are the 
persons who would have been barred for her as a maiden. 
She may marry her late husband’s younger brother, or 
younger cousin, and in some castes she is under a sort of 
obligation to do so. Marriage, however, with her late 
husband’s elder brother or elder cousin, or with any of his 
direct or collateral ascendants, is strictly prohibited. To 
this extent her table of prohibited degrees is enlarged. 

The ceremony varies in certain respects according as 
the bridegroom is himself a widower or a bachelor. If he 
is a widower, he goes at nightfall to the bride’s house in his 
ordinary dress with a few of his friends. There they are 
feasted during the night. Towards daybreak the bride- 
groom, dressed in a new suit of clothes presented by the 
bride’s relations, meets the bride, who wears a new cloth 
(sér) given her by the bridegroom, in one of the inner 


/rooms of the house. There in the presence of her female 


relations he smears powdered vermilion (s¢zdur) on her 
forehead and the parting of her hair. This completes the 
ceremony. Some castes add to it the form of throwing 
a sheet (chédar) over both parties, and under this sheet the 
smearing of vermilion is gone through. Brahmans take no 
part in the ritual, nor are any calculations entered into 
to find out an auspicious day. Early next morning the 
married couple go home to the husband’s house without the 


final ceremony (vukhsatz) which is used in bringing home a 


virgin bride. Even in the case of a virgin widow no 
rukhsati is performed; but asa child-widow is never married 
again until she has attained puberty, there is no necessity 
for a ceremony designed to celebrate that event. 
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elaborate. Astrologers are called in to fix a lucky day; a 
bridal canopy (m#arwa) is erected in the bridegroom’s house, 
and his ancestors are solemnly propitiated by Brahmans, 
In none of these ceremonies, however, does the bride take 
part, nor does she approach the marwa. She is brought to 
the house by night, and towards daybreak is conducted to 
an inner room, where the bridegroom puts vermilion on her 
forehead in the presence of the females of the family. 

Such marriages are not considered disreputable. The 
sagaz bride has all the rights and position of a wife married 
by the full-blown Brahmanical ceremony. Her children by 


When a bachelor marries a widow the ritual is more / 
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her second husband inherit equally with any children whom | 


he may have had by a former virgin bride ; they offer sacri- 
fices to their father and his ancestors: they are received 


as members of his gofra, and they marry among the women | 


of the caste. In these respects their position differs | 


materially from that of the widow’s children by her late 
husband, who properly belong to his family, and are usually 
taken care of by his relations. Should they decline the 
charge, the children follow the widow; but they are not 
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deemed members of the family into which she has married, | 
and they are not allowed to join in the domestic worship or | 


to share in the inheritance. 


So far, it may be said, the question of widow marriage in | 
Behar seems to rest upon a reasonable footing. Symptoms of / 


a tendency in the opposite direction are, however, not want- 


ing. The Kurmis are a case in point. Some months ago | 
I had a large body of them before me, and was asking 


” 


‘“what sort of Kurmis 
promptly, “We are Ayodhya Kurmis: we do not allow 
widows to marry again.” Another group, of Jeswar Kurmis, 
admitted with considerable reluctance that their widows did 
re-marry. In fact, the tone in which both sets spoke on the 


they were. One group answered | 


~ 


subject made it clear that the Ayodhya had adopted this re- ' 


striction in comparatively recent times, and were very proud 
of the distinction. The Jeswars, on the other hand, were 
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rather ashamed of themselves, and were particularly anxious: 
to explain that they did not allow the widow to marry any 
one she chose, but expected her to marry her deceased hus- 
band’s younger brother. If she married an outsider, she 
forfeited all claim not only to her husband’s property, but 
also to the custody of her children. It is possible that re- 
marriage restricted by these conditions may represent an 
advance from the promiscuous re-marriage practised by the 
lower castes towards the total prohibition in vogue among 
the higher castes. It should be mentioned that the Kurmis 
of Behar are a perfectly distinct race from the aboriginal 
Kurmis of Chota Nagpore and parts of Orissa, whose 
totemistic usages were referred to in a former number of 
this Review.* Both Jeswar and Ayodhya Kurmis approach 
closely to the Aryan type of feature, and some of them are 
very fine-looking men.. 

Other Behar castes in a state of transition as regards 
widow marriage are the Sonars, Sunris, Koiris, and Telis. 
Among the Sonars’ the Bhojpuria and Kanaujia allow 
widows to re-marry, while the Kamarkalla, Mairh, and 
Ayodhiabasi do not. All five sub-castes are endogamous, 
and are subdivided into smaller exogamous sections called 
mils. In Durbhunga the Biyahut Sunris prohibit widow 
marriage ; the Sagdhut and Darchua allow it. In Gya the 
Koiris belong for the most part to three sub-castes—the 
Barki-dangi, Chutki-déngi, and Jaruhar—of whom the 
last-mentioned practise widow re-marriage; the former do 
not. Soalsothe Telis of Saran have five sub-castes, four 
permitting widow re-marriage, and one, the Behuta (corrup- 
tion of Biyahuta, “the married ones”), forbidding it. 

In Chota Nagpore the castes which are or pretend to 
be of Behar origin follow the Behar rules in the matter of 





widow marriage. The aboriginal tribes—Santals, Bhumij, 
Mundas, Oraons, and Hos—permit widows to marry again 
without imposing any restrictions on their selection of a 
second husband, except that the prohibited degrees must 


* July, 1886. 
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be avoided. They also sanction considerable liberty of 
divorce at the instance of either husband or wife, and 
permit divorced wives to marry again. <A step higher in 
the social scale, the transition to orthodox habits is well 
marked by the Koiris of Manbhum. These people, while 
retaining totemistic exogamous groups which stamp them 
as of aboriginal descent, forbid, at least in theory, the re- 
marriage of widows, though they allow them to live in a 
sort of licensed concubinage not preceded by any kind of 
ceremony. Even this concession is unknown to the 
Lohars and Dhobis, who, though occupying a very low 
social position in relation to the higher castes, have com- 
pletely thrown off a practice which they regard as a badge 
of social degradation. They absolutely prohibit the re- 
marriage of widows and divorced wives. 

The tendency to imitate the usages of the higher 
castes which has been remarked in Behar and Chota Nag- 
pore operates much more strongly in Bengal Proper and 
Orissa. In Orissa, for instance, the Goalas take a higher 
position than in Behar, and rigorously prohibit widow re- 
marriage. Throughout Bengal the Kaibarttas, though 
ranking below the Navasakh or group of thirteen (formerly 
nine) castes from whose hands an orthodox Brahman can 
take water, marry their daughters as infants, and forbid 
their widows to re-marry. In Dacca the gunny-weaving and 
mat-making Kapalis, and the Chandals, spoken of in Manu as 
“the vilest of mankind,” have given up widow re-marriage, 


and the practice appears to be confined to the Gareri, Rishi, | 


Koch-Mandai, and other aboriginal and semi-aboriginal 
castes. Similar evidence of the gradual spread of practices 
prevalent among the higher castes comes to us from 
Northern Bengal. The Rajbansis of Rungpore, people 


of distinctly non-Aryan type, who have abandoned their | 


tribal name of Koch in quite recent times, now pose as 


high-caste Hindus, and affect great indignation if asked | 


whether their widows can re-marry. The Poliyas of 
Dinagepore, also demonstrably Koch, fall into two sec- 
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tions, Rajbansi Poliyas and Byabahdri, or “common” 
Poliyas. The latter practise widow marriage, but are 
beginning to be ashamed of it, and in this and other 
matters show signs of a leaning towards orthodox usage. 
The former are as strict as the extreme ignorance of the 
“fallen” Brahmans who act as their family priests admits ; 
and as education spreads among them they will go on 
continually raising their standard of ceremonial purity. 

The present attitude of the Hindu community towards 
the recent proposals to recognize and extend the practice of 
widow marriage may, I think, be briefly stated somewhat to 
the following effect :—The most advanced class of educated 
men sympathize in a general way with the movement, but 
their sympathy is clouded by the apprehension that any con- 
siderable addition to the number of marriageable women 
would add to the existing difficulty and expense of getting 
their daughters married. Below these we find a very numer- 
ous class of men who are educated enough to appreciate the 
prohibition of widow marriage supposed to be contained 
in certain texts, and who have no desire to go behind that 
or any similar injunction in support of which tolerably 
ancient authority can be quoted. Then come the great 
mass of the uneducated working classes, with rather vague 
notions as to the Shastras, but strong in their reverence for 
Brahmans, and keen to appreciate points of social prece- 
dence. To them widow marriage is a badge of social 
degradation, a link which connects those who practise it 
with Doms, Boonas, Bagdis, and “low people” of various 
kinds. Lastly, at the bottom of society, as understood by 
the average Hindu, we find a large group of castes and 
tribes of which the lower section is represented by pure 
aborigines practising adult marriage and widow re-marriage, 
while the upper section consists of castes of doubtful 
origin, most of whom, retaining widow marriage, have 
taken to infant marriage, while some have got so far as to 
throw off sub-castes distinguished by their abstention from 
widow marriage. 
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It is not suggested that the groups indicated above can 
be marked off with absolute accuracy. © But without in- 
sisting upon this, it is clear that the tendency of the lower 
strata of Hindu society is continually towards closer 
and closer conformity with the usages of the higher castes. 
These alone present a definite pattern which admits, up toa 
certain point, of ready imitation, and the whole Brahmanical 
system works in this direction. Of late years, moreover, the 
strength of the Hinduizing movement has been greatly 
augmented by the improvement of communications, 
People travel more, pilgrimages can be more easily made, 
and the influence of .the orthodox section of society is thus 
much more widely diffused. The case of the Rajbansis— 
the fourth largest caste in Bengal—is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the scale on which this force does its work. 

We have, then, at one end of Hindu society a small 
handful of reformers brought up on a foreign system of 
education proposing to Government to legislate for the 
purpose of carrying out domestic reforms of a most 
searching character, while at the other end thousands of 
people are every year abandoning the very practice which 
the reformers wish to introduce. For one convert that 
these may make, at the cost of much social obloquy, among 
the highly educated classes, Hinduism sweeps whole 
tribes into its net. It must also be remembered that the 
sanctions which form part of the reformers’ scheme will 
not touch people who settle all their civil business through 
panchayats administering customary law. The only power 
that could move them would be the dicta of priests, 
match-makers, genealogists, astrologers, and the like; and 
these men, I need hardly say, are now banded together on 
the side of orthodoxy. I know no class of men more 
obstinately and unreasonably conservative than the half- 
educated Brahmans who look after the spiritual welfare 
of the middle and lower castes. 

It will naturally occur to many people that the facts 
set forth above go to show that there is no paramount 
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necessity for vigorous action either on the part of 
Government or of the leaders of Native society. The 
prohibition of widow marriage is, it will be said, mainly 
confined to the three highest castes, or to castes domi- 
nated by their influence and subject to their authority. 
By these castes an English education is eagerly sought 
for, and they may fairly be left to work out their own 
salvation by the light of Western ideas. There would 
be something to be said for this view if we could count 
upon arresting development at its present stage, and could 
set bounds to the destructive influence of orthodox usage. 
This potent solvent, however, works by agencies wholly 
beyond our control, and its operation is likely to be 
materially assisted by the improvement of communications. 
As I ventured to say lately to the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Society, “ Every new railway, besides giving new 
customers to Manchester, gives new clients to the 
Brahman.” If things go on as they are going now, in 
fifty years’ time the number of castes which forbid widows 
to re-marry will have enormously increased, and a 
question which now calls only for the exercise of 
compassionate sympathy will have attained the dimensions 
of a serious social evil. What shall we do to be saved 
from the troubles to come? Legislation will help us 
little, at least in any of the forms which are now before 
the public. In the first place, the great body of the 
people are too poor to be much affected by the abrogation 
of the forfeiture clauses of the Hindu Marriage Act; 
and secondly, those clauses are, as has been shown above, 
entirely in accord with the custom of the widow-marrying 
castes in Behar. The law therefore, amended as advanced 
reformers now propose, would either discourage widow 
marriage by attaching to it a condition inconsistent with 
existing usage, or would miss its inducement by reason 
of the poverty of the parties. In either case it would 
be wholly inoperative. We must look, therefore, to 
some other influence, which shall be at once more general 
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in its effect and more in keeping with the traditions of the 
people. The only influence which seems likely to answer 
our purpose is that very imitative tendency which has 
led to the prohibition of widow marriage among some 
of the lower castes. The upper castes are open to reason, 
and some of their most enlightened members, among whom 
I may be permitted to mention Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna, Principal of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta, 
have assured me that they regard the recognition of 
widow marriage as merely a question of time. Once let 
the upper castes be fully converted to the new practice, 
and the lower castes will follow their lead in one direction 
as blindly as they now follow it in another. They will 
follow it all the more readily if the proposed reform 
is presented to them in the familiar shape of a primitive 
custom revived after temporary disuse. Let the facts be 
what they may, the fiction that would win the people 
at large must allege that widow marriage is the imme- 
morial usage of their race. The Veda must be made 
to take the same place in their minds which the laws 
of Edward the Confessor held for the Englishmen of the 
early days of Norman rule. 

This end can only be attained by a wise exercise of 
that talent for organization and propagandism which the 
upper classes of Bengal have shown themselves to possess 
in a marked degree. I will not attempt to sketch a 
detailed scheme of operations. The main difficulty will 
be to gain the support of the Brahmans who serve the 
lower castes. They are now the chief agency for spreading 
orthodox practices, and it is through them that the pro- 
posed reform must be introduced. Their co-operation 
would perhaps be more readily secured if the reforming 
party made it part of their scheme to devise a some- 
what more elaborate ritual for use at the marriage of 
widows. The meagre ceremony which I have described 
at p. 373 tends of itself to bring such marriages 
into disrepute, and is open to the further objection that 
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it yields no fee to the Brahman. It is not suggested that 
the ceremony used at a widow’s marriage should be in every 
detail identical with that used at the marriage of a virgin. 
Indeed, the usage of most countries favours some small 
differences, if not of ritual, at least in the attire of the 
bride. One cannot but feel, however, that the Indian 
system goes too far in this respect, and permits a man 
to marry a widow with little more circumstance than 
would be appropriate if he were merely taking up a 
fresh mistress. 

Before quitting this branch of my subject, I wish to 
add that the reforming members of the higher castes are 
deeply interested in securing the adhesion of the lower 
castes. Should they fail to do this, they will find them- 
selves left alone between two legions of the orthodox, 
and they will tend to sink into the rather undignified 
and matrimonially inconvenient position of a mere sub- 
caste whose distinctive mark is the adoption, under the 
influence of Western ideas, of a practice reprobated by 
the rest of the population. This would be a sorry 
ending to the promise of a great social reform. 

The practice of infant marriage has spread much further 
and taken root more deeply among the lower castes than 
its social complement, the prohibition of widow marriage. 
Both customs, the positive as well as the negative, have 
been borrowed from the higher castes, and are now 
regarded as paths leading towards social distinction. 
But the one is much easier to follow than the other. 
A man must get his daughter married at latest when 
she is fourteen or fifteen years old. To marry her five 
or six years earlier causes him no particular inconvenience, 
and confers on him whatever consideration may attach 
to religious orthodoxy and social propriety. On the other 
hand, to stop the re-marriage of widows, in castes where 
the balance of the sexes has not been disturbed by 
hypergamy, must at starting cause some practical incon- 
venience. Among the lower castes women are much 
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more of a power than they are among the higher; they 
assert themselves freely on a variety of public occasions, 
and in many cases they have secured for themselves the 
right to initiate proceedings for divorce. One can hardly 
doubt that their influence would be exercised in favour 
of widow marriage, and that it would tend on the whole 
towards keeping that institution alive. Some allowance 
must also be made for the fact that the lower castes do not 
keep their women in seclusion. A good-looking widow 
shut up in the family zenana can be more easily sacrificed to 
notions of social propriety than a woman who goes out and 
meets possible suitors every day of her life. To whatever 
cause the difference may be due, it is certain that of two cus- 
toms, both adopted under pressure of the same motives, the 
one—infant marriage—is almost universal, while the other— 
—the prohibition of widow marriage—has only the compara- 
tively limited currency already explained. Infant marriage, 
in fact, is now so widely diffused as to have almost entirely 
displaced adult marriage within the limits of the caste system 
proper. The aboriginal races of Chota Nagpore and the 
Orissa Hills, the semi-Mongolian tribes of the Himalayan 
region, and the Indo-Chinese people of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts still maintain a system of courtship and marriage 
between full-grown youths and maidens which has been 
minutely described by several sympathetic observers. 
Directly we leave these tolerably compact tribes, and 
pass on to the less definite groups which form a debate- 
able land between the tribe and the caste, we find 
either infant marriage in undisputed possession, or a 
mixed system which tolerates adult marriage as a resource 
open to those who cannot afford to do anything better 
for their children, but at the same time enjoins the 
more respectable custom of infant marriage for all parents 
whose circumstances admit of it. 

In the case of the lower castes there is little room 
for doubt but that the custom of infant marriage has been 
consciously borrowed from the higher castes in obedience 
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to that tendency to imitation which we may almost 
describe as an ultimate law of the caste system. But 
how did the higher castes come by a custom which 
is without a parallel (at any rate on so large a scale) 
elsewhere in the world, and which cannot be referred 
to any of those primitive instincts which have usually 
determined the relations of the sexes? Neither sexual 
passion nor the desire for companionship and _ service 
can be called in to account for a man marrying a girl 
at an age when she is physically incapable of fulfilling 
any of the duties of a wife. An ingenious explanation 
has been given by Mr. John Nesfield in an article* on 
the Tharus and Bogshas of Upper India. Mr. Nesfield 
says :— 


“In the oldest type of society a woman was exposed to a double evil 
—the stain of communism within her own clan so long as she remained 
there, and the risk of forcible abduction into an alien clan, where she 
became the wife-slave of the man who captured her. And herein, I think, 
lies the secret of the seemingly irrational and certainly unnatural customs 
of Hindus, by which a girl is betrothed at six or eight, and married at ten 
or eleven. The betrothal ceremony is considered by all classes of the 
Hindu community to be of immense importance. The force of public 
opinion has made it as binding as marriage itself. If the boy dies before 
the marriage is performed, the child who has been betrothed remains a 
widow for life. A father is publicly disgraced in the eyes of his country- 
men if he neglects to get his daughter finally married before she has 
completed the age of twelve. There are few points in which the social 
customs of the Hindus have been more severely condemned. But though 
it may be granted that the time has long passed when any good could be 
gained from their retention, it may yet be contended that they have been 
of some use in their day, and that customs so opposed to the plain dictates 
of nature could not have been accepted by a rational people without some 
rational purpose. It must be remembered that the natives of Hindustan, 
at the time when they first appear in history as antagonists to the invading 
Aryans, were in the savage stage, and that they have owed their subsequent 
reclamation, imperfect as it is, to the subtle and ever widening influence of 
Hinduism—a composite and very elastic creed, made up of the fusion of 
Aryan with native or aboriginal elements. I conceive, then, that the cus- 
toms, to which so much exception has been taken, were the restraints 
imposed by this creed upon the rough matrimonial usages of the races 
amongst whom its lot was cast, some of which usages were formerly 
countenanced even by Hinduism itself as a concession to the prevailing 





* Calcutta Review, January, 1885. 
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savagery. Marriage bystealth, marriage bycapture, and marriage by the simple 
act of voluntary reciprocal intercourse, were all recognized by the ancient 
Hindu lawgivers as permissible to certain castes; and even Brahmans, the 
holy priests, and teachers of Hinduism, were allowed to indulge in the 
kind last named. It is no wonder, then, that a religion which was forced 
to concede so much to existing custom, should have sought to provide 
safeguards for the protection of the weaker sex through some counter- 
teaching of its own. By ruling, as it did, that a girl must be betrothed 
and married at a tender age to a youth of some outside clan, and by 
making this rule binding for life on pain of the severest penalties, it 
protected her both from the stain of communism within her own clan, and 
from the risk of forcible abduction into another. This explains, too, how 
it has come to pass that amongst Hindus, and Hindus only, the larger 
price is paid for the youth, and the smaller one for the maid—an exact 
inversion of the rule which prevails everywhere else. The Hindi word for 
betrothal is mangni, that is, ‘ begging’ for a boy: for until the boy had 
been secured, the girl was not safe.” 


I have quoted Mr. Nesfield’s views at length in order 
to guard against the danger of mis-stating an argument 
which I think inapplicable to the particular society with 
which we are concerned. The motives to which his 
theory appeals are no doubt highly intelligible, and in 
certain states of society would possibly be sufficient to 
account for the institution of infant marriage. It seems 
to me, however, that the society depicted in the Rig and 
Atharva Vedas must have got far beyond, if indeed they 
ever passed through, the stage of communal marriage 
and forcible abduction of wives. Courtship of a very 
modern type was fully recognized, and the consent 
of the girl’s father or brother was sought only after 
the young people had themselves come to an understand- 
ing. As an additional and conclusive indication that 
the kind of marriage contemplated by the Vedas was 
the zzdzzvidual marriage of comparatively advanced civili- 
zation, I may refer to a remarkable custom, traces of which 
have survived in modern Italy—the lustration of the 
bride’s night-dress after the wedding night.* This custom 
is clearly incompatible with communal marriage, and could 


* Zimmer, “ Altindisches Leben,” p. 314; ‘ Gubernatis Usi Nuziali,” 
p- 234. 
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only have arisen in a society which set a high value on 
female chastity and had left primitive communism ages 
behind. 

For these reasons I prefer to seek the origin of infant 
marriage in the custom of hypergamy described at p. 
370. In further illustration of the working of that 
custom I invite reference to the following diagram : 


X{B——\— 3} 











Let X represent a caste divided into the three hyper- 
gamous groups A, B, and C. Within each group the 
capital letters stand for the marriageable men, and the 
small letters for the marriageable women of the group. 
The horizontal and diagonal lines connecting the capitals 
with the small letters show what classes of men and 
women can intermarry. It will be seen that a man of 
the A group can marry a woman of his own or of the 
two lower groups ; a man of B can marry into B or C, while 
a man of C is confined to his own class, and cannot marry 
a woman from either of the classes above him. Con- 
versely, a woman of the C class can get a husband from 
A, B, or C, and a woman of the B class from A or B: 
but a woman of the A class cannot find a husband out- 
side of her own group. Excluding polygamy or poly- 
andry, and supposing the women of each group to be 
evenly distributed among the groups they are entitled 
to marry into, the result of the first series of marriages 
would be to leave two-thirds of the women in the A group 
without husbands, and two-thirds of the men in the C 
group without wives. The women of all the groups, and 
especially those of A, will compete for husbands, and 
26 
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the men of C group for wives. But the fact that 
the social status of a family is determined not so much 
by the class from which it takes its wives as by the class 
from which it gets its husbands, would put the men of the 
lowest class and the women of the highest at a great 
comparative disadvantage, and would thus tend to produce 
infant marriage. For, the number of possible husbands 
being limited, the natural tendency is to endeavour to secure 
them as soon as possible. That this motive operates strongly 
at the present day, is plainly stated by one of the writers 
in the official publication already referred to,* who says: 

‘“‘ Under these circumstances, when, in the case of a daughter, parents 
see that, unless they marry her at once, the one or two bridegrooms that 
there are open for their selection would be availed of by others, and that 
they would be disabled from marrying her before the eleventh year, and 
that they would thereby incur a religious sin and social degradation as 
regards the caste, they would seize that opportunity to marry their 
daughter, quite disregardful of the evil effects of infant marriages.” 

Again, when the custom of infant marriage had once been 
started, under pressure of social necessity, by the families 
of the highest group, who had the largest surplus of mar- 
riageable daughters, a sort of fashion would have been 
set, and would be blindly followed through all the grades. 
Two forces are thus at work in the same direction, both 
tending to disturb the balance of the sexes and to produce 
abnormal matrimonial relations between the members of 
different social groups. Enforced competition for husbands 
on the part of the higher groups, and the desire to imitate 
their superiors which animates the lower groups, combine to 
run up the price of husbands in the upper classes; while 
the demand for wives by the men of the lowest class, which 
ought by rights to produce equilibrium, is artificially restricted 
in its operation by the rule that they can under no circum- 
stances marry a woman of the classes above their own. 
These men, therefore, are left very much out in the cold, and 
often do not get wives until late in life. An unmarried son 


* “Papers relating to Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood in 
India,” p. 178. 
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does not disgrace the family, but there is no greater reproach 
than to have a daughter unmarried at the age of puberty. 
Husbands are bought for the girls, and the family gets its 
money’s worth in social estimation. Bargains, however, 
must be taken when they are to be had; and no father 
dares run the risk of waiting till his daughter is physically 
mature. He is bound to be on the safe side, and therefore 
he marries her, child as she may be, whenever a good match 
offers. 

Many hard things have been said of infant marriage, 
and the modern tendency is to assume that a population 
which countenances such a practice is in a fair way 
towards great moral degradation, if not to ultimate 
extinction. Much of this criticism seems to me to be 
greatly exaggerated, and to be founded on considerable 
ignorance of the present conditions and future possibilities 
of Oriental life. In truth, excluding the poetical view, 
that marriages are made in heaven, two working 
theories of the institution are at present in exist- 
ence—one which leaves marriages to make themselves 
by the process of unrestricted courtship, and another 
which requires them to be made by the parents or 
guardians of the parties who are to be married. The 
first, which we may perhaps call the method of natural 
selection, is accepted, and more or less acted up to, in 
most European countries. The second, a system of 
avowedly artificial selection, is in force, with few ex- 
ceptions, throughout the East. Now it seems to me that, 
if any sort of supervising authority is to make peopie’s 
marriages for them, the earlier it commences and com- 
pletes its operations, the better. To defer selection 
until the young people have grown up, and may have 
formed attachments for themselves, is simply to prepare 
the way for complications such as are described in the 
charming story of Diane de Breteuille.* In a well- 
regulated Hindu household Diane would have been 

* Blackwoods Magazine, April, 1837. 
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married in her ninth or tenth year, and would have had 
no opportunity of falling in love at all in the European 


' 


sense of the word. It is idle to say that the European | 


view of the matter—the view accepted on the whole by 
the progressive races of the world—is the right one, 
and that our dealings with the question in India should 
be regulated by that assumption. The assumption may 
be, and probably is, entirely correct, but the attempt to 
give effect to it in India would defer indefinitely all chances 
of minor reforms, would alienate a number of possible 
allies, and would be regarded as a perfectly unjustifiable 
interference with the customs of the country. I have 
already stated that in the case of widows love marriages 
are not approved of. This sentiment of disapproval would 
of course be infinitely stronger in connection with unmarried 
girls. 

Putting aside, then, the European methods of courtship 
as inapplicable to Indian society in its present state, it 
seems to me that there is a good deal to be said for infant 
marriage of the type prevalent in the eastern districts of 
the Punjab. I quote Mr. Ibbetson’s description * :— 


“‘ Wherever infant marriage is the custom, the bride and bridegroom do 
not come together till a second ceremony called muk/awa has been per- 
formed, till when the bride lives as a virgin in her father’s house. This 
second ceremony is separated from the actual wedding by an interval of 
three, five, seven, nine, or eleven years, and the girl’s parents fix the time 


for it. Thus it often happens that the earlier in life the marriage takes’ 


place, the later cohabitation begins. For instance, in the eastern districts 
Jats generally marry at from five to seven years of age, and Rajputs at 
fifteen or sixteen, or even older; but the Rajput coupie begins at once to 
cohabit, whereas the parents of the Jat girl often find her so useful at 
home as she grows up that some pressure has to be put upon them to 
induce them to give her up to her husband, and the result is that for 
practical purposes she really begins married life later than the Rajput 
bride.” 


Whatever may be thought of this from the standpoint 
of romantic love and elective affinities, the system is| 
apparently free from physiological objections. The Jat 


* “ Punjdb Census Report,” p. 355. 
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bride does not begin to bear children until she has attained 
sexual maturity, and it may well be that the magnificent 
physique of the Jats of the Punjab is due in some measure 
to this cause. But as we travel eastward we may observe 
a progressive departure from the healthy custom of the 
manlier races. Already in the North-West Provinces we 
find the three highest castes permitting consummation 
to take place at a visit paid by the bride to her husband's 
house immediately after the initial ceremony; although 
it is thought better, and is more usual, to wait for the 
second ceremony, there called gaundé, which may take 
olace one, three, five, or seven years after the first, and is 
fixed with reference to the physical development of the 
bride. 

Further east, again, premature consummation, which is 
virtually unknown in the Punjab, and is the exception in 
the North-West Provinces, comes to be the rule in Bengal. 
Eighty years ago Dr. Buchanan wrote :— 


‘Premature marriages among some tribes are here (in Shahabad) on the 
same footing as in Bengal, that is, consummation takes place before 
the age of puberty. This custom, however, has not extended far, and 
the people are generally strong and tall. The Pamar Rajputs, among whom 
the custom of early consummation is adopted, form a striking proof of the 
evils of this custom ; foramong them I did not observe one good-looking 
man, except the Raja Jaya Prakas, and most of them have the appearance 
of wanting vigour both of body and mind. This custom, so far as it 
extends, and the great number of widows condemned by rank to live 
single, no doubt prove some check upon population.” 


In comparing Patna with Bhagulpur, Dr. Buchanan 
says :— 


“Behar is nearly on a footing with Bhdgulpur ; but here the custom of 
premature marriage is not so prevalent: and it must be observed that in 
these districts this custom is by no means such a check on population as in 


_ Bengal, for there the girl usually is married when she is ten years of age, 


point 
m is) 


but in this district the girl remains at her father’s house until the age of 
puberty, and of course her children are stronger, and she is less liable to 
sterility.” 


There is no reason to suppose that any reform has been 


_ introduced in these matters since Dr. Buchanan’s time. In 
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fact, from all I can hear, the tendency in Bengal Proper is 
for the practice of premature consummation, originally con- 
fined to the higher castes, to extend itself continually among 
the lower. A single modern instance will show how widely 
it prevails. I had occasion lately to inquire, through native 
agency, into the usages of the Kasthas of the Midnapore 
district. My coadjutors, some of whom were members of 
the caste in question, laid special stress on the fact that, 
although the Kasthas married their daughters as infants, 
they did not allow consummation to take place before 
puberty. It was even suggested that this departure from 
ordinary custom furnished grounds for believing that the 
Kasthas were an offshoot, not from the regular Kayasths of 
Bengal, but from the Karans of Orissa, a writer-caste of 
lower social standing, and possibly of less pure descent, 
who also take precautions against premature cohabitation. 
Were not the rule pretty general, the exception could 
hardly attract so much notice. The testimony of medical 
observers is entirely to the same effect. A few years 
ago Dr. Robert Harvey, now Professor of Midwifery in 
Calcutta, in reporting on the medico-legal returns of Bengal 
for the three years 1870-72, spoke of infant marriage as a 
system of “legalized rape,” and quoted cases to show that 
this expression in no way exaggerated the facts. Without 
entering on the suggestion which these words convey—a 
suggestion which is hardly suited for discussion in the pages 
of a non-medical journal—I may say that I have been 
assured by numbers of natives, whose veracity is beyond 
question, and who were themselves strongly impressed with 
the disastrous consequences of the custom, that in a very 
large proportion of the marriages which take place in 





Bengal, cohabitation commences before the bride has at- | 


tained puberty. The Principal of the Sanskrit College, 
whose opinion I asked upon the subject, admitted that this 
was the case, and informed me that there was no authority 
for the practice in any of the texts which regulate the 
domestic life of the Hindus. It had arisen, I understood 
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him to say, as a part of the stvz-échdér or women’s usage, 
which has added to the standard marriage ceremonies a 
mass of unauthorized hocus-pocus, which is performed, I 
believe, without the assistance of Brahmans, in the women’s 
apartments at the back of the Indian house. In whatever 
way the custom may have grown up, there can be, I imagine, 
no question as to the dangers with which it threatens the 
castes that practise it. How far the inferior physical 
development of the higher classes of Bengal, and their 
want of some of those masculine virtues which are asso- 
ciated with bodily strength and activity, may be due to this 
cause, is a question which I will not discuss here. 

The foregoing sketch of the actual prevalence and pro- 
bable origin of infant marriage indicates of itself with 
sufficient clearness the nature of the very simple reforms 
which are called for in Bengal. No violent changes need be 
made, no European ideas need be introduced. All! that is 
wanted is to sweep away a corrupt modern development of 
a not very ancient custom, to go back to the precepts of 
the sacred texts, and thus eventually to assimilate the 
practice of Bengal in the matter of infant marriage to the 
practice still current in the Punjab. Let people marry 
their daughters as early as they please, or as the internal 
organization of their caste dictates, but in the interests of 
posterity let them defer the second marriage until the girls 
are fully grown up, and keep them at home during that 
time. Thus, and only thus, can they hope to save their race 
from the physical and mental degeneration with which the 
continuance of the present system seems to threaten it. 

To conclude: we find widely prevalent in Bengal at 
the present time two customs, both of which have been 
evolved at a comparatively recent date under the pressure 
of peculiar social conditions. One of these, the prohibition 
of widow marriage, though imposing painful disabilities upon 
a large number of individuals, can hardly be said to do any 
lasting damage to the people of Bengal, and may even serve 
as a slight check upon the overwhelming increase of popu- 
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lation, which promises to become the great problem of a | 


not very distant future. Its effects, harmful as they may 
be, are confined to those women who, if they had lived 
under different social institutions, might have contracted 
happy second marriages instead of living lives of isolation 
and comparative reproach. The individual suffers, but the 
next generation is on the whole none the worse for the 
sorrows of the widows of to-day. Infant marriage, on the 
other hand, conducted as it is in Bengal, not only injures 
the individual women whom it forces into premature child- 
bearing, but must exercise a far-reaching and disastrous 
influence upon the future of the race. It rests with 
the people themselves to take the first steps towards 
reform. What those steps should be, I have attempted in 
a general way to indicate. I have only to add that there 
can be no better test of political capacity than the ability to 
carry out social and domestic reforms without invoking the 
deus ex machina of legislation. The Indian social system 
presents, no doubt, special obstacles to the reformer. 
Castes are proverbially hard to move. On the other hand, 
they move altogether if they move at all; and the very 
completeness of their organization should tend in the long 
run to render the work of reform less difficult than if the 
individuals whom they comprise were held together by any 
looser tie. To use the slang of modern politics, a caste is a 
ready-made Caucus, awaiting the hand of the wire-puller. 
It depends upon the leaders of society in Bengal in sins 
direction the wires shall be pulled. 


H. H. RIstey. 
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GENERAL PRJEVALSKY ON CENTRAL ASIA. 


We have much pleasure in placing before our readers a 
translation by Captain Francis Beaufort, R.A., of the 
following important essay by General Prjevalsky, and we 
are indebted not less than the translator to the distinguished 
traveller for permission to reproduce it in our pages. The 


present condition of Central Asia is considered under seven 
heads— 


I, CaUsES OF THE SparRsE PopuLATION OF THE COUNTRY. 


At the present day the whole of the vast expanse of 
Central Asia, stretching from the Siberian Mountains on 
the north to the Himalayas on the south, from the 
meridional range of the Great Khingan to the mountain 
ranges of China Proper on the side of Gobi and Thibet, to 
the Pamir, the Western Tyan-Shan, and Tarabagtay on the 
west, forming a plateau of about 120,000 square geo- 
graphical miles, is inhabited by three principal nationalities 
—the Mongols on the north, the Tanguts or Thibetians 
on the south, and the Turkestanis on the west. Chinese 
and Dungans are also met with here and there on the 
Oases, as also in the western portion nomadic Kirgiz. 
The total population probably does not exceed in round 
numbers eight or nine millions*—figures absolutely in- 
significant when compared with the vastness of the territory 
in question. The physical characteristics of the country 


* This is based on the approximate estimate of Mongolia, three to 
four millions ; Thibet, one and a half to two millions ; Eastern Turkestan, 
two millions ; Djungaria, half a million; the Oases of the Eastern Tyan- 
Shan and along the northern foot of the Nan-Shan, one million. Materials 
for accurate calculation do not exist. 
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however forbid with fatal precision anything more than 
the scantiest of population. Beyond the not very 
numerous oases, that dot the feet of the great mountain 
ranges like little islands, there is no room for settled agri- 
cultural life, Even in the case of the Nomads and their 
flocks, Central Asia affords comparatively but little rich 
pasturage, and that only towards its northern and eastern 
extremities. 

The whole of the remainder, approximately four- 
fifths of the above-indicated area, is a mere howling desert, 
only here and there capable of affording an asylum even for 
the not very fastidious Nomad.* Many portions of this 
desert, such as the mountainous country of Northern 
Thibet, the Tsaidam swamps, the Tarim, Alashan and 
Djungaria sands, the shingly or clayey areas of the Central 
Gobi, and elsewhere its vast saline swamps, are wholly 
unfitted for man. 

But if Central Asia presents for hundreds, even thou- 
sands of square miles, an absolute desert, it has neverthe- 
less in places, which would appear to be all but uninhabitable, 
been peopled from time immemorial. Very favourable 
conditions for the rearing of cattle, such as a dry climate, 
absence of snow in winter and of venomous insects in 
summer, abundance of salt in the earth, herbage which, 
though appearances are against it, is nutritious, and in 
places also excellent pasturage, the relatively insignificant 
amount of labour expended on the care of the beasts—all 
this in the remote past co-operated to induce the human 
wild beast to adopt the pastoral vocation, and in the lazy 
but sufficiently secure life of a Nomad to seek the 
means of gratifying his not very ambitious desires. This 
was the more so that under such conditions and such 

* It is necessary to distinguish between a steppe and a desert, words 
which areoften erroneously considered to be interchangeable. Only on 
the northern and eastern edges of the Gobi is the steppe proper found. 
The whole of the remainder, including the Tarim and Djungaria basins, is 


desert. The mountainous district of Thibet, with a few small exceptions, 
is also desert, although of a different character to the Gobi. 
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surroundings no special energy was required nor any special 
individual qualities. The “struggle for existence” here 
assumed rather a passive than an active form, while at the 
same time it was confined entirely within the very wide 
frame of a monotonous, never-changing mode of dife and 
uniform conditions of nature. This explains why, in the 
deserts of Central Asia, in spite of the abundance of wild 
beasts with which popular fable has credited that country 
and of which in former ages there existed far more than at 
the present day, man, unlike his brethren in the neighbour- 
ing forests of Siberia, has, so to speak, omitted the ordinary 
first stage in his development, namely that of a hunter, but 
has provided himself with herds of domestic beasts, and has 
been content to depend on them entirely for his means of 
subsistence. The chase seems to have been viewed merely 
as affording an auxiliary and purely secondary source of 
livelihood, or as a recreation. Of course originally only the 
better localities on the steppes were occupied; then, in 
proportion as their flocks and herds equally with the No- 
mads themselves multiplied, whether in the ordinary course 
of nature, or as the result of the influx of fresh tribes, 
nomadic life gradually assumed wider dimensions, spreading 
over every side. It could no longer afford to despise even 
the most meagre pastures, every spot capable of supporting 
life being seized on. But then as now, there could be no 
question of any very great diffusion, forage for the numerous 
herds being a sexe gud non. Periodical emigrations west- 
wards ; epidemic diseases among the cattle ; wars invariably 
resulting in the ruthless extermination of the vanquished— 
these were the factors which, reappearing from time to time 
with fatal and unavoidable regularity, restricted the nomad 
population of the steppes and deserts of Central Asia to 
those normal bounds within which existence was possible. 
At the present day every spot affording pasturage is 
occupied ; every scrap, every blade of grass is eaten each 
year either by the herds of the Nomads, or by wild beasts ; 
no real increase in the sparse population of these vast tracts 
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is possible without great detriment to the well-being of their 
large flocks, and hence to themselves. 

On the other hand, every one of the small oases which 
lie scattered over Central Asia along the feet of its two 
principals mountain ranges, the Tyan-Shan and the Kuen- 
Lyun, and which present the sole and only spots at all 
suited to settled life, have from the earliest ages been filled 
to overflowing ; every inch of irrigated land has been 
occupied ; not a single gallon of water has been allowed to 
run to waste, the population has long been the very highest 
compatible with the productive capabilities of the soil, 
leaving no room for the addition of a single mouth. A 
system of periodical extirpation presented the sole possible 
solution of the problem, giving room as it did for the ex- 
pansion of the conquerors over the vacated lands. 

Thus, in spite of its enormous area, the localities in 
Central Asia, which are capable of supporting a nomadic, 
to say nothing of a settled population, are very few. It is 
impossible that the low figure of the population should 
ever be raised in any appreciable degree, while the desert 
remains as ever inimical to man. 


II. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION. 


In spite of diversities of race, tongue, religion, and mode 
of life, the moral and intellectual qualities of the inhabitants 
of Central Asia present, as is the case with all Asiatics, 
many points of general similarity. Viewed from the stand- 
point of the psychologist, we find everywhere the one uni- 
form stamp of moral vacuity, sluggishness, and stagnation. 
The conditions which have governed this historical develop- 
ment, and in which slavery has from time immemorial 
played one of the most prominent parts, have in the 
majority of cases imparted to the character of the Asiatic 
a hypocrisy and egotism of the most repulsive description, 
while apathy and laziness form no less prominent traits. 
Putting aside for the moment the Nomads, whose whole 
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life is one continual state of absolute do-nothingness, even 
amongst the more settled portion of the population, in every- 
thing that concerns the satisfaction of the daily require- 
ments of life, sloth stands out most prominently. ‘Time 
is wot money ’—this maxim applies in its entirety not only 
to Central, but in general to the whole of Asia. From the 
confines of Siberia and Turkestan to the very depths of 
Thibet we were continually hearing the words “move 
quietly !” “ move slowly !” and never “ faster!” “quicker!” 
‘‘Good people never hurry themselves; only bad people 
such as thieves and robbers while carrying on their depre- 
dations ”"—were words constantly repeated to us by both 
Mongols and Tanguts. Quite in conformity with such 
notions, we find everywhere among Asiatics apathy and 
dull sloth enjoying high consideration as the special pre- 
rogatives of the rich man.* Such in the vast majority of 
instances we shall find to be the case, whether we take the 
Mongolian and Tangutian Princes and Lamas, the Kirgiz 
Bies, or the wealthy Sart and Chinese merchants. In 
general the ideal which the Asiatic sets before himself in 
common life is an impossibility—to unite a condition of 
prosperity with the total absence of any necessity for 
energetic action. The Nomads have approximately solved 
the problem by sacrificing to laziness and sloth nearly all 
that goes to make life pleasant. 

As the result of this sluggish and passive disposition 
we find an entire absence of all tendency towards progress, 
and an extreme conservatism as prominent features 
generally in the character of all Asiatics. In their eyes 
liberty possesses no sort of value. As is well known, in 
China there exist no words to express the idea “civil 
liberty.” Very remarkable is the fact that in Asia all the 
popular outbreaks have been, as a rule, directed merely 
against individual personages, who have succeeded in one 


* Thus, for example, a pedestrian is invariably an object of contempt 
to the Asiatic. According to his notions such a mode of progression 
argues either extreme poverty or a very bad education. 
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way or another in drawing on themselves the popular ill- 
will, but never against the principles themselves of despo- 
tism. The barbarous Asiatic instinctively recognizes that 
in his rude cendition liberty would mean only ruin, for 
amongst nationalities which have not been educated up to 
any high level of State life, in other words, barbarian, uni- 
versal freedom very easily degenerates into anarchy. 

An extreme dissoluteness of morals forms also a promi- 
nent trait in the character of Asiatics, more especially so 
amongst the settled portion of the population. As a 
general rule through Asia, the relations between men and 
women are founded exclusively on the dictates of sensualism ; 
woman is an article of traffic or a beast of burden, nothing 
more. The gratification of his physical desires—coarse 
passions—this forms the szzmum bonum of every Asiatic. 
In the fundamental conceptions of his character, the Asiatic 
is an absolute egoist; his “I” ranks with him ever in the 
first place ; the higher feelings of honour, duty, and morality 
are here unknown ; on the contrary, hypocrisy and cunning 
count as merits of a high order. 

It is impossible to deny the possession of great natural 
intellectual gifts, and to a peculiar degree that of ordinary 
common sense, to Asiatics, more especially to the settled 
population of Central Asia. The Nomads, and particularly 
the Mongols, stand in this respect on a much lower level, 
while their more speculative faculties possess in much a 
really childish character. But here, again, although en- 
dowed with good natural intellect, the Asiatic almost ex- 
clusively employs his gifts on the small matters of every- 
day life, an able man becoming as a rule merely a clever 
and adroit sharper. Any inspiration towards science, any 
thirst after knowledge, is simply non-existent. What germs 
of science ever did exist here seem to have been prematurely 
smothered, the sole results remaining being certain religious 
doctrines. It was these that gave rise to the absolute 
fanaticism of the Mahometans, and the hypocritical asceti- 
cism of the Buddhists. In China, indeed, under the ex- 
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ceptional conditions engendered in that country, by the 
great antiquity of its existence as a State under an organized 
government, the practical results showed themselves in a 
widespread spirit of atheism. In the comparatively more 
favourable ground of Chinese intellect there indeed ap- 
peared at a very early date some germs of science; but 
lacking as they did the invigorating influence of inter- 
course with foreign nations, and the consequent influx of 
fresh ideas and experiences, they have stood still, their 
development being arrested midway, or more often they 
have failed entirely to emerge from the mere embryo con- 
dition, surviving only in the lifeless forms of the monotonous 
daily routine. 

With the evanescent and transitory nature of all im- 
pressions that they, in general, on account of the total 
absence of all power of mental concentration, are capable 
of receiving, and their natural cowardice—traits charac- 
teristic of every Asiatic—we may close the long list of 
the negative qualities of the population of Central Asia. 

Much briefer is the list of laudable qualities to be found 
in the moral and intellectual warehouse of the people of 
Asia, In this case, it is necessary once more to distinguish 
between the settled and nomadic populations. If the 
former excel the latter as regards wit and intellectual 
ability, the Nomads in their turn, and especially the 
Mongols, are possessed of much better qualities of heart. 

Thus amongst the Nomads domestic life is built up on 
mutual feelings of far greater sincerity between the hus- 
band and wife ; while the relations between the father and 
his children are much more tender than is the case amongst 
the settled population, The Nomad in general is more 
candid and kind-hearted, while he looks on hospitality as a 
sacred duty. Theft isa crime of rare occurrence amongst 
the Nomads, and a promise once given is scrupulously ful- 
filled even amongst the Tangut brigands. Prostitution, 
that pest of civilized society, is quite unknown amongst the 
Nomads. In the majority of cases, the rich man aids the 
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poor man, while the impossibility of anything in the shape 
of luxury effectually forbids any marked difference between 
one man’s condition and that of another. 

Amongst the settled portion of the population of Central 
Asia, in addition to the much better mental faculties they 
possess than the Nomads, a love of peaceful domestic 
pursuits forms a remarkable trait in their character. This 
peculiarity, coupled with a complete absence of drunkenness, 
causes not only great crimes, but even passing quarrels, to 
be matters of comparatively rare occurrence. Theft, too, 
is but little known, especially amongst the village com- 
munities, who, as with us, are much more moral than those 
of the towns. Like an ant, the settled Asiatic burrows and 
digs in his miniature field and garden; a sullen silent kind 
of work, requiring no great expenditure of effort or phy- 
sical strength, a labour entirely after his heart. He is easily 
satisfied, his mode of life being one of but few requirements, 
and happy is he if he be but left in peace. Just as with 
the Nomads, so amongst the settled population, the elders 
are treated with great deference—all general questions 
are referred to them. Universally among Asiatics, a despo- 
tism almost unlimited in its extent is found side by side 
with the elementary principles of elective government. 


III. Smatt Hore or Procress. 


If we consider the Jvos and cons of the question as to 
whether the inhabitants of Central Asia possess any of the 
elements of progress, that is to say, understood in the 
sense of their fitness for, and ability to receive and assimi- 
late, European civilization—we shall, I think, speedily 
arrive at a negative answer. In the first place, as regards 
the Nomads, the conclusion is at once forced upon us that 
every condition of their existence, their every characteristic 
and property, is in diametrical opposition to the essential 
elements of progress. The savage nature of the desert, 
offering as it does nowhere any field for the activity of man, 
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but on the contrary everywhere demanding a mere passive 
endurance, has induced and intensified the completely torpid 
sluggishness of its inhabitants. Active or energetic exertion 
is at no time, and in no place, required from him. Heat, 
cold, tempest, and other evils of an unpropitious climate can 
alone be met by a passive and patient endurance. Month- 
long rides on a camel at a foot-pace, with their accompani- 
ments of hunger and thirst, can alone be accomplished by 
passive endurance. 

The life-long contemplation of the same, never-changing 
barren and sterile desert must have as its result a passive 


and inert disposition. Not only are such conditions of 


existence wholly unsuited to the formation of an energetic 


character, but, on the contrary, the possession of such 
| qualities would be really detrimental to the individual ; he 
_ would quickly succumb and fall a victim in the struggle, 
' wholly unsuited to him, in which he would be engaged. 


The tool suitable for Asiatic labour is not a sharp, highly- 
tempered chisel, but a dull, blunt mallet. 

Under such unfavourable conditions the intellectual 
development of man is similarly impossible. There is an 
absence of all-sufficient motive for the, seme ; while there 
is no field for the exercise, and hence for the develepraent 
of the intellect. This explains why the Nomad has from 
the earliest ages been, and still is, as regards his ideas and 
faculties, at best but a child, for the most part indeed almost 
an idiot. In matters of ordinary routine he evinces a 
certain instinctive sagacity; but outside such, in the 
majority of circumstances, he loses even this faculty. On 
the other hand, there is no incentive for the Nomad to em- 


_ brace the so-called “blessings of civilization.” The whole 


character of his mode, life, and habits, is opposed to it. 
His herds secure to the Nomad every requisite which his 


| not very fanciful mode of life demands, almost without any 


personal effort on his part. Less sensible here is the 
despotism of rulers, such as princes, khans, and other 


administrative personages, than the despotism of bitter 
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‘want and rough toil, which, unavoidable by the condition 
of things, for ever oppresses with their inexorable weight 
the working masses of European States. As regards 
science and real knowledge, these blessings are the portion 
of comparatively few, even in the most educated countries. 
For the masses they are unattainable beyond a few crumbs 
that may chance to fall from the tables of the elect. 

In general we are quite justified not only in doubting 
the possibility of the Nomad, under any plan whatever, 
ever adapting himself to a civilized existence, but we may 
even go so far as to assert the absolute undesirability for 
these tribes themselves of such a metamorphosis. From 
the very nature of his surroundings it would be no more 
possible to transform the Nomad, dull of intellect, lazy and 
apathetic, into an energetic, civilized being, than to train a 
sheep to act as a setter or a pointer. In a few exceptional 
circumstances a raven in peacock’s feathers might possibly 
be produced, but no more. Moreover why, if at present 
he exists happy and contented, according to his lights, in 
his native deserts, should a Nomad be eager to plunge 
intd the abyss of civilized life ? He troubles no one; requires 
nothing frém’ any one ; lives exclusively in himself and for 
himself. “There is ‘no reason or object for reducing all 
mankind without exception to the one general level of the 
standard known as European civilization ; indeed it would 
be an impossibility. To each is allotted his own place, his 
own vé/e on the general stage of human life. Just as in 
nature we see that the highest organisms are quite com- 
patible with the existence of lower ones, so in the human 
family the lower as the higher members possess equally 
inalienable rights to an independent existence. To subject 
the former to too much tutelage would hardly be a kind- 
ness. Too much nursing would likely enough render the 
‘child an idiot. It is incontestable that civilization in lieu 
of the benefits hoped from it brings nothing but ill to the 
Nomad, destroys him morally while failing to raise him 
intellectually. Central Asia affords a living example of 
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this, in the Russian equally with the Chinese provinces of 
Mongolia. In neither do the Mongols resemble to any 
real degree in character the inhabitants of the more remote 
portions of the Gobi. In the first place, they borrow all 
their neighbour’s vices, while they lose irrevocably their 
own simplicity and natural kindness of disposition; at the 
same time, they preserve intact all their former laziness 
and other faults ; the final result thus being a terrible de- 
generacy. The greater the natural ability of the individual 
the greater scoundrel asa rule does he turn out. 

Turning now to the Settled Population of Central Asia, 
whose general characteristics, as has been already men- 
tioned, are in a great degree those of the rest of the more 
civilized peoples of that continent, it must be borne in mind 
that history teaches us that, for nations as well as for 
individuals, there are certain regular and similar stages of 
development through which they must pass from the very 
commencement of their existence to the end. Also as in 
the individual organism, a certain definite growth means a 
greater or less development of its various functions, so also 
in the social organism, concurrently with the progress of its 
own growth and in conformity with exterior conditions, 
there appears and develops this or that faculty, this or that 
proclivity, which in their turn determine and mark out the 
historic life of the people. It is true that not always or 
everywhere does this law run its usual course. The pres- 
sure of external accidents or internal deficiencies not in- 
frequently produces an apparent change in, curtails or alto- 
gether sets aside, the ordinary cycle, so to speak, of popular 
development ; just as indeed pathological changes break 
in on and disturb the ordinary course of the individual 
organism. It is, however, certain that as for individuals, 
so for nations, to return in their course of development to 
stages already passed through is an impossibility. 

If the character and general social structure of the 
agricultural population of Central Asia be considered from 
this point of view, we may safely say that there is but 
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small chance for their ever entering on the path of European 
civilization. An impassable gulf lies between the inner 
world of the European and that of the Asiatic; they are 
absolutely distinct the one from the other ; and it is hardly 
possible that they could ever come to look on one another 
in the light of brethren. Moreover that such a transforma- 
tion may be effected, the vigour and freshness of youth is 
necessary, not decrepit and effete old age. That these 
necessary elements are wanting is true not only of the 
populations under discussion, but indeed generally of all 
Asiatics. Just as an old man, who has outlived his time, 
gradually enters on his second childhood as his end 
approaches, so the more cultured tribes of Central Asia, 
already enervated both intellectually and morally, may still 
manage to drag along a passive existence, but can never 
be rejuvenated. 

Japan alone, in virtue of her maritime power, appears 
under somewhat different conditions. But even there we 
are ignorant of what will be the result of the recent enor- 
mous strides along the path of reform ; will foreign innova- 
tions really take root and prosper? China indeed, for so 
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many ages a sealed book to Europeans, will hardly fall an | 


easy prey to the innovations introduced to her. so uncere- 


moniously of late by the latter, innovations foreign alike | 


to her genius and her soil. It is true that nowadays in 


this same country of China modern European perfections | 


in arms and in military organization are being accepted, | 
; ‘ 7 
but this fact after all touches but one element in the public 


life of that State, viz., the necessity which has of late 
become startlingly vivid, of self-defence. The transplanta- 
tion thither of other branches of European civilization would 
necessitate such a total break-up of existing customs and 
ideas as there would be but small chance of the Chinese 
people, a nation already long past its prime, being able to 


withstand. The traditions of a remote antiquity, customs, | 


ideas, the very structure of society—in a word, all that 


this people holds most sacred as the perfected product of 
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many ages of an historical existence—all would be of 
necessity changed. It would be asking of them too much 
to require them to give up what, having stood the test of 
ages, has become endeared in their eyes; while what they 
would be offered in lieu would be merely new and foreign, 
nay, according to the ideas of Chinamen, “ barbarian.” More- 
over many attributes of European civilization would appear 
in themselves to be elements of corruption and disintegra- 
tion in the exclusive hegemony of China, Not to mention 
the shock that would inevitably be dealt to the very corner- 
stone of the social life of the nation, viz., the hierarchy, 
grim as it is, of the family, the introduction into China 
of machinery would deprive many millions of the manual 
labour, by which they now gain their bread ; railways would 
rob millions of drivers and porters of their food, &c. Of 
course new occupations in all the various branches of tech- 
nical industry would arise; but such would by no means 
suffice for the vast numbers of hands that would be thrown 
out of work. In any case the result would be the creation 
of a vast prolétariat, a social element that would prove far 
more dangerous than in Western Europe, as in China the 
available land is occupied to overflowing, its resources being 
already taxed to their utmost for the support of the present 
population. The sole and only course open for getting rid 
of this prolétariat would lie in emigration—but whither ? 
It would be a question of the wholesale emigration of 
millions of a race incapable of assimilation with the in- 
habitants of any other country; a race which, no matter 
where they might settle, would infallibly found a fresh 
China. 

Thus China is confronted with a dilemma from which 
there is no escape: either she must plunge headlong in the 
vortex of absolute and complete reform and change in all 
branches of her institutions, social and political ; or she 
must elect to remain under the dominion of all her old 
traditions, parrying as best she may the pressure of the 
European. The first holds out but poor chance of success ; 
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the second alternative is almost inevitable. But as a golden 
mean between the two lies the system, which has been 
already more than once tried, not only by China, but in our 
own time by Turkey, of tacking successfully between the 
sunken rocks of politics and playing off the mutual jealousies 
and adverse interests of her opponents one against the 
other.* This would be all the easier from the fact that in 
cunning and craftiness the Chinaman has nothing to learn. 
Simulating where necessary liberalism ; adopting in appear- 
ance the policy now of this, now of that Power, according 
as the one or the other coincided with her own immediate 
interests; fawning on the strong, and bullying the weak ; 
in a word, cleverly exploiting both friend and foe, while 
secretly laughing at both in her sleeve, China may yet 
continue for a long time to exist as an independent and 
self-sufficient Power ; and, while extending this hypocritical 
policy to an indefinite extent, may very likely one day form 
for Europe a new “Sick Man.” 

Turning once more to the causes that present them- 
selves as obstacles to the spread of civilization not only 
amongst the peoples of Central Asia, but in many other 
portions of that continent, we cannot but notice the two 
religions there dominant—Buddhism and Mahometanism. 
Their pernicious influence on the masses has struck root too 
deeply, and has raised barriers too massive for the suc- 
cessful propagandism of Christianity. 

Let us, in fact, consider fora moment the fundamental 
principles of these two religions. Buddhism, as is well 
known, preaches the vanity and ephemeral nature of all 
existing things ; it says that the world is an illusion, and 
life a heavy burden; that unhappiness lies in the very fact 
of existence; that there is but only one truth—Nirvana, 
absolute annihilation, a state utterly devoid of all refer- 


ence to time or space—a state in which all notion of indi- | 


* Thus the well-known saying of Li-Hung-Chang, Viceroy of Tchili, 
and to-day the most popular man in China—‘“ A poison must be met with | 
an anti-poison, and foreigners by rival-foreigners, pitting the one against 
the other.” 
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viduality is completely effaced. The Buddhist teaches that 
the highest aim a man can bear in this life is to strive to 
extinguish every personal desire, sensation, ambition—in a 
word, to prepare himself for Nirvana, for non-existence. 

Mahometanism, although in its fundamental formula of 
“there is no God but God” proclaiming the high principle 
of a single God as the absolute cause of all existence, has, 
at the same time, yielding to the idiosyncrasies and genius 
of its disciples, displayed an indulgence to the sensual side 
of man, and has shrewdly turned his egotism to advantage 
in the doctrine of predestination. At the same time it has 
laid down as an immutable dogma the persecution of the 
infidel. 

Thus the two religions are directly opposed in their 
tenets. Buddhism inculcates asceticism as man’s highest 
merit during his terrestrial life, and promises complete 
annihilation as his future reward. Mahometanism, on the 
contrary, preaches a certain predestination for every man 
in this life,and in the future offers a paradise peopled with 
houris, where sensual enjoyments shall flow like a river. 
The Buddhist is indifferent as regards persons of other 
beliefs; he acts solely by example and persuasion. Maho- 
metanism enjoins with fire and sword the adoration of the 
Prophet. It is this which forms the starting-point of the 
different influence exercised on history by the two religions ; 
Mahometans, actuated by fanaticism, had at one time sub- 
dued nearly the whole historical world; Buddhists as such 
have never once appeared in the arena of history. The 
one religion requires the sword and violence; the other is 
one of benevolence, though at the same time, as far as 
regards the undermining of all energy, industry, and the 
better aspirations of man, not a less dangerous religion. 
Hence each has been similar in its action, though in 
different ways, to hinder progress; Buddhism has shown 
itself a directly disintegrating element in the body politic ; 
Mahometanism, while doubtless in itself a bond of union, 
cementing together the various members of its body, 
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yet excludes all intellectual development beyond the limits 
of its own doctrines. 
Let us now pass to matters of a more precise nature. 


IV. INSTABILITY OF THE CHINESE POWER. 


The three districts of Central Asia, Mongolia, Eastern 
Turkestan with Djungaria, and Thibet, are, as is well known, 
subject to China. Besides the troops and Government 
officials, Chinamen are found residing here as agricultural 
colonists and traders. Inno part are they in any considerable 
numbers, except in the Oases which lie along the northern 
foot of the Nan-Shan range, and which are considered 
as forming part of the Han-Su Province of China Proper. 
In the extra-China provinces we meet a settled Chinese 
population in any numbers only in the South-eastern 
portions of Mongolia. They are, however, commencing 
to settle in the Oases along the northern slope of the 
Tyan-Shan, especially in the Kuldja district. Chinese 
agriculturalists are also found in inconsiderable numbers in 
Western Djungaria, in the vicinity of the towns of Tchu- 
gutchak and Bulun-tokhoi, in North-western Mongolia, 
near Ulyasutay, and also in the districts surrounding Urga. 
Everywhere throughout Central Asia Chinese traders are 
to be met with and, though less numerous, in the lately 
subdued province of Eastern Turkestan. 

The total number of Chinese inhabitants in Central Asia 
may be taken approximately as from 170,000 to 200,000, 
but it must be borne in mind that any such estimate cannot 
be other than conjectural; while if we include the Oases 
along the Nan-Shan, comparatively thickly populated as 
they are with Chinese, and also to some extent with Dun- 
gans, we shall have to raise the estimate considerably. 

Chinese rule was, as is well known, definitely extended 
over Central Asia during the sway of the present Tsing 
dynasty. Mongolia was subdued towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. She was allowed to retain her original 
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institutions, the sole difference being that the native autho- 
rities were subjected to the strict supervision of Chinese 
) (Mantchu) officials nominated from Pekin.* There in the 
| Foreign Office are settled all matters relating to the country 
: in question. In a few districts, bordering on China Proper, 

Chinese institutions have been partially introduced.+ The 

laws relating to the interior government of the Mongolian 
provinces (Khoshuns, Aimaks) have been drawn up by the 
_ Chinese in a special code. The public affairs of each 
principality are regulated in annual diets. The Mongols 
pay no taxes to the Imperial Government; all that is re- 
quired of them is to support the local administration and to 
carry on the postal service. They have, in addition, to 
' furnish the frontier guards, and in case of war to supply a 
specified contingent of mounted troops. 

With a view to consolidating their authority over the 
}  semi-barbarous Nomads of Mongolia, the Chinese have 
_ adopted an extensive system of bribes which they practice 
with considerable success on the local native rulers and 
superior priesthood. To the first according to rank are 
allowed regular and very considerable salaries; while, 
moreover, the Mongolian princes on the occasion of the 
} journeys, obligatory on them every three or four years, to 
Pekin with presents (horses, camels, &c.), receive return 
' presents of very much higher value; and finally every now 
_ and then the hand of a princess of the Imperial House is 
bestowed on one or other of the more important among 
them. The favour of the Mongolian priesthood, which, on 



































account both of its numbers and the unbounded influence 
it exercises over the populace, forms a very considerable 
power, is secured by the Chinese by assuring to it to the 
full all its rights and privileges, and also by the arraignment 
of Chinese officials before superior representatives of the 


E * Officials of this description, invested with greater or less arbitrary 
powers are found in the towns of Urga, Ulyasutay, Kobdo, Kalgan, 
: Kuku-khoto and Sinin. 

i: + Such are the provinces of Tchen-du-Fu, Tsakhar, and Hui-khua-tchen 
in South-east Mongolia. 
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Buddhist hierarchy of Chinese officials, with the not in- 
frequent result that the official in question is deposed from 
his office. 

With regard to the populace the Chinese make but little 
account ; on the contrary, while securing the suffrages of 
the princes and lamas as above described, they exploit the 
lower orders to the utmost extent. Very marked in their 
effects on the general prosperity of the Mongols were the 
recent Chinese preparations for war with Russia regarding 
the Kuldja question. In addition to the military contingent 
which was demanded, and which, though not very large, 
they were obliged to equip at their own cost, the Chinese 
also imposed ruinously heavy contributions both in money 
and kind on!the Nomads. The passage to and fro of 
troops, necessitating the constant requisitioning of carriage 
and very often of provisions; the transport of military 
impedimenta across the desert; the frequent journeyings 
hither and thither of Chinese officials *—all were made the 
occasion for extortion in one shape or another. The last 
decade has moreover been marked in Mongolia by various 
calamities due to natural causes—now a summer of unusual 
drought, now a winter of unusual cold with heavy snow- 
falls—the result being evident in the large mortality among 
the flocks and herds. The above causes, coupled with 
oppressive and arbitrary exactions on the part of the 
Chinese, have everywhere been productive of a vast increase 
of misery among the Nomads. The great mass of the 
Mongols are exceedingly irritated against the Chinese, 
though, for the present, they are not in a position to give 
vent to their hatred. 

It was about the thirteenth century of our era that 
China first extended her protectorate over Thibet, widen- 
ing its limits on the accession of the present dynasty, and 


* Chinese officials travelling in Mongolia, not only pay no hire for 
horses or camels, but at each station they stop at the Mongols are obliged 
to furnish them with one or more sheep according to their rank, a certain 
sum of money as a rule being taken in lieu. 
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finally consolidating her power during last century. Since 
that time one or two Chinese (Mantchu) Residents have 
been usually nominated to Lhassa, who take cognizance of 
the civil affairs of the entire country. In addition he 
exercises a surveillance over the actions of the Dalai-Lama 
and his conzfrére the Teshu-Lama or Bantchin-Prembutcha, 
the latter of whom resides at Shigatze, and, as is well 
known, is the second dignitary in the Buddhist hierarchy. 
The Teshu-Lama administers his own province of Tsan, 
while that of Ui is immediately under the Dalai-Lama, who 
is also regarded as the political chief of Thibet. To the 
west lies the province of Nari-Kkhorsum with a sparse 
nomadic population, the government of which is directed 
from Lhassa ; and to the east that of Kkham with Tcha- 
mu-to as its capital, which forms the residence of the 
Khutukht, a high dignitary, to whom the Dalai-Lama 
delegates the administration of the province. Northern 
Thibet presents nothing but a wild, uninhabited desert. 

In addition to the Residents the Chinese Government 
also maintains in Thibet a small detachment of troops, 
quartered in Lhassa and certain other points. The Chinese 
supremacy in Thibet, however, rests for its principal 
support on cunning and clever utilization of the prestige of 
the Dalai-Lama. His election, although not avowedly so, 
rests entirely in the hands of the Chinese, the same being 
officially confirmed from Pekin. The Thibetians pay no 
taxes to the Chinese, but their subjection receives expres- 
sion once in every three or five years in a ceremonial 
embassy which is despatched to Pekin with presents for 
the emperor, receiving others in return, which latter, as a 
rule, are of enhanced value. 

The pacific disposition of the Thibetians affords the 
Chinese sufficient grounds for calculating on the fair 
stability of their power in that country, while they use 
every means to keep the country isolated, and sedulously 
guard the Lama from the curious gaze of Europeans. 

Diametrically opposite are the conditions subsisting in 
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Eastern Turkestan, a province limitrophe with Russia, and 
which the Chinese conquered, along with Djungaria, about 
the commencement of the second half of last century. 
These two districts formed two provinces,* composing a 
single viceroyalty, at the head of which stood a Mantchu 
viceroy, who was invested with the highest powers, civil 
and military, the town of Kuldja being his place of resi- 
dence ; the superior direction of affairs in the country being 
in the hands of Chinese officials, while the more immediate 
government of the population was in Eastern Turkestan 
left to the native Begs, the principal of whom were 
nominated by the Chinese authorities, subject to confirma- 
tion from Pekin. The organization of Djungaria was 
military. The Nomad population of the hill districts were 
under the authority of their own Bies, who were, in their 
turn, dependent on the Chinese. After the disorders and 
confusion preceding and accompanying the conquest, and 
the almost total extermination of the Djungarians, this 
region was allowed an interval of repose extending to the 
year 1825, during which it partially recovered. In that 
year, however, troubles again arose, especially in Eastern 
Turkestan ; that unhappy country already so familiar with 
bloodshed and violence. These may be traced to the 
attempts on the part of the Khodjast{ to restore their 
former authority, and to expel the Chinese. These dis- 
turbances continued with more or less varying fortune for 
both Chinese and Mussulmans up to the year 1860, causing 
a terrible amount of misery to the wretched inhabitants. 
In that year, however, the insurgent Dungans succeeded in 
finally overturning the Chinese power throughout nearly 
the whole of the transmural provinces of Western China. 
The Chinese were also annihilated in Western Turkestan, 
where an era of continual civil warfare set in. Now arose 


* Tyan-Shan-Nan-Lu (Eastern Turkestan), and Tyan-Shan-Pe-Lu 
(Djungaria). 

t The former rulers of Eastern Turkestan, claiming descent from 
Mahomet. 
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the supremacy of Yakub-Beg, a power that owed its origin 
and its maintenance solely to the brilliant personal qualities 
and indomitable character of that celebrated leader. On 
his death, which there seems strong grounds for believing 
was brought about by violent means,* there at once com- 
menced a struggle between the legitimate heir to the 
throne of Kashgar, Bik-kuli-Beg, Yakub-Beg’s eldest son, 
and Hakim-Khan-Tyura, Governor of Aksu and Nyaz- 
Beg, Governor of Khotan. Meantime the Chinese, who 
had recently successfully reasserted their authority over 
the insurgent Han-Su districts, and had possessed them- 
selves of Manas and Urumtchi, the two most important 
Dungan towns in the cis-Tyan-Shan country, taking 
advantage of the internal troubles in Eastern Turkestan, 
had overrun the whole country up to Kashgar itself with- 
out opposition. Bik-kuli-Beg, who had succeeded in 
defeating his rivals, found himself forced to seek refuge in 
Russian territory ; and thus the ephemeral empire, created 
by the glories of Yakub-Beg, crumbled to pieces. 

Having thus with quite unlooked-for success occupied 
Eastern Turkestan, the Chinese formed of it as before a 
special province, which, together with two others—Ili and 
Tarabagatay—to the north of the Tyan-Shan, composed 
the so-called New Line (Shin-Djang). Its administrative 
centre is fixed at the town of Urumtchi, where the Chinese 
viceroy resides ; in whose hands lie the chief military and 
civil authority. 





* We were repeatedly assured by natives of Eastern Turkestan that 
Yakub-Beg was poisoned in May, 1877, by Nyaz-Khan, Governor of 
Khotan, who had been bribed for the purpose by the Chinese. 

+ A decree of the Imperial Government, towards the close of 1884, 
directed the formation of the whole of the cis-Tyan-Shan country into a 
single province, to be denominated the nineteenth, under the title of Han-Su- 
Sin-Tzyan-Shen, with Urumtchi as administrative centre. The following 
districts were to form part of the same :—Eastern Turkestan and the dis- 
tricts of Karashar, Urumtchi, Barkul, and Hami. As governor of this new 
region was nominated Lyu-Dzun-Tan, the official charged with the adminis- 
tration of the New Line. Apparently the question as to the other two 
provinces of the New Line, Ili and Tarabagatay, has not yet been 
decided. 
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The two northern provinces—thatis, Ili and Tarabagatay 
—the settled population of which consists of Tarantches, 
Sarts, Chinese, Mantchus, and Dungans, with a nomad 
population of Kirgiz, Torgouts, Tchakhars, and the 
remnant of the Djungars, have a military organization. 
A civil administration, organized on the lines of that 
obtaining in the interior provinces of China, has recently 
been introduced in Eastern Turkestan. The whole region 
is divided into eight circles, of which the four eastern ones 
—Karashar, Kutcha, Ak-Su, and Utch-Turfan—form one 
district; while the western circles of Kashgar, Yangi- 
Hissar, Yarkand, and Khotan, form another. The govern- 
ment of the districts is entrusted to Daotays.* The one 
in charge of the eastern circles resides at Ak-Su; the other, 
to whom are confided the western, at Kashgar. This 
latter official has, in addition, control over the foreign trade 
of Eastern Turkestan. 

At the head of the sub-districts and circles are also 
Chinese officials, under whose orders are the local Mussul- 
man administration. The more important among them, 
the Hakim-Begs (heads of sub-districts) at the present day 
systematically shirk their duties, and thus the sole medium 
existing between the Chinese authorities and the population 
at large consists of minor native officials who receive no 
sort of remuneration from the Imperial Government, and 
interpreters drawn from Mussulmans who have become 
more or less naturalized as Chinamen.+ These, in common 
with the ignorant, rapacious Chinese officials, have suc- 
ceeded in effacing even the shadow of either justice or 
legality in their dealings with the people under their 
power. It is certainly true that the latter have the Maho- 
metan Shari’at to appeal to, but this is now little better 

* Or Taotais. They are invested with certain, albeit somewhat nominal, 
powers over the troops. 

t The Chinese have recently founded schools in Eastern Turkestan for 
boys of Mussulman parentage, who are there educated and brought up as 


Chinamen. The interpreters there formed are all more or less renegades of 
the most venal description. 
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than a dead letter, a mask, in fact, for concealing the most 
arbitrary abuse of power and contempt of law and justice. 
The condition of the country as regards taxation was no 
better. While, with a view to assuring their somewhat 
doubtful loyalty, the Nomad Kirgiz mountaineers have 
been completely exempted by the Chinese from all taxation, 
such obligations of service and labour as they had being 
small and unimportant, the settled agricultural population 
of Eastern Turkestan, on the other hand, bear the full 
burden of the territorial imposts. These imposts are paid 
in kind, though sometimes a money equivalent is taken. 
The basis on which the amount of each contribution is 
calculated is not, however, as might be supposed, the yield 
of each separate yearly harvest, but the absolute quantity 
of ground in possession (whether under cultivation or not 
makes no difference). This is valued according to a cer- 
tain fixed normal rate (a very high one), the standard of 
valuation being thus not quality, but quantity. Persons 
unpossessed of real or landed property, as also traders, pay 
nothing whatever to the exchequer. The agricultural 
class, in addition to the above imposts, are obliged to pro- 
vide the necessary labour for State works, to furnish trans- 
port, and to maintain Djigits (mounted horsemen) for the 
public service, post, &c. In these matters, as well as in 
the collection of taxes, the pressure of the burdens them- 
selves is frequently much enhanced by the tyranny and 
rapacity of the officials and interpreters. Finally, the sole 
indirect tax existing in Eastern Turkestan—that known as 
the dadj—an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. on all cattle 
sold, was last year extended by the Chinese to every article 
of sale in the bazaars. Thus a new burden was laid on 
the agricultural class, who even without it were already 
paying in taxes, bribes, and other extortions, at least 50 
per cent. of their income, while, moreover, the general 
bearing of the Chinese towards the natives is one of undis- 
guised contempt. In a word, in Eastern Turkestan it 
would seem as if it were the set purpose of the Chinese, by 
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depriving the native population of all chance of ever 
settling down, to render impossible the consolidation of 
their own power. In addition to the causes above set 
forth, religious hatred, and very probably the secret intrigues 
of the former pretenders to the throne, tend not a little to 
incite the population against their oppressors. The discon- 
tent of all classes of the community is growing with each 
day, and but a small spark, dexterously applied, is needed 
for a general explosion of the accumulated exasperation. 

It is thus evident that the position of the Chinese both 
in Mongolia, and especially in Eastern Turkestan, is one of 
extreme shakiness. Being incompetent to attach to them- 
selves foreign nationalities by the pacific measures of culture 
and assimilation, the Chinese are obliged to rest their 
supremacy exclusively on a policy at once of cunning and 
extreme egotism, and on their military strength. We shall 
discuss this latter point later, and will now pass to the con- 
sideration of our (z.¢., Russia’s) position in this same Central 


Asia. 


V. Russta’s PRESTIGE. 


In the course of all four of my travels through this 
country, I have had continually brought before me the very 
deep sympathy and respect which the Russian name enjoys 
everywhere among the natives, with the exception, indeed, 
of Thibet, where we are but little known. Amongst the 
other nationalities the attraction exercised by Russia is 
most remarkable. The Nomad Mongols, the Dungans, z.e., 
the Mussulman Chinese, and the inhabitants of Eastern 
Turkestan, especially the latter, are all more or less pos- 
sessed with the idea of becoming subjects of the White 
Tzar, whose name, equally with that of the Dalai-Lama, 
appears in the eyes ‘of the Asiatic masses as surrounded 
with a halo of mystic might. These poor Asiatics look to 
the advance of the Russian power with the firm conviction 
that its advent is synonymous with the commencement of a 
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happier era, a life of greater security for themselves.* This 
remarkable, and, viewed in conjunction with the fact that 
never at any period has any person played the 7é/e of 
Russian agitator among the population of Central Asia, 
very important circumstance has been brought about solely 
in the ordinary course of events. The insupportable yoke 
of China on the one side, and the renown of the humane 
manner in which we (Russians) treat the natives of our 
Asiatic possessions—these are the primary causes of the 
good name we bear even in the depths of the Asiatic deserts. 
The acquisition by us of Turkestan, and the introduction 
as far as possible of justice and fairplay into regions but 
lately the scene of the most unbridled tyranny, have in an 
especial degree tended to produce this result. It is not 
difficult of comprehension that the inhabitants of Chinese 
Turkestan, closely connected as they are by race, language, 
and religion with our own Turkestanis, but ground down by 
Chinese oppression, have the strongest inducements for 
striving after the same happy lot. Then the Mongols, 
especially those of the north, who have already long been 
acquainted with the Russians from the side of Siberia, are 
similarly, under the impulse of the lawless and arbitrary rule 
of the Chinese, gravitating towards Russia. Finally, the 
Dungans, dotted sporadically over the oases of Central 
Asia, and who have in like manner recently experienced the 
full mercilessness of Chinese brutality, and are even now 
still terribly ground down, long for the arrival of the 
Russians as their liberators from the same people. 

Not to leave the reader merely the expression of my 
own opinion to form his conclusions from, I adduce here 
certain facts corroborative of what I have said. 

In the preceding pages mention was made of the pitiable 
condition of Eastern Turkestan under Chinese rule. Crying 
injustice, espionage, rapacity, grinding taxation, tyranny of 

* A fact corroborative of the above is the recent wholesale emigration 


into Russian territory of Tarantches from the district of Kuldja, ceded 
by the Russian Government to China. 
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officials—in a word, entire absence of all ideas of legality j the 
in all administrative or judicial matters—such are the lead- | cor 
ing characteristics of the Chinese rule. Neither are the | prc 
persons nor the property of the natives secure. No one jf tur 
can say what the morrow will bring forth. Ignorant | the 
Chinese officials with their interpreters, drawn from | alt 
amongst renegade Mussulmans, give complete licence to | anc 
their tyrannical propensities, rapacity, and bestial passions. | Ru 
Further, the presence in the country of Chinese troops, far | exa 
from tending to its pacification, has resulted in the continual | wh 
spoliation of the people, and the infliction on them of every | itse 
species of oppression. We ourselves witnessed scenes of [ist 
oppression that made our very blood boil; such, for | eve 
example, as the seizure by the Chinese officials, nay, by | ing 
their servants even, of a man’s remaining beast, or whatever dur 
possession of his the taker might fancy, wives and | Ev 
daughters violated almost before the eyes of their parents | of 





and relations, women subjected to corporal punishment, | to' 
open robbery on the part of the soldiers, &c., &c. At the jas! 
same time, the agricultural community was weighed down 


o 
is 
>< 


by an exorbitant taxation, which was mercilessly exacted to | sin 

the last farthing. WI 
It is not wonderful that, however mild the character of | of 

the native of Eastern Turkestan, it is impossible that he | isst 





can reconcile himself to such a condition. Every class of | Ch 
the population here is imbued with a fierce hatred of the | ma 
Chinese, women even on more than one occasion in our | US 
presence bitterly reproaching their husbands and brothers | as 
for their pusillanimous behaviour towards their tormentors. } Ea 
The elements of insurrection teem on all sides in Eastern | neé 
Turkestan, but as more than one native said to us, “there | ha\ 
is no head, none to lead.” In former times such was | left 
forthcoming from the neighbouring Khanate of Kokand, | Wo 
but that is now a Russian dependency. At the same time, | Wil 
the isolated character of the various oases of Eastern | pre 
Turkestan, both from a geographical and a political point | 
of view, offers to the unhappy natives, even in the event of 
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the fullest success attending a revalt, or in other words, the 
complete extirpation of the Chinese, the not very cheering 
prospect of the despotic rule of this or that political adven- 
turer, with the necessarily concomitant civil wars—in a word, 
the same nauseous dishes, the seasoning alone being slightly 
altered. Through the mournful mists of a chaotic present, 
jand a not less clouded future, there is yet one ray of hope 
Russia! This is all the more powerful from the living 
example, ever before their eyes, of Russian Turkestan, 
where in an incredibly short period Russian rule has proved 
itself a sure pledge of peace and prosperity. This, then, 
‘is the reason why in Eastern Turkestan, in every town and 
every oasis, the inhabitants are ever day and night devis- 
‘ing means for becoming Russian subjects. At every step 





‘during my recent journey I received evidence of this. 
Everywhere, in spite of Chinese prohibition, the inhabitants 
‘of the oases of Eastern Turkestan strove to be of service 





to us in some way or another; everywhere were we received 
,as honoured, welcome guests ; while, at the same time, they 
openly expressed their hatred of the Chinese and their 
sincere desire to place themselves under the sceptre of the 
White Tzar. In some places this was carried to the extent 
'of the Mussulman elders beseeching me then and there to 
issue an order for the immediate extermination of the 
Chinese! With regard to our journey these same Mussul- 
_mans used to say, “ The White Tzar is now going to take 
’ in fact, they considered this event 
as the fulfilment of the prophecy, very widely spread through 
| Eastern Turkestan, of some saint to the effect that in the 
_ near future the Russians would conquer this country. “You 


’ 


' us under his protection ; 


_have merely to blow, and there would not be a Chinaman 
left here,” the natives used to say tous. “The Russians 
would have but little fighting to do,” they used to add; ‘“‘we 





_ will rise to a man, and ourselves annihilate our oppressors, 
| provided only that we be not left to our fate afterwards.” * 


* This fear is due to the fact of the retrocession of Kuldja by the 
_ Russians to the Chinese, out of which bloodless acquisition the latter have 
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The nomadic population of Eastern Turkestan, the 
Kirgiz, who inhabit the mountains forming the western 
boundary of the Tarim valley, are, according to persons 
specially acquainted with these tribes, more indifferent to 
the Chinese rule, as they are exempted from the payment 
of taxes, and in general enjoy a much larger amount of 
freedom ; but even these tribes would hardly side actively 
with the Chinese. It is far more probable that in the event 
of war they would make the most of the opportunity for 
plunder, perfectly indifferent as to who the object of their 
depredations might be, and yielding to the force of circum- 
stances, would be quite ready to exchange their condition 
of subjection to China for a similar position as regards 
Russia.* 

Like the Eastern Turkestanis the Dungans, + who 


are met with sporadically both in the oases of Central} 


Asia and the provinces of China Proper, especially in 


those of Han-Su and Shan-Si,* are animated by hatred} 


of the Chinese, a hatred primarily due to religious causes, 


been shrewd enough to make great capital, assuring the natives of Central 
Asia that the Russians are so poor and avaricious as to always sell back 
their conquests for gold. 


** Of course, for the wild, untamed Nomads the firm rule of Russia] 


would be much less pleasant than the weak rule of China. Even now 


our Kara-Kirgiz Nomads of the Tyan-Shan, remembering their former} 
raids, have a drinking song, “Oh, Russian giant, thou hast tied our hands; 


but loose them, though, for a time.” 
+ Regarding the origin of the Dungans, or, as they are called by the 
hinese, the Khoi-Khoi, nothing is known for certain. Some Orientalists 
derive them from the Uigurs, who at one period held supremacy over a 
considerable portion of Central Asia. The Dungans themselves are 
inclined to declare their descent from the Arabs. All Dungans are 
Mahometans. Their language is Chinese. At the present day, however, 
the type seems externally to be nearly identical with the Chinese, but they 
are much more honest and energetic than the latter, and in general a better 
race. 


{ There are besides large numbers of Mahometans in Shan-Si, Tchili, 
Yunnan and part of Sitchuan. In Pekin itself they number as many as 
twenty thousand families. There is a sprinkling of Mahometans also in 
the Eastern Provinces of China. There is, however, no means of getting at 
the total number of Mussulmans throughout the empire. It is believed 
that in Northern China alone there are as many as four millions. 
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but, in the second place, to the lawlessness and tyranny 
of the Chinese administration.* This hatred is specially 
noticeable amongst the Dungans living on the oases along 
the Tyan-Shan (Shiho, Manas, Urumtchi, &c.) and the 
Nan-Shan (Su-Tchow, Han-Tchow, &c.), as well as 
throughout Han-Su. On more than one occasion while 
travelling in the vicinity of the town of Sinin, a large 
portion of the population of which is Mahometan, we heard 
bitter complaints of the unendurable yoke of the Chinese. 
For the Dungans, weakened as they have been by the 


recent prolonged struggle, accompanied as it was in places 


with wholesale massacres, to free themselves from this yoke 
without external aid is absolutely impossible. Any attempt 


‘in this direction could but result in increased misery. 


These considerations are sufficient to explain why the Dun- 


atrat} $28 look towards Russia as their future deliverer, or, at 


least, as their ally in the coming struggle with the Chinese. 


/It may, without hesitation, be affirmed that in a war with 


eal China we should find our most reliable champions amongst 


the Dungans. Repeatedly Dungans have asked us, ‘‘ Are 
the Russians soon going to fight the Chinese?” adding, 
“Only let a single sotnia of Russians arrive, and we will 
rise to a man against the Chinese.” Similar expressions 
we used to hear from the Mussulman soldiery, who form a 
by no means inconsiderable portion of the Chinese forces 


‘in Eastern Turkestan. It is highly probable that a similar 


sympathy, though perhaps less intense, exists towards 
us in the Northern Provinces of China amongst the local 
Mahometan population. Though their condition is better, 
still the sarne religious fanaticism, coupled with a certain 
sympathy for the sufferings of their co-religionists of the 


‘West, renders these Mahometans the secret enemies of 


China. 


* This is especially the case since the suppression of the recent 
Mahometan rising. Prior to it the position of Mahometans in China was 
much better. Nevertheless, during the last three centuries there have been 
no less than three serious revolts against the Chinese, viz., at the time of 
the fall of the Ming dynasty, then a hundred years later, and again a 
hundred years later, during our own time. 
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The Mongols, especially the more Northern, are already, 
as frontier neighbours, well acquainted with the Russians, 


and, while animated with no very special love for the 
Chinese, are favourably disposed towards us. This may be| 
to a great extent ascribed to the circumstance that the} 
Chinese, while, as before described, endeavouring by a/ 








system of exemptions, &c., to gain over to their side the} P 
local chiefs and priesthood, completely ignore the remainder | 
of the population. Thus the latter labour under a double) ' 
yoke, to wit that of the Chinese authorities and that of 
their own chieftains, in addition to which all the various 
exactions of the priesthood have to be satisfied. 

It is true that as regards this last point, the Nomads, as/ 
becomes true Buddhists, make no complaints; but they} 
are far from viewing with the same indifference Chinese 
supremacy and Chinese tyranny. This is all the more sof 
as the memory of their former independence and deeds of} 
derring-do is by no means yet extinct among the Mongols ; * 
while at the same time the restless spirit of the Nomad is| 
ever longing for change. On the other hand, the Nomads} 
instinctively recognize the fact that their existence as a 
separate independent State is no longer possible, and that they | 
must submit to one or other of their powerful neighbours./ 
The experience they have already gained of the evils atten-/ 
dant on Chinese supremacy has caused the Mongols to 
gravitate towards Russia, choosing as it were the lesser off 
two evils, as they hope to find under the sceptre of the White} 
Tzar, who presents himself to their imaginations almost as} 
a demi-god, a milder and juster rule. Such at least is the! 
case amongst the Northern Mongols, that is, amongst the 


Khalkhas.t| As regards the Southern Mongols, the) 


* Legends of this description are by no means uncommon in Mongolia,/ 
amongst which may be cited the forthcoming resurrection of Tchingiz- 
Khan. 

| During my journey across the Gobi, from the Ala-Shan to Urga, in? 
the autumn of 1880, when China was preparing to go to war with Russial 
on the Kuldja question, I was continually told by Khalkas Mongols that) 
they had no intention of fighting with the Russians, but that, as soon as 
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Alashanis, Sunites, Urots, Tumyts, Tchakhars, &c., on 
account of their greater assimilation with the Chinese and 
their greater distance from our frontier, they are, I think, 
wholly indifferent as regards ourselves and the Chinese, 
and in the event of a collision between ourselves and the 
latter, they would side with the victorious party. 


VI. Tue Cuinese Army. 


I shall now say a few words regarding the Chinese troops, 
whom during my travels I had frequent opportunities of 
seeing, not on parade or the drill-ground, but under the 
everyday conditions of their ordinary life, and hence, so to 
speak, in a state of nature unadorned with any artificial 
embellishments. 

I will at once state that the reports regarding the Chinese 
Army, and the majority of the stories we hear of the rapid 
strides that it is making in the military art, are more or less 
exaggerated.* Ignorance of the Chinese language on the 
part of military men, the exclusiveness of the Chinese them- 
selves, their skill in gulling the hated foreigner, and, finally, 
the fact that all reports regarding the Chinese Army that 
reach us have at the best been filtered through the hands of 
European instructors, who are interested parties and cer- 
tainly not impartial, such are the data on which I base my 
opinion. It is true that China now possesses gun, small- 
arm, and gunpowder factories at the head of which are 
European superintendents ; that her coasts are fortified, and 
that she has at her disposal a steam and iron-clad fleet: 


war should be declared, they would come over to our side. Some were 
even preparing to transfer their herds to the north of Urga, feeling con- 
fident that we should shortly take possession of this, the sacred city of the 
Mongols. 

* They are moreover exceedingly confused, and in some cases directly 
contradictory. The cause of this is the entire absence of any single guiding 
influence or any general plan in the military reforms undertaken in China. 
Each resolution bears unmistakably the impress of individuals or their 
party. The result is an abundance of excellent projects, but an entire want 
of intelligence in their execution. 
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but in the majority of cases a low standard of mediocrity is 
all that they have succeeded in attaining to.* Moreover, it 
must be remembered that the exclusive development of the 
technical side of the military art is by no means synonymous 
with progress in the warlike qualities of the individual 
soldier. The latter is the one fundamental element on 
which is built up the whole spirit of an army, on which 
depends its greater or less capacity for opposing an enemy. 
In the natural bravery of the soldier, his powers of endurance 
and discipline, lie the seeds of victory. With the Chinese 
‘soldier these elements are largely and often entirely 
‘wanting,+ for every Chinaman is by nature pusillanimous, 
more attached than any other nationality to a quiet life and 
the domestic hearth, physically weaker than the European, 
and possessed by an extreme egotism which renders him 
perfectly incapable of submitting to a rigorous discipline. 
The Chinese Army is recruited in two ways, (a) as a caste, 
z.c., sons following their father’s profession, or (4) by ordinary 
enlistment,t the former system ruling ordinarily amongst 


* In Colonel Lobel’s Jahresberichte iiber die Verdnderungen und Fort- 
schritte im Militdrwesen, for 1885, we read: “ The artillery ammunition 
turned out by the Chinese is very unsatisfactory. ‘The coast defences (on 
the Ming and opposite Kelung) proved themselves during the recent war 
with the French to be in no case up to the mark. During the Tonkin 
expedition, the Chinese fleet failed even more than the army to answer the 
expectations that had been formed of it.” This information is all the more 
valuable as emanating from a German source, when, as is notorious, by far 
the largest contingent of European instructors with the Chinese army con- 
sists of Germans. 

+ The Chinese soldier is of quarrelsome disposition, and sometimes 
shows an indifference to death, but he is not brave in the sense of the active 
display of this quality. 

}.As is well known, the Chinese Army is composed of two grand 
divisions, the Mantchu troops and the National troops. The former con- 
sist of the descendants of those conquerors (Mantchus with an admixture 
of Mongols and Chinese) who, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
raised the present ruling Tsing dynasty to the throne. As a reward they 
were assigned lands in Pekin and other portions (at present in ten provinces) 
of the empire ; and the military profession was made hereditary, the very 
lowest official ranks being included. These military colonists, who to this 
day form the chief support of the throne, are divided into eight flags or 
corps, each under its own commander, and can place in the field, according 
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the dregs of the population. The result is that, in the vast 
majority of cases, as men they offer no moral guarantee 
whatever. 

The officers, from those in the highest ranks to the 
lowest, appear in no better light. One and all, they are 
guiltless of any sort of military training.* In the majority 


to their nominal establishments (in reality, however, much less) 230,000 
men. ‘The National Army consists of the Green Flags (Lu-in), and some 
separately recruited detachments (Yun). Both are drawn from the Chinese 
proper, while the latter are mere mercenaries, violent measures being often 
necessary to recruit their ranks. In conformity with the territorial division 
of the empire in eighteen provinces, the Green Flags are divided into 
eighteen corps, each of which is under the absolute orders of the local 
Governor-General or Governor. During peace time they carry on the 
police and postal duties. Their nominal establishment is 650,000 ; but in 
all probability this is far too high an estimate. 

The specially recruited bodies, the Yun, are only raised in emergencies. 
They constitute an innovation dating from the period of the Taeping revolt. 
Their present numbers may be placed at about 100,000 men. ‘Together 
with the territorial Green Flags, they constitute the principal contingent of 
the Chinese forces, as at present undergoing re-organization. Finally, 
belonging to the Chinese Army must be included contingents of Mongol 
cavalry and other foreigners. These irregulars are supposed to number 
more than 200,000 men, but, as a matter of fact, hardly reach one-tenth 
of that figure. 

A popular Chinese proverb says: ‘* Good iron is not made into nails ; 
honest men do not become soldiers.” 

* Military training, properly so called, is absolutely non-existent in 
China. The classical military works which to this day form the basis of 
the art of war, as understood in China, date from the most remote 
antiquity, being more than three thousand years old. Sun-dze’s writings 
are looked on as the standard authority. In his work, side by side with 
sound maxims regarding the art of war, we meet with the naivest counsels, 
as, for example,‘ Induce your enemy to commit shameful acts ;” ‘ Main- 
tain relations with all the libertines in his camp ;” “ Spread in the camp 
of the enemy voluptuous musical airs so as to soften his heart ;” ‘ Ob- 
serve with the lips, speak with the eyes ;” “ Execute without any mercy 
any one who betrays the plan of the campaign, as also any to whom his 
secret may become known ; the latter are not guilty, but they may become 
so,” &c., &c. In general, according to Chinese notions, cunning and 
deceit are of much more account in the art of war than warlike deeds and 
actions, and hence the leader before all must bea diplomatist. For the 
rest some rules and maxims of war have been translated from the German 
into Chinese, of which in all probability the Chinese were utterly ignorant ; 
at the same time, for the proper appreciation of the same, some corre- 
sponding preliminary training is necessary, and of this there is none. 
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of cases they are arrant ignoramuses,* while moreover as 
commanders they are peculiarly fitted to corrupt the moral 
side of their subordinates, certainly not to elevate it. A 
universal addiction to opium smoking, plundering both 
the State and the private soldier, a life of debauchery, a 
complete indifference to duty—such are the chief qualities 
that characterize the most junior as well as the most senior 
officers of the Chinese Army. The discharge of the 
highest military offices is also not infrequently entrusted 
to persons drawn from the ranks of the Civil Government. t 
As regards the European instructors, who of late have 
shown such zeal in joining the Chinese Army—of course, 
in the first place, with a view to their own personal profit— 
their exertions, in view of the causes above set forth, will 
hardly be crowned with any substantial measure of suc- 
cess. This is all the more likely to be the case, as the 


* For admission to the rank of officer young men, whose names have 
been submitted as candidates, are obliged to pass an examination in 
archery, fencing with swords, and the lifting of weights ; no other kind of 
knowledge is required. Those who acquit themselves successfully in three 
such examinations—viz., in the Township, the District Town, and the 
Provincial Town—obtain the desired title. Those who principally dis- 
tinguish themselves are sent once in every three years to Pekin, where, 
in presence of the Imperial Court, they sustain a similar competition 
qualifying them for staff duties. From naval officers, in lieu of any 
acquaintance with the special subjects of their profession, all that is 
required is skill in the use of the bow. A few years ago a military school 
was founded at Pekin for the instruction of officers, and at Tientsin 
schools of gunnery and musketry. But, according to the report of one 
of the European officers in the Chinese service, who recently inspected 
these schools, ‘the desired results had not been attained.” 

+t This is done in view of the fact that in China for the attainment of 
civil rank a certain standard of education is obligatory, while for an 
officer all that is required is agility and physical strength. Hence the 
Chinese conclude that the civil officials have read more and know more 
about war than the military officers. 

+ When, after thirteen years of absence, that eminent vanquisher of 
the Taepings, the Englishman Gordon, recently slain at Khartum, was 
a second time invited in 1880 to Pekin to give his advice regarding war 
with us on the Kuldja question, he underwent a considerable amount of 
disillusion regarding the progress attained, especially in relation to the 
reliability of what he had read and heard on the subject. In fact, Gordon 
met “ the same Chinaman as of yore, covered only with a thin superficial 
coating of veneer.” 
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Chinese will only put up with these instructors temporarily, 
viewing them at best as a necessary evil, their sole object 
in suffering them at all being to secure themselves against 
these same foreigners. 

In addition to the above facts it must be noticed that 
political considerations render it impossible for the present 
Mantchu Government, which maintains its supremacy in 
China solely by means of force and cunning, to develop 
to any considerable extent the National Army, and thus 
possibly to create a dangerous counterpoise to itself,* 
while, finally, it is notorious that in China the military 
profession is an object of contempt to all classes of 
society. 

Thus three great factors—the natural inaptitude of 
the people for war, popular traditions, and the egotistical 
views of the Government—raise an insuperable barrier 
to any real military progress in China.t To break down 


* Thus in 1867, immediately on the suppression of the Taeping revolt, 
Gordon’s force of some five thousand men, amongst whom were several 
hundred foreigners, was disbanded. Again, in 1871, Li-Hung-Chang and 
Tso-Tsung-Tang, the most capable of the Chinese generals, proposed 
to concentrate the territorial corps in one powerful force near Pekin. The 
Government, however, took fright at the measure, and insisted on pre- 
serving the old dislocation. 

+ At present the only portion of the army that has undergone any 
serious re-organization is Li-Hung-Chang’s so-called ‘“‘ Model Corps,” which 
is quartered in camps distributed between Tientsin and the sea coast. 
Prussian regulations have been introduced in this corps. The Infantry 
fire-arms are of the most modern systems. The Artillery, both field and 
mountain, is armed with Krupp breech-loaders. The Cavalry, however, 
except in so far as its armament is concerned, is still in its pristine con- 
dition, nothing beyond acrobatic tricks being required of it. There are 
no Engineers. 

Other portions of the Chinese forces, which, though not re-organized, 
possess arms of modern pattern (Winchesters, Remingtons, Enfields, 
Sniders, Mausers, Albinis, Hotchkisses, Chassepdts, &c.), are quartered 
in Pekin, Mantchuria, the principal maritime districts, and other points of 
importance in the empire, and also on the New Line. The numerical 
strength of these forces is not known. In any case, however, it must be 
incomparably less than that of the old troops, the former training and 
equipment of which has suffered no change. For the rest even amongst 
these “modern troops” the ancient customs are still kept up—witness 
archery, the practice of which is still obligatory. It sometimes happens 
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such weighty obstacles, especially within a short space 
of time, is not merely a difficult undertaking, but abso- 
lutely impossible. The path of progress is everywhere 
strewn with difficulties, and in China it seems more than 
likely that its onward advance will be wholly barred. 
During the march of forty centuries the popular mode 
of life has been woven into far too complex a tissue, and 
the habits and customs of the people have become too 
deeply ingrained in them to allow of any great change. 
The delicate germs of European civilization will not 
flourish on such unfavourable soil. 

Military progress, forming as it does part of every State 
organism, can only advance Jari fassu with the other side 
of the popular life ; otherwise it would be deprived of all 
internal strength. It is for this reason that China under 
its present conditions, and probably indeed for many a long 
day yet, cannot possibly hope to create an army at all 
similar to those of European States. She lacks the proper 
material ; she lacks the life-giving spirit. Let Europeans 
supply the Chinese with any number of arms that they 
please ; let them exert themselves ever so energetically to 
train the Chinese soldiers ; let them even supply leaders— 
the Chinese army will nevertheless, even under the most 
favourable conditions, never be more than an artificially 
created, mechanically united, unstable organism. Subject 
it but once to the serious trial of war 





speedy dissolu- 
tion will overtake such an army, which could never hope 
for victory over a foe animated with any real spirit.* 


that while in the interior of the barracks a commander drills his men 
according to modern principles, the same will on the occasion of a public 
show parade exercise them with bow and spear. 

Prior to the Tongkin war, the Chinese fleet consisted of forty-nine 
steamers with 286 guns. At sea, however, the Chinese proved themselves 
to be even more incompetent than on land. 

* Tt is true that to conquer China now would be a more difficult under- 
taking than formerly. All the same, the late Tongkin war proved how 
little fitted even the reorganized Chinese troops are to carry out intelligent 
warlike manoeuvres. Although the French during the course of the cam- 
paign suffered several reverses, yet these reverses were, for the most part, 
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I will now consider the Chinese troops posted 
along our frontier, on the New Line, that is to say, in 
Eastern Turkestan and Djungaria. 


the result of the unfortunate choice made of the theatre of operations and 
of false moves on the part of the French themselves. To commence with, 
Tongkin is the last country in which to carry on a war with China, a distance 
of two thousand versts separating it from Pekin, where alone it is possible 
to strike any serious blow at an enemy whose strength lies in passive 
resistance. In the second place, Tongkin is a country extremely ill-adapted 
to military operations, as all the better localities are thickly covered as in 
China Proper with villages and farmsteads, the intervening country being 
occupied by fields intersected in every direction with irrigation canals. 
The configuration of the country offers at every step excellent defensive 
positions, while completely masking the dispositions of the defenders. The 
proper reconnaissance of such a thickly populated labyrinth was almost 
impossible. The native spies in all probability served their own country- 
men better than their French employers. Interpreters, through whom to 
carry on intercourse with the inhabitants, were very scarce, while the mere 
possession of European features was sufficient to cause a man to be 
shunned by the natives. The climate is deadly: and finally the French 
forces consisted of not more than 25,000 men, who moreover had 
arrived in several different detachments, and were not too fully equipped. 
With all this what was the upshot? Although the French in several minor 
engagements and afterwards in the more important affair at Langson 
suffered defeat, yet the Chinese never seem to have understood how to 
profit by their victory or their enormous numerical superiority (in Tongkin 
there were actually 70,000 Chinese troops, besides Anamites and Black 
Flags). All the same the French remained victors at the close of the 
campaign. Can we conceive a force of similar insignificant numbers, with 
its base at the other end of the world making a descent on any, even the 
smallest, European state? It goes without saying that it would be crushed 
like a mouse. 

It will not be without interest to quote here a few remarks contained 
ina small article on “The Tactics of the Chinese in Tongkin,” which 
appeared in the “Journal des Sciences Militaires” for March, 1885, and 
which criticizes the warlike qualities of the modern Chinese soldier :— 

“The Chinese troops were well armed, but their leaders were bad and 
they were not remarkable for their warlike spirit. 

“The Chinese only pass to the offensive when in overwhelming nume- 
rical superiority ; and on the offensive they are not formidable. Behind 
cover they defend themselves with great obstinacy ; and they are very fond 
of ambuscades. 

“Their artillery practice is bad ; in their works the embrasures are so 
small as to preclude any training of the piece, and are even sometimes 
completely closed. The supply of projectiles being insufiicient they fire 
blank cartridge even at night. 

“On the other hand, the small-arm fire of the Chinese from behind 
cover is good. 
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This force affords a simple example of the real state of 
the Chinese Army and its natural qualities, unmasked by 
any jealous surveillance (possible indeed only in the case of 
comparatively small bodies and in peace time) such as that 
under which Li-Hung-Chang’s “ Model Corps” is at present 
placed. Ifthe Chinese warriors in question did crush the 
Dungan revolt and conquer Eastern Turkestan, yet these 
successes were entirely due, in the first place, to the unskilful 
and disconnected movements of the insurgents, and after- 
wards to the civil disturbances that broke out in Kashgaria 
on the death of Yakub-Beg. In both cases the Chinese 
won their laurels very cheaply,* thanks to a lucky conjunc- 
tion of circumstances and the incapacity of their foe for 
modern warfare. 

The Chinese troops quartered on the New Line, and in 
the Eastern Tyan-Shan Oases are divided, as in China 
Proper, into (rt) Mantchu Flags, of whom there are not 
many ; (2) Green Flags (Zz-zz) ; (3) enlisted troops (Yaz) ; 
and (4) foreign militia} The strength of these troops as 
regards numbers it is impossible to learn with any exactness ; 
but many circumstances go to show that the total cannot 


“The Chinese soldiery, even those innured to fire, easily get into con- 
fusion ; in the open they will never stand. 

“Select troops showed sometimes great tenacity behind cover. 

** Accord between the various commanders was wholly wanting. 

“ Separate bodies not infrequently fought with each other. 

“The troops brought from the Kashgarian frontier refused to take part 
in the military operations in ‘Tongkin.” 

In Mongolia, in the vicinity of our frontier, the Chinese maintain only 
small detachments at Urga, Ulyasutay, and Kobdo; the frontier guards are 
furnished by Mongols. On the other hand, in Mantchuria, opposite our 
Amur Province there are large numbers of Chinese troops, the town of 
Girin on the Sungar serving as their chief potnt d’apput. 

* In the Chinese Army all correspondence of any sort with any one at 
home is strictly forbidden in time of war. Hence and in consequence of 
the entire absence of any sort of control the military commanders are able 
to report to Pekin only such matters as they may judge to be expedient 
and not infrequently announce wholly imaginary victories. This occurred 
during the recent occupation by them of Eastern Turkestan. 

+ According to their armament these troops are divided into Infantry 
(Bu-duy), Cavalry (Ma-duy), and Artillery (Pau-bin). 
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at present much exceed 15,000 to 17,000 men. Of this 
number some 4,000 to 5,000 are quartered in Eastern 
Turkestan ; about 4,000 are stationed in the Ili Province, 
chiefly in the valley of the Ili itself; some 3,000 in the 
Tarabagatay Province; and, lastly, some 4,000 or 5,000 
perhaps are scattered over the Oases of the Eastern Tyan- 
Shan, from Manas and Urumtchi to Hami inclusive. The 
chief command of this army is held by the viceroy of the 
Tyan-Shan country, the official Lyu-Dzin-Tan or Lyu- 
Shao-Daryn. To him are subordinate the commanders of 
the troops in all the three provinces of the New Line.* 
Of the latter the Tsyan-tsyun of Ili is considered to be the 
senior and second in command to the commander-in-chief. 

In these troops, as throughout the Chinese Army, the 
fighting and the administrative unit is the Zyanza (in Mantchu 
troops the Zchz), the nominal establishment of which is in 
the infantry 500, and in the cavalry 250. It is rare, how- 
ever, that the actual strength comes up to one half the 
nominal establishment. Each Zyazza is under the command 
of an /uguan whose name it bears ; it is divided into five 
companies (in the cavalry five squadrons), which are in 
their turn sub-divided into sub-divisions and sections of ten. 
Each Zyanza, in addition to its Zzguax and his second-in- 
command, has five company or squadron commanders with 
their assistants; there are also several officers to carry on 
the office duties and correspondence. The J/yanzas are 
never united for the purpose of forming larger permanent 
fighting units. When the necessity arises a greater or less 
number of Zyauzas are placed under the command of one 
leader, who takes the title of Z2z-/iz, or, should his com- 
mand exceed twenty /yazzas or comprise the whole of the 
troops of a single province, Zug-tun. The artillery is not 
formed into batteries, although there exist artillery Zyazzas. 
When the occasion arises tht guns are incorporated with 
the infantry or cavalry lyanzas. 


* In Ili and Tarabagatay the civil administration of the country is 


also in the hands of the military commanders (the Tsyan-tsyun and 
Amban). 
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Each Zyanza commander is entire master of his /yanza- 
While receiving money from Government corresponding 
to the nominal establishment of his Zyazza, he invariably 
keeps it much below the paper strength, and puts into his 
own pocket the money thus saved.* In addition to this 
even the effective men are defrauded of a large portion of 
their pay by their officers, this being indeed the invariable 
practice from the highest to the lowest ranks. In addition 
to the Zyazzas, composed of Chinese proper and of Dun- 
gans,+ there have been formed in Eastern Turkestan two 
lyanzas of Yangi-Mussulmans { and two Kirgiz dyanzas. 

In the Ili Province and Tarabagatay, Sibos, Solons, and 
Kalmuks of various tribes are also called out for service. 
They form amongst the regular troops certain service sec- 
tions. Properly, however, they compose the militia from 
which the frontier guards are drawn, carry the post, furnish 
transport convoys, and work on the Crown lands. § 

There is no special term of service laid down for enlisted 
troops in China. In peace-time the soldier is free to quit 
his profession, but only with the consent of the Zyaxza com- 
mander. During time of war no one can leave the service. 
Service is obligatory on a foreigner from the age of twenty, 
the obligation remaining in force till he is very old. Pro- 
motion to the superior officer grades depends not only on 
the commander-in-chief, but also on the provincial military 
authorities, and is always subject to confirmation from Pekin. 
No educational test whatever is required. Asa rule it is 
the favourites of commanding officers, &c., not even except- 
ing their personal servants, who attain the most rapidly to 


* The Government is well aware of this, and indeed sometimes gives 
the command of a Zyanza to a full general dy way of pension 

+ Dungans hailing from outside the Wall are also sometimes met with 
in /yanzas of Chinese proper. 

{ Chinese who have been forcibly converted to Mahometanism, and 
who served under Yakub-Beg. Onthe approach to Kashgar of the Chinese 
forces these Yangi-Mussulmans once more changed sides, and seizing the 
fortress of Kashgar-Yangi-Shahr, delivered it over to their compatriots. 

§ It not infrequently happens that soldiers of the regular forces also are 
told off for this work. 
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the rank of officer. As in the case of the rank and-file, so 
also the officer can only quit the service with the sanction 
of his commandant. There is no such thing as pension 
on discharge provided for. 

The pay of the rank and file varies according as they 
belong to this or the other arm. In the Infantry the private 
receives two to four Jaxs* per mensem, in the Cavalry three 
to six.t| The militia receive half as much. Besides their 
pay the privates receive certain rations and allowances in 
kind. These consist of flour and fuel, sometimes rice, and 
in rare instances meat ; in the cavalry, in which the horses 
are the property of Government, straw or green grass, and 
Indian corn and barley are issued. 

Occasionally money is issued in lieu of forage. Some- 
times the Juxgwan himself supplies the forage for the 
cavalry horses, deducting the value from the men’s pay. 
There is no system of company cooks or cooking; the 
men, as a rule, form themselves into small messes, the 
married ones of course living with their families. The 
pay of the officers, especially in the higher grades, is very 
considerable. Thus, for example, a Zyanza commandant 
receives one hundred to one hundred and twenty /aus a 
month, the company commanders twenty to forty, and the 
subaltern officers fifteen to twenty-five. In addition the 
officers like the men receive allowances in kind. During 
the last few years the pay of the troops on the New Line 
has been very irregularly sent from Pekin. The conse- 
quence has been that the starving soldiery have pillaged 
the inhabitants, armed risings being not infrequently the 
result ; ¢.g., in 1884 at Urumtchi, Manas, and Shikho, and 
in 1885 in Ili, and at Kashgar. 

At the principal town and certain other points of each 
province are located large commissariat stores under the 


** The Chinese silver Zaz is on the average about equal to two of our 
metal rubles (or about 6s. 4d.). 

+ Possibly includes forage allowances. 

t Except the Kalmuks and Kirgiz, who furnish their own horses. 
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control of special officials. The corn supplies for these 
stores are drawn partly from the Crown-lands and partly 
from the local population as an obligatory impost. An 
establishment of Government camels and horses is kept up 
for the transport of military impedimenta. The former are 
used as pack transport; the latter are harnessed to aréas, 
large two-wheeled carts. In addition, should it be required, 
transport is obtained by local requisition or by contract. 
Each /yanza, too, keeps up a small number of horse avadas 
and pack camels for the conveyance of the men’s baggage, 
ammunition, &c. Hospitals or lazarets, together with 
doctors, are utterly unknown amongst the troops. Only at 
the chief point of each province is there to be found a 
doctor, who has at his disposal a small store of drugs. 
Except at these great centres the sick have to treat them- 
selves according to their own lights. In time of war there 
is organized no sanitary department. 

The Chinese soldier is clothed at the public expense,* 
the uniform, with a few exceptions, being identical in all 
corps. It consists of a coloured jacket, something like a 
woman’s chemise, cotton or plush pantaloons, and leggings 
of the same description. Both in front and rear of the 
jacket is sewn a large white circle, bearing the description 
of the corps to which the wearer belongs. Under the 


jacket is worn a kind of long gown slit at the sides, As | 
foot-coverings they use the Chinese shoe generally with felt | 
soles, more rarely with leather, the legging of a semi-silk | 
or plush material being as a rule fastened to them. Round | 
the head covering the long pigtail is worn a particoloured | 
handkerchief. This pigtail not unfrequently gets loose, and | 
hanging down the back gives the beardless and whiskerless 

soldiers (every Chinese warrior is the same) the appearance | 


of an actual woman. 
The officers’ uniform consists of a jacket (cloth or silk), 


but without the white circles. As ornamental head- dress | 


serves a black felt hat, on the top of which is a ball coloured | 


** The militia wear their own national costume. 
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according to rank, and a feather from the tail of either a 
blue pheasant or a peacock. During the summer heat 
officers and men alike use fans. 

The equipment of the Chinese troops on the New Line 
is most primitive. To this day, amongst the foreign 
militia, you may meet with bows and arrows, match- and 
Hint-locks. The troops of the line, both infantry and 
cavalry, have a very miscellaneous armament, the 7” (?) 
percussion rifle of English, American, and sometimes also 
Tula manufacture, predominating. There are also to be 
found some rapid-firing weapons, principally Spencers, less 
frequently Martini Henrys, &c., but they form but a trifling 
percentage of the general armament. As it is, by no means 
the whole of infantry even is equipped with fire-arms ; 
many are armed with swords, halberds, tridents, iron forks, 
and pikes. The latter as much as twenty-one feet in length, 
are formed of bundles of split bamboo, carrying near the 
end a large pennant of coloured material. This pennant 
serves the double purpose of an ornament and, according 
to the naive explanation of the Chinese themselves, affording 
the possibility during the fight itself of so embarrassing the 
foe by winding round him as to take him alive! Better 
armed, clothed, and in general better cared for than the rest 
are the small detachments which serve as personal escorts 
to the military commanders. 

The officers carry no armament of any kind ; only when 
mounted do they have a sword attached, as is the custom 
with all Chinese mounted men, to the left side of the 
saddle, 

The neglect with which their fire-arms, not even except- 
ing rapid-firing ones, are treated is well-nigh inconceivable. 
One and all the barrels are so foul with dirt and rust that it 
is difficult to make out the rifling, while they are often bent, 
the breech mechanism damaged, sights broken, &c. But 
this is nothing! I can, as the result of personal observation, 
state that these men hack pieces off both stock and barrel, 
the latter thus remaining guiltless of any fore-sight whatever, 
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On the march the rifle is suspended from the side of the 
saddle or chucked like a log of firewood into an aréa ; in 
barracks they are kicked about anyhow. The men use them 
as a carrying bar on which to swing their water-pots ; and 
on the march these same guns are even sometimes made 
use of as planks across the irrigation channels ! 

The men carry their cartridges in leather pouches, slung 
round their shoulders or at their waist. In the case of the 
old-fashioned muzzle-loaders the powder is generally carried 
separately from the balls in paper cartridges; and it frequently 
happens that the ball is not of the right calibre, either too 
little or too large. The cartridges for breech-loaders are 
supplied ready made up from China, whence also is brought 
in bulk the powder for the muzzle-loaders, the cartridges 
themselves being made up in each Zyanza. There are no 
regular ammunition waggons in which to carry about the 
cartridges, which are transported either in avéas or on pack 
animals. 

There are no small-arm factories, nor indeed any sort of 
special military workshops within the New Line rayon. Only 
at the provincial military head-quarters (at Dorbuldjin,* 
Suidun, + and Kashgar) are there small armourers’ estab- 
lishments for the repair of fire-arms and the manufacture of 
swords, bayonets, &c.} These establishments sometimes, 
too, make up powder, but it is of very indifferent quality. 
At these points are also located stores of cartridges, powder, 
and hand-to-hand weapons ; and report has it that the sup- 
plies here accumulated of both percussion muskets and 
breech-loaders is ample, but in all probability it will be 
found that they have all been much damaged through 
ignorance and neglect. That this is so may be inferred from 
the fact that these storehouses do not consist of buildings 
properly fitted up for their purpose, but are merely ordinary 
sheds and huts. The retention of these arms in store is 


* A fortress some 60 versts to the east of the town of Tchugutchak. 
+ Town and fortress 38 versts west of Kuldja. 
{ There are no armourers attached to Zyanzas. 
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not only on account of the fact that the care bestowed on 
them (such as it is) is at any rate greater than would be the 
care were they left in the hands of the men, but also to 
avoid the danger of the latter rising on account of arrears 
of pay. 

In not the best of conditions is the Artillery of the New 
Line. Although it is impossible to give any exact idea as to 
the number of guns, either ancient or modern, as the Chinese 
observe the profoundest secrecy regarding them, and either 
lie or boast most abominably ; at the same time, according 
to the various items of information which one way or 
another our officers have been able to glean from time to 
time, it may be concluded that the importance of the artil- 
lery is almost 27/7. The whole of it and its equipment has 
been supplied from China. 

As above mentioned, the guns are not grouped into 
batteries, but are attached to /yanzas, according as the re- 
spective local authorities may think fit.* Gunners are sup- 
plied from these /yazzas, or from the so-called artillery Zyan- 
zas. Guns are not mounted on the ramparts of the forts and 
znepans ; + they are hidden in mud-huts in the interior of 
the forts. The information we possess leads to the belief 
that the total number of guns is not large, and that the 
breech-loaders, specially the steel mountain guns, do not 
exceed two or three score for the whole of the New Line 
force. In addition, these guns, at least such as our officers 
have been able to get a look at, are kept without any care, 
just as the small arms. Besides that the carriages are often 
more or less damaged, probably in consequence of the long 
distances they have been brought, the guns themselves are 
often coated with rust, not merely on the outside, but also 
on the interior, and the grooves of the rifling. In all pro- 
bability the supply of ammunition is exceedingly meagre 
on account of the long transits necessary. 


** In the fortress of Dorbuldjin, near Tchugutchak, alone has the local 
Amban formed a battery of five bronze M.L.R. pieces of approximately 
4-pr. calibre. 

{ Defensible barracks, of which we shall speak further on. 
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The pieces are drawn by horses or mules. Apparently 
there are very few artillery waggons, two-wheeled aréas 
and pack-transport being used instead. Add to this that 
there is a total absence of any instruction, either theoretical 
or practical, in the gunner’s art, and we may safely conclude 
that in the hands of the Chinese even the best of weapons 
would be but little dangerous to an enemy. 

In addition to the artillery pieces the troops under 
consideration have in use a large number of the ancient 
fortress wall-pieces, called ¢azphurs, and this not only 
in the zwpans, but also with the service corps. These 
guns have a 7-foot long barrel with a calibre of over 
an inch; they throw a ball of lead or cast iron, and in 
place of an ordinary butt have a small handle. When 
in use the fore part of the barrel is placed on a rest on the 
shoulder of a man who kneels down and holds the barrel 
behind the band, while a second soldier aims and lights the 
powder in the touch-hole with a match. The report is 
deafening, but its accuracy and range are by no means in 
proportion. On the march these ¢azphurs are carried either 
on pack animals or in avdas._ For its service or escort each 
piece has from five to ten men told off to it. 

Heterogeneous as is the equipment of the troops on the 
New Line, their training is if anything more so. Any 
just appreciation of even the most elementary require- 
ments of the art of war on the part of the officers is 
absolutely wanting, not even excepting those in the 
highest ranks. Under such conditions it will be readily 
understood that to teach the common soldier anything 
at all about his profession is quite impossible. As a 
result, out of the mass of Chinese fighting men though 
you may get something which has some resemblance to 
a force, yet anything in the shape of an army in the 
European sense of the word is non-existent. 

The lyanzas get very little military training; what 
there is, is chiefly carried out in the spring and autumn. 
There are apparently no military regulations laid down; 
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everything depends on the personal views of the Zyanza 
commandant, or on the military chief of the province. In 
general there are but two formations, the deployed and the 
square. The chief attention is devoted to the performance 
of various acrobatic feats, not alone by single soldiers, but 
by whole bodies of men, ¢.g., sword exercise in musical 
time ; jumping about and squatting down by ranks while 
performing these same exercises; the moving through 
certain figures by ranks, &c., &c. Of skirmishing and 
the use of the bayonet the Chinese have no notion; 
while marching in the drill sense of the word is absolutely 
unknown. On parade the Chinese soldier talks, blows his 
nose, and even sometimes smokes a pipe. The com- 
mandant of the Zyaxza who is holding the parade places 
himself in front or, more often, in the watch-tower of the 
impan. The officers as a rule do not take part in the 
parade ; they remain with the commandant or stand on one 
side. Some of them hold bamboo canes with which they beat 
unmercifully stupid soldiers or such as may have committed 
offences. There are always numbers of flags and devices 
on parade. Musketry practice as such is never carried out 
by corps; very rarely individual men shoot at a mark. 
The whole art in musketry appears to consist in getting the 
men to load and fire as rapidly as possible, without troubling 
themselves at all about aiming ; and hence it is that firing 
with blank cartridge is in such favour. Rarely do you 
meet an officer who himself knows anything about shoot- 
ing. As regards the care of the rifle, cleaning it, taking it 
to pieces, &c., neither the officers nor the soldiers have the 
smallest knowledge. The troops on the New Line have no 
European instructors. 

There are plenty of reviews and parades. Sometimes 
none of the men turn out for them or for drill, demanding 
that they shall first of all be paid the arrears due to them ; 
and it sometimes happens that, with the necessity staring 
him in the face of holding a parade on the occasion of the 
arrival of some dignitary, the commandant issues to his 
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men a day’s pay, much as if it was a case of wages for 
certain work. 

The cavalry ride well and take good care of their horses; 
but the training they receive, based as it also is on acrobatic 
feats and shooting from horseback, renders them com- 
paratively useless ; while reconnaissance and outpost duties 
are wholly ignored. The artillery have no drill, and never 
practise with their guns. 

Guard duties seem to be despised by all arms alike. 
Apparently the only guards that are ever posted are at the 
gates of forts and zwpans. For these the /yanza asa rule 
tells off a detachment, the same detachment remaining on 
duty for a lengthy period ; and accordingly the men migrate 
to the guard-house with the whole of their domestic goods 
and chattels, their wives and children even accompanying 
them. The duties are not carried on by day at all, the men 
doing as they please. It is only at night that sentries are 
posted. 

When on the march no sort of order is observed. The 
officers as a rule go on ahead to the night-halt. The men 
go as they like or not at all—one man rides, another walks; 
one goes bare-footed, another without a coat. On the road 
they visit all inhabited spots on the look out for plunder. 
On the march the men obtain their rations by requisition 
on the local population. To carry his kit the soldier 
is served out with a linen bag instead of a knap-sack. His 
kit, however, is generally carried with the baggage ; indeed 
he often does not even carry his own rifle, this not in- 
frequently finding a place on an avba. If he does happen 
to carry his rifle on the march, he will shoot at such birds 
and beasts as he may see or simply at random in the air. 
With all this it must be allowed that the Chinese soldier is 
as a rule a good marcher, and moreover is not particular as 
to his food on the march. 

The defensive buildings, which have several times been 
alluded to under the designation of zwfazs, have the ap- 
pearance of square mud forts, of from 70 to 130 yards face, 
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with crenellated walls from 14 to 21 feet high, with flanking 
towers at the corners, and sometimes a shallow ditch in 
front. In one of these faces is formed a gate, covered from 
the front by a small wall. Inside the zmpan are built 
barracks for the men in the form of a long row of small 
mud-built rooms under one long roof of reeds—in some cases 
attached to the fort walls, in others separate. Each chamber 
accommodates from five toten men. The apartments are 
warmed by stove-beds made of clay, on which the men 
sleep ; the floors are earthen, and the square hole that does 
duty as a window is covered over with paper previously 
steeped in fat. Sometimes a hole in the roof is the only 
opening, the window being suppressed. The dwellings in 
question are, as a rule, cold and filthy. The married men 
live with their families in separate barracks of similar de- 
scription. 

The quarters of the commandant of the Zyauza and the 
officers have little to distinguish them from those of the 
privates; they are built inside the barracks, but are de- 
tached from the men’s. 

Each zmpan contains as a rule one /yanza, with its 
horses, commissariat stores, fuel, forage, &c. The zmpans 
are only adapted for musketry fire, and that, too, but in- 
differently, as regards either flanking fire or mutual defence. 
The only object of these erections is, according to the 
Chinese themselves, to ensure a better control over the 
men. This is indeed in a measure true; but the chief 
reason is the native cowardice of the Chinese soldier, and 
his penchant for fighting behind cover. 

Impans are found in all three provinces of the New 
Line, in the majority of cases in proximity to our frontier, 
é.g., at Dorbuldjin, Boro-tola, Suidun, and in the western 
portion of Eastern Turkestan. They are erected partly by 
the local population, their labour being, as a rule, obliga- 
tory and seldom paid, and partly by the men themselves, 
the Chinese soldier being in general habituated to such 
work, 
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In the larger towns of the New Line the Chinese have 
erected (or in many cases have taken from the insurgents) 
more solid works, known as yangi-shahrs, or “ new towns.” 
In these yaugi-shahrs are located, in addition to troops,* 
the military and civil administration of the district, com- 
missariat, clothing, small-arm and artillery stores, and, where 
they exist, the military workshops. Here is also the bazaar 
(Chinese and native), and the dwellings of the traders and 
their families. The yangi-shahr varies in dimensions as a 
rule between 230 and 460 yards across, sometimes even 
more.t The walls are formed of clay, from 28 to 42 feet 
in height, and very thick, with a defensible parapet on the 
top. The shape of the yangz-shahr, like that of the zmpax, 
is quadrilateral, more rarely polygonal. At the corners and 
at intervals along the faces are placed flanking towers. In 
front there is a ditch, fitted in some cases with sluices for 
letting in or draining off the water at pleasure, and a small 
advanced parapet. Three or four gates lead into the fort, 
covered by semi-circular traverses. These gates, like those 
of the zmpaus, are closed at night. 

For defence by guns the yangz-shahr is but little adapted, 
for, with the exception of the few towers, there is no room 
not only for field or fortress guns, but even for mountain 
guns. For the defence of these strongholds the Chinese 
count far more on small-arm fire and overwhelming the 
adversary with hand-missiles in the shape of stones, of 
which there are generally large heaps collected on the 
ramparts. Another point in which the yangi-shahrs are 
very defective is that, while they are often built at the foot 
of commanding heights, yet they are entirely without any- 
thing in the shape of blindages. Again, the town buildings 
and gardens often come right up to the ramparts, the near 


* Within the yangi-shahr the men’s barracks are also sometimes 
enclosed in an zmpan. 

+ Thus the Kashgar yangi-shahr appears to greatly exceed the rest, 
being more than 1% versts in circumference, while its shape is that of an 
irregular pentagon. 
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approach to which is thus greatly facilitated. In a word, 
these fortified posts do not satisfy the most elementary re- 
quirements of modern warfare. 

Turning now to the interior economy and morale of the 
Chinese troops on the New Line, we are confronted with 
an even more melancholy spectacle. The causes of this are, 
on the one hand, the natural unfitness of the soldier himself 
for the warlike art, his cowardice, and his low moral level ; 
and, on the other, the in the highest degree unsatisfactory 
condition of the officers, not even excepting those in the 
very highest ranks. In addition to the crassest ignorance 
on the part of all ranks alike in every matter connected with 
their profession, the officers equally with the men are wholly 
devoid of any notions of either honour or duty.* There 
exist no moral restraints, nor have the commanders the 
slightest moral authority over their subordinates in the 
service. Every officer, from the lowest to the highest 
ranks is, before everything, a thief and a robber in the 
eyes of the soldier, whom, in truth, he plunders in the most 
shameless manner. The officers, and like them the men, 
are one and all addicted to opium smoking ; and this curse 
of opium, as is well known, destroys both the physical and 
moral powers of its victim. There is no sort of surveillance 
exercised over the soldier, much less any attempt to educate 
him. Beyond the rare occasions of drill the private passes 
the whole day exactly as he chooses, even to the extent of 
trading in a small way in the bazaar. At night only is he 
obliged to be present in barracks, when he then and there 
proceeds to his beloved opium. The officers also pass the 
entire day with, so to speak, their hands in their pockets. 
They smoke opium all night, and slumber generally till 
noon. 

The intercourse of the officers with one another, and 
their bearing towards the men, is most extraordinary ; 


* #.g., a characteristic punishment for a soldier who has committed an 
offence is-his being told off as a front rank man in case of battle ! 
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sometimes characterized by excessive familiarity, at others 
‘by the stiffest etiquette and exvigence.* 

The result is a total want of all true discipline, in spite 
of the fact that even the junior officers have the right to 
subject their men to severe corporal punishments; while 
the officer commanding the province, or the commanders of 
some /yanzas (Tun-lin), may inflict death. All this severity, 
however, for the regulation of which there is no law but the 
arbitrary will of those in authority,} simply conduces to fre- 
quent desertion and to armed revolts on the part of the 
soldiery. 

The Chinese soldier does not attempt in the least to 
conceal his hatred for his officers and the military authorities 
generally. Accordingly the latter generally surround them- 
selves with an escort composed of their own adherents. 
In consequence, in every branch of the military world reigns 
terrible confusion and anarchy, heightened generally by 
gross ignorance on the part of the superior officers.t Their 


* Officers often spend their time in company with their men, both in 
and out of barracks; often subjecting themselves, as a consequence, to 
rude sallies and even insults at the hands of the latter, who, in accordance 
with an absurd custom, completely ignore any officer not belonging to 
their own dyanza, and even superior officers if not directly under their 
orders. At other times, more especially in front of strangers, the Chinese 
officer treats the common soldier with haughtiness and even contempt. 
The relations of the commanders of the different corps to their officers are 
similar. Before strangers the latter dare not even sit down in presence of 
their superiors. They even wait on them at table, or serve them with tea 
and pipes, like soldier-servants with us. When, however, there is no reason 
to show off, these officers are hail fellows well met with their superiors. 

+ There are no regulations regarding punishments, and military courts 
do not exist in the Chinese Army. For ordinary offences the soldier is 
arraigned before the civil authority; for military offences the cruellest 
punishments are, at the pleasure of the commander, inflicted ; a thousand, 
or it is said two thousand and more, strokes with a bamboo cane, leg-irons, 
the pillory, and death. For officers the punishments consist of arrest, 
deductions from pay, reduction in rank, and finally flogging with bamboo 
canes, with or without degradation. Any of the above may be carried out 
on the authority of the commander-in-chief, or even of the general of the 


' province, a report being made to the War Minister at Pekin. An Imperial 


order is necessary for the punishment of a general. 
} Ze., the present commander of the forces in Eastern Turkestan is an 
official named Dung, who is totally without education. 
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knowledge of their own profession, as has been more than 
once stated, will not bear the mildest criticism. It may be 
confidently affirmed that the commander-in-chief of the 
Chinese forces on the New Line understands much less of 
the requirements of modern warfare than any single one of 
our subaltern officers taken at random. 

Such, then, are the general and most striking charac- 
teristics of that portion of the Chinese Army which is nearest 
to us. Their absolute want of military training is some- 
times perfectly astounding. The above facts are the result 
of my own personal observations, verified by the investiga- 


tions of other Russian officers. I repeat that these charac- 


teristics may be looked on as attaching in greater or less 
degree to the whole Chinese military world, for “‘ the tree is 
generally known by its fruit.” 


VII. Our ReELaTions witH CHINA. 


If any one considers the various facts that have been 
alluded to in the foregoing pages, regarding the instability 


of the Chinese power amongst the populations of Central 
_ Asia on our borders, the great sympathy of these same 
| populations towards the Russians, the miserable condition 


of China’s military forces, he will probably arrive at the con- 
clusion that our position in Central Asia, in so far at least 
as China is concerned, leaves nothing to be desired. The 
contrary is, however, the case. Commencing with our first 
embassy to China, in the year 1653, down to the recent 
refusal on the part of that Power to ratify the Treaty of 
Livadia, all our relations with the Middle Empire have 
been based on the much vaunted friendship of two hundred 
years’ duration ; in reality, however, on a two-hundred-year- 
old policy of subserviency and sycophancy towards her. 


_ The only consolatory exceptions during all this long period 


are the energetic action of Count Raguzinsky, who in 1727 


concluded the treaty which laid the foundation of our 


Khiakhta trade; and those similar actions in the latter 
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portion of the present century on the part of Counts Mura 
vieffand Ignatieff, by which we obtained the Amur country. 
At this period the spirit of the Chinese was all but broken, 
especially after the fright administered to them in the 
Anglo-French war of 1860. The menacing insurrection 
of the Taepings had not at this date been put down, and 
almost immediately the Dungan revolt broke out. It 
seemed as if the last hour of the Mantchu dynasty, which 
since 1644 had sat on the throne of China, had now struck ; 


but no, not quite yet! True to her traditional policy of | 


passive endurance and resistance, China gradually settled 
her account with the insurgents both in the south and the 
west, provided herself with munitions of war from Europe, 
and demanded from us the promised retrocession of the 
Kuldja region. Lengthy negotiations resulted in the 
cession by us of this country. This cheaply won success 


only served to embolden the Chinese still further. Recog- | 


nizing, in common with all Asiatics, only the strength that 


does not yield, they mistook our pliancy for fear and weak- | 
ness, and have, especially of late, manifested great over- | 


bearingness and haughtiness even in their border inter- 


course with us. I am not now speaking of the Amur | 
country which lies limitrophe with Mantchuria—always so | 


hostile to us; there the insolence of the Chinese is at times 
absolutely unbearable. But even on the side of Mongolia 
and the Tyan-Shan country, where China with great diffi- 
culty maintains her authority, there also the Chinese, with 
almost inconceivable impudence, and, for the most part, with 


impunity, one and all insult both our frontier officials and | 
our consuls, infringe treaty conditions, impede our trade, | 


&c., &c. Other races residing in the vicinity of this frontier 
see and know all this. Our prestige, which has already 
received a heavy blow in the cession of Kuldja, is becoming 
lower and lower each year in the frontier districts. On 
the other hand, in spite of any desire they may entertain 
to the contrary, the significance of Chinese power is in- 
creasing in the eyes of the natives. Inthe higher Govern- 
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ment spheres in China, the wish, in its origin perhaps not 
quite innocent of foreign influence, is openly expressed to 
measure themselves with us on the field of battle, while the 
results of Chinese victories are discussed in advance. Ina 
word, our much lauded two centuries of friendship, not- 
withstanding all our efforts to prolong it, even at the price 
of concessions and indulgence, hangs in reality by a thread, 
which any day may snap in two. 

It must also be remembered that China never had, 
and certainly to-day has not, any sincere desire to enter 
into close intercourse with foreigners. On the contrary, 
to rid themselves of the “foreign devils,” and to live as 
formerly isolated—this is the one sacred dream of the 
entire Chinese nation and its Government. This is to 
a certain extent comprehensible if we remember the 
wrongs and aggressions suffered by China at the hands 
of foreigners, commencing with the privileged position 
assumed in this country by all foreigners in general and 
by missionaries in particular, who, forsaking the real 
duties of their calling, create an zmperium in imperio, 
down to the commercial exploitation of the country, and 
the forcible importation of opium * with the concomitant 
poisoning of the flower of Chinese manhood. China 
properly speaking has no such cause of complaint as 
regards us. We have always been too yielding and kind 
in our dealings with our neighbours. Even our occupation 
of the Amur country cannot be pointed to as an especially 
high-handed proceeding on our part, as this district never 
de facto belonged to China. 

Nevertheless, as we said above, China maintains 
towards us politically, if we may use the expression, a 
most ungrateful attitude. Although in virtue of treaties, + 
concluded during the last fifty years, we have considerably 
extended our commercial rights and diplomatic relations 
with the Middle Empire; have obtained permission to 


* As much as £12,000,000 annually. 
+ The treaties of Kuldja, Aigun, Tientsin, Pekin, and St. Petersburg. 
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maintain a Representative at Pekin,* and Consuls in the 
ports opened to Europeans and in certain towns close to 
our land frontier; yet the practical results attained are 
very small. As before, the Chinese treat us with scorn; 
as before, they place impediments in the way of our 
commerce; as before, they clutch at every available 
opportunity for disregarding this or that condition of this 
or that treaty. Every impartial person, whose business 
lies either in China or on our Chinese frontier, will corro- 
borate this. There are strong reasons, too, for doubting 
the value of the existing treaties; for in China, more than 
anywhere else, in view of the blind hatred for Europeans 
which animates the whole population, and the frequent 
transfer of power in Government circles from one party 
to another, a treaty only maintains its binding force in 
so far as it is guaranteed by the material strength of the 
contracting parties. Professor Martens+ spoke very 
truly when he said that “International rights cannot be 
taken into account when dealing with semi-barbarous 
populations.” | They must have before their eyes a visible 


force, which alone they recognize and respect. So also 


* Formerly diplomatic intercourse between Russia and China was 
confined to the sending of special missions. ‘These missions on our side 
but rarely attained their object, while they always experienced more or 
less the haughty, even contemptuous bearing towards us of the Chinese 
authorities. Matters went to the extent of the Pekin Government, when 
it saw the obstinacy of our Envoy, demanding that he should be replaced 
by a “ more discreet person.” 

+ See his remarkable brochures, ‘Russia and China,” “ Russia and 
England in Central Asia.” 

t And is China not to be included among such? A country which 
the petrifying influence of a legendary antiquity has rendered inimical to 
all progress ; in which reverence for the past has attained almost to the 
dignity of a religious cult: in which science exists only as a mummy; in 
which the principles, on which the moral, domestic, and social life of the 
community is built up, were elaborated at a date long antecedent to our 
era; in which the population is without religion, without enthusiasm ; in 
which material advantage forms the sole idol of each and all; in which, 
finally, the foreigner with his innovations—be they good or bad matters 
not—is looked on as a sworn foe:—such a country may, without any 
great straining of words, be denominated semi-barbarous. 
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China. Receiving palpable evidence of the enormous 
strength of the maritime Powers, she puts her tail between 
her legs; while towards us, seeing our yieldingness, she 
bristles up. Our position is still further paralysed in the 
Celestial Empire by the predominating influence at Pekin 
of foreigners, and probably by the intrigues of some 
among them. 

It is said sometimes that China renders us an indirect 
service in keeping under her rule the populations of Central 
Asia, but such a view is hardly correct. The Nomad 
Mongols of the present day can only be in a minor degree 
formidable to us; while Chinese supremacy over the Ma- 
hometan population of Central Asia is conducive, as ex- 
plained before, not to quiet and order among them, but, 
on the contrary, to ever freshly occurring revolt. These 


_ revolts, especially in the event of success, might not be 


without a certain reaction on the Mussulman populations 
of the neighbouring Russian provinces. 

But little better are our commercial relations with China, 
at least, under their present condition. Although down to 
the close of the first half of the present century we were 
almost without commercial rivals in the country, and had 
for more than one hundred and fifty years been carrying 
on a trade vid Kiakhta, nevertheless the entire value 
of our trade (import and export) with the Celestial Empire 
was in 1884 only some 243 millions of rubles. At 
the same time the sea-borne commerce of the Western 
Powers with China, which is of comparatively recent 
origin, has grown so rapidly, especially that of Great 
Britain, that its yearly total already shows the respectable 
figure of 1,100 to 1,200 millions of francs. It is clear that 
competition here is for us out of the question, and that none 
of the maritime provinces of China can ever forma Russian 
Market.* But in the provinces beyond the Great Wall, 


* Out of a grand total of 22,970 vessels (17,300 steamers, 5,670 sail- 
ing-vessels) visiting the Chinese ports open to Europeans in 1880, and 
carrying a total cargo of some sixteen millions of tons, only forty-one flew 
the Russian flag, while their total cargo was only about 50,000 tons. 
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and, indeed, in the North-western Provinces of. China 
Proper, Han-Su and Shan-Si, the trade of which has long 
taken the direction of Mongolia and Thibet, we may be 
able to develop and consolidate our commercial operations. 


As time goes on, convenient opportunities may perhaps [| 


occur for penetrating further into China Proper. 

Under any circumstances the only chance of any real 
improvement in our Chinese trade lies in the at any rate 
partial removal of these causes which, until now, have 
acted as its chief impediments. 

Among these causes, in addition to the competition out of 
all proportion of the maritime Powers, who, with enormous 


capital at their disposal, flood the ports open to them with 
cheap wares, we must place in the forefront the unscrupu- | 
lous conduct regarding our commercial treaties with them | 


of the Chinese, and the vexations to which our traders on 
our land frontier are exposed from the Chinese Administra- 
tion. 


-Thus Mantchuria is to all intents and purposes com- | 


pletely closed to our trade, in spite of the fact that the 
Aigun Treaty of 1858 accorded us free navigation on the 
Sungar River. In Mongolia, too, apart from the question 
of the tea-transit trade, which goes exclusively vzé Kiakhta, 
our commerce with the Nomads is greatly impeded by 
local trading companies of Chinese (principally Shan-Si) 
merchants. These companies have each their own well- 
defined rayon, and besides supplying cheap wares suited to 
the taste and wants of the Mongols, they are “in with” 
the local Chinese Administration, thus almost excluding the 


possibility of competition on our part. Lastly, in Eastern | 


Turkestan, where Chinese trade is insignificant, and ours 
has received its chief development, thanks to the long- 
standing gravitation of this district towards the former 
Khanate of Kokand (now the Province of Fergana), the 
Chinese one and all impede in the most unscrupulous 
manner our trade, even using violence to Russian subjects. 
It is only since a Russian Consul has been established at 
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Kashgar that our position has been to some extent amelio- 
rated. It may be said generally that, if our trade is to 
progress in extra-mural China, we must, in addition to the 
consulates already existing, viz., at Urga, Tchugutchak, 
Kuldja, and Kashgar, establish fresh ones at all important 
trade centres. 

Then, too, there are not wanting causes on our own 
side operating to curtail the development of Russian com- 
merce both in Central Asia and China. Such, for instance, 
are the absence of large capitalists, the insufficiency of 
financially sound trading firms, and in general of extended 
initiative in this direction. In addition, the trifling dimen- 
sions so far of our colonization on the Chinese frontier, the 
absence there of any manufacturing industry, the unsatis- 
factory state of the means of communication—all these, 
taken together, present a heavy sum total of unfavourable 
conditions calculated seriously to militate against the proper 
development of trade. And yet, even now, certain Russian 
wares, such as Russia leather, plush, woollen cloth, and iron 
in various forms find a fair: market in Mongolia.* The 
same wares, too, in a less degree, prints, various cotton 
and woollen materials, copper instruments, sugar, &c., 
obtain an easy sale in Eastern Turkestan. + Further, the 
raw produce, such as wood,? cattle,§ &c., from Siberia 

* Our trade with Mongolia is almost exclusively one of barter. It is 
spread over the whole of Northern Mongolia as well as in the towns Urga, 
Ulyasutay, and Kobdo. 

+ The trade in Eastern ‘Turkestan is almost entirely in?the hands of 
Russian subjects, natives of Fergana and other districts of Russian 
Turkestan. ‘These persons are known in Eastern Turkestan under the 
general denomination of Andijans. The total value of this trade, imports 
and exports combined, reached in 1882, according to the report of the 
Russian Consul at Kashgar, 2,200,000 rubles, 

{ At the present time wood from the neighbourhood of Urga in the 
shape of planks and beams is carried to Kalgan by camels on their return 
journey. One pood (about 36 lbs.) of wood on arrival there costs 
about the equivalent of a ruble. What quantities of wood could we not 
pour into China and Japan by sea from the huge forests of the Amur 
country ! 


§ The Chinese, who are wholly destitute of pasturage and stock, are 
greatly in want of cattle, which they obtain chiefly from Mongolia, and even 
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might form the staple of a considerable trade with China 
Proper. 

Of course the question of the development of our trade 
with China is a matter calling for the consideration in all 
its various aspects of specialists ; but we may say in antici- 
pation that, until a radical change be effected in our relations 
with China, to place this trade on a wider and securer basis 
is not to be thought of. Unhappily, the favourable solution 
of the many vexed questions which confront us in the 
matter is hardly to be attained by peaceful means. I 
repeat that to every one of our frontier officials the growth 
year by year of the arrogance and insolence of the Chinese 
is well known. It is quite on the cards that China, her 
head turned by her recent successes against the Dungans, 
and, to a less extent, in Tongkin, and by the retrocession 
of Kuldja, and egged on possibly by our foes, will herself 
declare war against us at the first convenient opportunity. 
It may be that the moment is not very far distant. Such a 
war need give us no cause for anxiety, neither on the 
score of our own chances of victory, nor on that of the 
improvement of our position in Asia in general, and in 
China in particular. However great an evil war may be in 
itself, doubtful peace is hardly more of a blessing, as all 
Europe is now finding out. As regards China, too, we may 
rest perfectly assured that her policy towards us will undergo 
no change, at least of a permanent character, without a very 
decisive exhibition of strength on our part. Whether we 
like it or no, we have a long account which must be settled, 
and palpable proof given to our haughty neighbour, that 
Russian spirit and Russian courage are equally potential 
factors, whether in the heart of Great Russia or the Asiatic 
Far East. 

N. PRJEVALSKY. 
from the neighbourhood of Ulyasutay and Kobdo. Northern China might 


in the same manner obtain a cheap supply of cattle from the Kirgiz 
steppes. 
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THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


WueEN the historian comes to describe the progress and 
result of that Titanic struggle, still perhaps buried in the 
remote future, but every year none the less surely approach- 
ing, which shall decide whether the Englishman is to remain 
the Lord of Asia or to cede his pride of place to the Russian, 
he will certainly fix upon the epoch from 1884 to 1887 
marked by the labours of the Afghan Boundary Commission 
as forming the first and preliminary stage of the contest. 
The events precedent to the occupation of Merv and the 
nomination of Commissioners by the two Governments will 
sink into obscurity and perhaps oblivion, and the critical 


| phase of the question will be recognized as commencing 
| with the first serious attempt of England and Russia not so 


much to define their spheres of action, as to impose some 
restraint on their conquering careers, so that the inevitable 


' collision may be postponed, and when it does come that its 


effect may be alleviated. If we take a philosophical view 
of the Central Asian question during the last twenty-five 
years, we find that the progress of Russia towards India, 
both from the Steppe and from the Caspian, may be likened 
to the speed of an express train, while that of India towards 
Russia, although the forward movement has been one 
rather of extension of interest than of open conquest, has 
within the last six years been hardly less rapid and remark- 
able, until at last the Two Empires have met as palpably 
on the Herat frontier and on the Oxus as if they had 
joined in mortal fray on the borders of India herself. The 
pessimists who declare that because England gave way 
when deceived about Khiva and tricked about Merv she 
will not stand firm to maintaining the integrity of that part 
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of the Afghan frontier which has now been agreed upon 
between the two Powers, have not merely to strain fact, 
but to beg the whole question. It is always difficult to 
say what the English people will do in any hypothetical 
case, for the opinion of this country is swayed as much by 
sentiment as self-interest, and is ever loth to go out of its 
way to create strife, or to convert what may only be 
doubtful acts into casas deli. But if there is one thing 
more than another that shocks the public mind of this 
country it is a clear breach of faith, such as any infraction 
of the newly-defined Afghan frontier would amount to, and 
notwithstanding some recent discouragement, the belief may 
still be held that the heart of the country beats as sound in 
matters of national honour as of yore, and that its political 
action will, when the occasion comes, be not unworthy of 
its past fame. 

The note which has found expression elsewhere that 
the Afghan Frontier Commission has been an unmeaning 
farce will find no echo in these pages, for if this description 
be verified by the results it can only be due not to the 
perfidy of Russia, but to the weakness of England. Let 
us remember there is no law, human or divine, which 
makes it heinous for Russia to acquire what we have seized 
if we have not the strength and the wisdom to retain it. 
The Commission had its origin in an act on the part of 
Russia which we regarded as being in contravention of 
certain pledges given by the Russian Government, reference 
is made of course to the occupation of Merv. When the 
Turcoman capital was occupied the attitude taken up by 
our Government was perfectly sound and proper. It may be, 
however, expressed in the following language: “ You have 
taken possession of a place which you declared to be with- 
out the sphere of your operations. By the letter of your 
declarations we might call upon you to evacuate Merv, 
and in the event of your refusal to treat it as a legitimate 
cause of war; but whether we think, theoretically, Merv 
worth fighting about or not we are prepared to acquiesce 
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in your remaining there on certain clear conditions. With 
the occupation of Merv our complaisance, however, comes 
to an end, and we insist on the clear definition of 
of the boundary between Afghanistan and the  Czar's 
possessions, so that there may be no ambiguity as to the’ 
points at which Russian troops must halt in their advance 
towards India.” The very nature of this diplomatic agree- 
ment showed that it was entirely different from all the: 
previous interchanges of views about the Khanates and 
the Turcomans, and that it would define a situation which 
for as long as it remained without serious alteration or 
breaking up would be subject to the respect of the two 
Powers, and it is an inexcusable dé¢zse on the part of those 
who dread Russia to openly declare their conviction that. 
she need not respect this boundary any more than she did. 
her past pledges. This is not the sound or the popular 
view of the Convention, and in the interests of peace. 
Russia cannot too clearly realize that she may only violate 
this frontier at her peril. We must add that we give 
Russia the credit of having no present intention of vio- 
lating: it. 

This disparaging criticism of the arrangement just 
concluded derives its point and cogency from the unfortu- 
nate Penjdeh incident, and from our giving way generally, 
during the first stage of the negotiation ; but the successful 
firmness with regard to Zulfikar and Kham-i-Ab has made 
some amends for a bad beginning. Indeed, if it were the 
fashion of the English Government to extol its own diplo- 
matic successes it might make much capital out of its 
retention of Kham-i-Ab, for Russia had technically’a good 
case, as any body of jurisconsults would have ruled that 
place out of Afghanistan after the specific mention of 
Khojah Saleh in the Salisbury-Staal Protocol of September, 
1885. The Frontier Commission has, therefore, not been 
unqualified humiliation for us, and its labours might be 
regarded, for all practical purposes, with considerable satis- 
faction but for the bloodshed at Pul-i-Khisti. The remem- 
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brance of that passage should strengthen our purpose to 
make this boundary more substantial than a mere paper 
guarantee, and to support the Ameer in maintaining “the 
workable frontier” which he desired, and which we believe 
he has now obtained. 

No useful purpose would be served by presenting the 
reader with a necessarily bald summary of the course of 
the Commission from the appointment of Generals Lumsden 
and Zelenoy as Commissioners in the summer of 1884, to 
the signature of the fourth and final Protocol on July 22, 
1887, by M. Zinovieff and Colonel Ridgeway. The details 
are preserved in the Blue Books, to which reference can be 
made for verifying dates and for information as to the 
personnel of the two Commissions. A more interesting 
subject is suggested by an attempt to appraise the political 
value of this Convention, and to arrive at some definite 
opinion as to how events will progress in consequence of 
this first understanding of an unequivocal character, with 
regard to the position in Central Asia. In endeavouring 
to solve the problem, it is clear that another factor is the 
most important of all, and that the agreement or disagree- 
ment of England and Russia must very largely depend on 
the internal condition of Afghanistan, and on the attitude 
of its ruler. 

It would be a very great mistake to suppose that this 
Convention can have no real value as a check upon Russia’s 
advance towards India, and, although I have no great faith 
in the sanctity of Russia’s promises, I do not believe the 
argument can be fairly advanced or sustained that Russia 
has only agreed to the delimitation of the North-west 
Afghan frontier from Zulfikar to Kham-i-Ab, with the 
express intention of violating the agreement at the first 
favourable opportunity. Although Russia has never been 
known to turn from her course, her proceedings have al- 
ways been marked by great ingenuity in the manipulation 
of phrases, and extraordinary skill in turning the political 
situation of the world to her own personal advantage. 
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While I think that Russia regards Afghanistan as being, 
according to her experts in international law, an arena in 
which her diplomacy may legitimately pit itself against 
ours, it would be going too far to assume that she has the 
intention to assail Afghanistan on that part of the frontier 
lying between the Heri Rud and the Oxus. The danger 
lies firstly, at other points on the Afghan boundary, and 
secondly, in the confident expectation that internal strife 
must before long break out in that country, and if the day 
of popular outbreak be too long postponed, then that 
measures can easily be taken to expedite it. It is as im- 
possible for us to assume that Russia has any fixed in- 
tention of violating the recent Convention, as it is to 
suppose that English opinion would tolerate such a breach 
of faith, and so long as the Ameer remains in possession 
of the throne, we do not expect Russia will make any 
further advance up the Heri Rud or the Murghab, or that 
she will take any steps to molest the Afghans at Kham-i-Ab. 
Those acts will only follow some distinct attempt to 
detach Herat or Balkh from the Ameer’s rule, and Ayoob’s 
recent fiasco is not encouraging for those who think that 
Abdurrahman can be easily dispossessed of his kingdom. 
While we look forward to a peaceful period at those 
places which have been most before the English public 
during the last three years, we by no means anticipate that 
Russia will leave off playing the old game in Central Asia. 
The scene will be merely shifted, and we venture to predict, 
with some degree of confidence, that it will be both east 
and west of the line of recent demarcation that Russia’s 
sustained activity will be exemplified. Could we feel sure 
that there has not been going on, during the last few 
months, an extraordinary rapprochement between the Courts 
rather than the Governments of St. Petersburg and St. 
James's for a definite object, we should have no hesitation in 
saying that Major Peacocke and Captain Yate will not have 
finished their labours at Kham-i-Ab before there will be a 
determined effort to re-establish a Bokharan protectorate 
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over the Pamir Khanates up to Roshan and Shignan, and 
to sow the first seeds of dissension in the Afghan territory 
of Badakshan.* But the danger of prophesying at present, 
on the subject of these frontier details, lies in the fact that 
a great effort is being made to bring the interests of 
England and Russia into line, and to show that there is 
room for both in Central Asia, by a political tour de force of 
an unexpected nature. But even if it proves susceptible of 
realization, the permanent and irreconcilable interests of 
the two Empires can never be harmonized by dynastic 
affection and connections, and Russia might still feel 
justified under these circumstances in pressing the claims 
of her client, the Ameer of Bokhara, so far as to gain 
for him an addition of territory on the Upper Oxus as an 
equivalent for his concessions with regard to the Samarcand 
railway, and the line more recently proposed and com- 
menced along the Oxus towards. Kerki. 

It is in the region of the Upper Oxus that we must look 
for the next manifestation of Russian activity in Central 
Asia, and it is even possible that the claims of Bokhara 
may be used so skilfully that even a closer understanding 

* In the communiqué furnished by the Russian Foreign Office to the 
Official Messenger (of which a translation appeared in Zhe Times of 20th Sep- 
tember), occurs the passage: “In 1873 the rights of Shere Ali were 
recognized over Badakshan and Wakhan, which at that date could not be 
considered Afghan provinces.” ‘This statement implies an admission that 
they are now. It should be read, however, by the light of the following 
passage from the Russian Blue Book of 1886 (see Zhe Zimes, November tst 
and rath, 1886) :— 

“Tt was only in 1883 that the first signs of a complication began to reveal 
themselves on the Afghan-Bokharan frontier. Having become involved in 
a quarrel with the hereditary Governor of Shignan and Roshan, Shah Yusuf 
Ali Khan of Badakshan invaded his territory and carried him off as a prisoner 
to Cabul. Shignan and Roshan were not among the states subject to the 
Ameer as defined in the Anglo-Russian arrangement of 1872-3. Conse- 
quently the Imperial Government felt bound to address the British Cabinet 
and tobeg to exercise its influence with the Ameer to induce him to recall 
the Governor appointed to those two districts by the Khan of Badakshan 
as well as the Afghan garrison which had been left under his orders. The 
negotiations that were entailed by the Russian annexation of Merv inter- 


rupted the progress of those explanations necessary for the re-establishment 
of the legal position on the Afghan-Bokharan frontier.” 
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between England and Russia than ever seemed attainable 
will not prevent the execution of the schemes of detaching 
the Pamir Khanates from the Ameer. In the execution of 
this policy, Russia need take as little overt part as in the 
earlier stages of the plan, which may be already said to 
have begun by the Ameer of Bokhara’s nomination of 
Alum Khan, the ex-governor and native chief of Darwaz, 
to command the troops in that district. If we may infer 
from the small degree of success Russia has herself met 
with in overcoming the prejudices of and in assimilating to 
her rule the people of Karategin, that these petty states 
derive from their origin, as well as from the character of 
the region they inhabit, a capacity of passive resistance, 
which might be extremely irksome to Russia whenever she 
advances in this quarter, and which she would like to see 
sapped, if not overcome, by preliminary operations under- 
taken at the risk and on the responsibility of Bokhara 
alone, then the motive of Russia in encouraging the head of 
Islam in Central Asia to encroach in this direction becomes. 
clear. The Russian Government is not disposed to make 
any serious attempt at present to re-open that part of the 
Afghan Boundary question connected in 1872-3 with the 
correct upper course of the Oxus, and with the point 
whether Wakhan was an Afghan dependency or not. It 
will rest content with stimulating Bokharan ambition, re- 
viving the independent ideas of the native dynasties of 
these small states, and with encouraging those members of 
the old reigning family of Badakshan, who would wish to 
see it independent of Cabul, and Faizabad relieved of the 
presence of an Afghan officer. In the official summary * 
published by the Russian Government of the whole course 
of the negotiations, there even occurs what may be called 
a distinct admission that the ambiguity left by the negoti- 
ations of 1872~3 has now been cleared up. 

It seems highly probable that Russia’s diminished 
interest in this quarter is due not to any change of opinion 


* See a translation of this in Zhe Times of Sept. 20th. 
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with regard to the desirability of approaching India from 
the direction of the Pamir, but simply to the perception of 
the greater facilities offered by the Charjui Railway for reach- 
ing this part of the Afghan frontier. For this reason not 
merely has the Samarcand line been pressed on with almost 
feverish haste, but we have had the occupation of Kerki* 
followed by the commencement of a railway along the river 
upwards from Charjui. Nor is this all. The preliminary 
works of a permanent bridge at Charjui seem to have been 
far advanced, and if the latest reports are accurate the Oxus 
will have been spanned quite as soon as General Annen- 
koff's line of railway reaches Samarcand. The assertion 
that Russia contemplates the construction at an early date 
of another bridge across the same river at Kilif must not 
be accepted literally, but rather as the tardy admission of 
one of the chief reasons why Russia wished to attenuate 
Afghan claims on the Oxus. These acts and rumours 
suffice to show that Russia has decided upon a deliberate 
course of completing her communications between the 
Caspian and Turkestan, and of pushing her railways. and 
steamers up to and indeed beyond the limits of Afghan 
authority. Not merely will this place her in a favourable 
position for taking advantage of events in Turkestan, but 
it will contribute to the maintenance of her exclusive right 
to the navigation of the Oxus based on the treaty with 
Khiva and established by the complete subservience of 
Bokhara. This right would allow Russian vessels to pro- 
ceed to the highest navigable point which is considerably 
above Kilif, and Kilif is above Kham-i-Ab. As the 
Afghans have no boats, much less vessels, on the river, 
the assertion of this privilege will not interfere with the 
personal rights of Afghan subjects, while the possession of 
one bank by Bokhara will give something more than a 


* Professor Vambéry attaches great, and perhaps excessive, importance 
to this act. He certainly ignores the practical point which could alone be 
considered by the English and Indian Governments. Is Kerki in 
Afghanistan? No, it is not. ‘Therefore it is outside our sphere of 
influence. . 
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formal sanction to the presence of the Russian flag opposite 
villages and ferries subject to the unquestioned authority of 
the Ameer. 

The inconvenience and ultimate danger of this pro- 
pinquity need not be dilated upon; but it must be remem- 
bered that nothing in the Convention between England and 
Russia will prevent Russia exacting reparation for an 
assault on a boat's crew at either Kilif or Chushka or any 
other ferry, while she will have avoided the insinuations 
that might be made if the provocation were to occur at a 
point along the delimited portion of the frontier. Indeed, 
it is highly probable that this act of provocation will be 
given in the natural course of events when the Ameer’s 
officers discover some fine morning a Russian boat flying 
the Czar’s flag off an Afghan post, or Russian engineers 
laying the first piles of a bridge that is to connect at the 
decree of the Russian Government, Afghanistan with 


- Mawaranahar. 


The expression of my belief that Russia will respect 
that part of the Afghan frontier which has been defined 
implies no admission that a cessation of Russian activity 
in the Central Asian region is probable. On the contrary, 
it shows how systematically Russia works. From Zulfikar 
to the Oxus diplomacy has given the Czar everything he 
could hope to obtain without war, and he has prudently 
contented himself with what he has been able to acquire on 
those conditions. But it would be folly to suppose that he 
is blind to his opportunities in other directions, or that he 
has formed a virtuous resolve not to avail himself of them. 
The policy upon which his ministers and Central Asian 
authorities are bent is the severing of Afghan Turkestan 
from Cabul. This is not to be effected so well by en- 
croachments on the pasturages of Andkoi and Maimena 
as by a deliberate plan of commercial and military develop- 
ment on the main stream of the Oxus where no diplomatic 
arrangement ties Russia’s hands except the general stipula- 
tion that her operations are to be confined to its northern 
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bank. The mode in which that plan will be worked out 
has been already described. In creating disturbance in 
Shignan and Roshan, in strengthening the disintegrating 
elements within Afghan Turkestan itself, Russia need not 
openly show her hand, while she is within her legitimate 
right in improving her communications within the region 
that has now been as formally resigned to her as Afghanistan 
has been reserved from her enterprize. 

A consideration of these facts ought to make it clear 
that Russia has many opportunities and a considerable 
margin of time before she need clash with our Government 
in regard to Afghan Turkestan. But this interval of grace 
ought not to blind us to the fact that when Russia wants 
an excuse for extending her operations and putting forward 
claims within the Ameer’s boundary it will be very easy for 
her to discover or manufacture plausible provocation to 
justify her action, and if we are wisely governed we shall 
take steps to anticipate Russia’s policy and to provide 
against its consequences. This can only be done by 
accepting to a much larger degree than hitherto the per- 
sonal responsibility for the conduct of the Afghans, and by 
placing the borders under the charge of English officers 
who would report the facts and whose very presence, 
especially if in telegraphic communication with India, would 
impose some restraint on their Russian neighbours. It 
must be admitted that there is very little likelihood of any 
English Government being induced to accept this responsi- 
bility, notwithstanding the increased confidence arising 
from the safe return of our officers. We must, therefore, 
face the consequences of our leaving the Afghans uncon- 
trolled, and we must be prepared to find a very large 
section of the public always inclined to accept the Russian 
version of any hostile collision as more likely to be true 
than the Afghan. Our action will be hampered by doubt 
as to the facts, and the natural reluctance to embark upon 
a great struggle without the clearest cause shown must con- 
tribute to Russia’s success in discrediting and undermining 
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Afghan authority. If we cannot incur the charge of placing 
a Resident at Balkh or even at Andkoi we should not omit 
to impress upon the Ameer the necessity of vigilance on 
the part of his representative in Turkestan, who should be 
wary of providing his neighbours with the least cause of 
umbrage. 

Up to this attention has been paid exclusively to the 
situation on the Oxus and in Turkestan east of the part 
of the frontier just delimited, but it must be remembered 
that the field west of the same line is equally open to 
Russian enterprise. Nor is Russia showing herself less 
alive to her opportunities in this quarter than, according 
to our view, she is on the northern frontier of Afghanistan. 
In Persia she has likewise pursued the double course of 
improving her communications and establishing her po- 
litical influence in the Shah’s capital. Her railway along 
the northern frontier of Khorasan is primarily the means of 
communication with Merv and Samarcand, but it is in the 
second place hardly less important as the trunk line from 
which branch lines into Persia must at an early date radiate. 
The first step indeed has been taken by the construction of 
a steam tramway from Askabad to Koochan, whence it is 
to be continued as the pioneer of a railway to the important 
city of Meshed. More than one project is on foot and in 
favour for connecting Teheran itself with the Caspian, and 
we must be prepared for unceasing efforts on the part of 
the Czar’s Government in the years immediately before us 
to carry a railway conducted under its direct control and in 
its interests up to the vicinity of Herat. The Afghans 
will welcome or they will resent the advent of traders. In 
either case their attitude will precipitate the solution of the 
question, what will the Afghans do when the termini of 
Russian or Russo-Persian railways are opposite their 
outposts? All the present indications point to the con- 
clusion that the Afghans will resent the intrusion and 
precipitate a collision inevitable in itself, but one we should 
like to see brought about in a manner calculated to impress 
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the public of England with an unqualified sense of the 
ageressiveness of Russia. 

In Persia, however, Russia’s activity in road and 
railway construction will always be inferior and subordinate 
to the activity of her diplomacy. It has been said re- 
peatedly and without contradiction that there is a secret 
treaty between Russia and Persia by the terms of which 
the former Power may at the proper moment occupy the 
province of Khorasan. In the fact itself there is nothing 
to excite surprise or disbelief, for whether M. Zinovieff 
extracted from the Shah a written convention of precise 
terms or not, there is no question that Persia would raise 
no obstacle to Russian troops marching by Meshed to the 
Afghan frontier in the event of war. It is with pain I have 
to record the conviction that the old argument long 
efficaciously employed and held zz ¢errorem over the 
Shah’s head of a diversion in the Persian Gulf has lost its 
weight, and that Persia will remain helpless in the hands 
of her northern neighbour until she sees England com- 
mitted to a struggle on open terms with Russia in Europe 
or a Russian army in retreat from Afghanistan. In other 
words, those who expect Persia to be so encouraged by our 
minister's promises or frightened by his threats as to assert 
her independence and take up an attitude against Russia, 
must assume that the position at Teheran and in Khorasan 
remains the same as it was ten years ago, before the 
surrender to the Czar of Kars and Batoum on the one 
side, and of Askabad and Merv on the other. The fact 
that the Shah shows a disposition to make himself 
agreeable to us in matters that may arise from time to 
time on his southern coast affords no evidence that he is 
able or willing to adapt his general policy to the require- 
ments of an English alliance. 

I have no wish to lay undue stress on the Ayoob Khan 
incident which may very likely have ended before these 
lines can be in the reader’s hands. But the escape of this 
Afghan prince from his place of confinement at Teheran, 
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and still more the concealment of his sudden departure for 
a week which was necessary to give him any chance of 
reaching the frontier testify little to the careful supervision 
under which the most important of the Afghan pretenders 
was kept by the Persian Government. It is quite incredible 
that the Shah’s * ministers, whatever their royal master's 
ignorance may have been, were not informed of Ayoob’s 
disappearance immediately after he had left, yet the 
intelligence was not conveyed to the English Legation for 
nearly a week, and the pursuit of the fugitive was only 
undertaken on the urgent representations of Mr. Nicholson. 
The facts speak for themselves. There is no necessity to 
go so far as to say that Ayoob took this step at the direct 


' instigation of the Russian minister, Prince Dolgorouki, and 
_ indeed it is probable that the Russian Legation was care- 
fully kept in ignorance of the exact moment of Ayoob’s 


departure. What is morally certain is that it had been 
arranged between Russia and Persia that whenever Ayoob 
Khan wished to leave Teheran there should be no hindrance 
placed in his way. The reticence and apathy of the Shah’s 
ministers can only be explained by the existence of such 
an understanding, while the flight of Ayoob at this par- 
ticular moment was probably due not to.any scheme 
between himself and Russia, but to the receipt of some 
formal invitation to claim the Ameership from the Ghilzai 
rebels, who felt more sanguine of success than the result has 
justified. With regard to Ayoob’s future expression need 
only be given to the hope that our Government will insist 
on his removal when recaptured to some more secure place 
of detention than the Shah’s capital. His recapture, if he 
has been retaken, is wholly due to his error of judgment 
in fleeing towards the Afghan frontier instead of Russia. 


* The Shah himself has shown the greatest eagerness to clear himself 
from any possible charge of connivance in Ayoob’s gscape which is now 
generally allowed to have been made with the knowledge and assistance of 
the Foreign Minister. This official, long notorious for his Russian sympa- 
thies, has now been displaced by the Shah in favour of a less bitter 
politician. 
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We cannot expect him to repeat this mistake solely for our 
benefit, and when next he wishes to take sudden leave of 
the Persian capital, he will be careful to conceal his move- 
ments till he is safe at Baku or Askabad. To this pros- 
pect it would be stupid to feign‘indifference, and we should 


act with decision and promptitude. His plans are af 


serious menace to the tranquillity of Afghanistan and the 
peace of Asia, and Russia has as much reason as we have, 


if the present harmony is to remain undisturbed, for seeing | 
him consigned to some place where his ambition and | 


movements will be harmless. 





Enough has, perhaps, been said in the way of argument | 
to show the directions in which Russia’s policy in Central | 


Asia may be now expected to develop itself, and it is suffi- | 
ciently clear that the Northern Colossus has ample scope for 
activity without incurring the odium of any infringement of | 
that part of the Afghan frontier which has been defined by 
the pillars of the Boundary Commission. Diplomacy and 
railway construction will occupy much of her time, but when | 
the moment comes for any overt military act, Russia will | 
spare no pains to throw the responsibility and the blame on | 
the Afghans, and if there is no responsible English official on | 
the scene it is much to be feared that this device may blunt 
the sense of indignation which an act of aggression against 
our ally of Afghanistan ought to arouse throughout the} 
empire. We must also expect incessant attempts to create | 
internal dissension in the Herat districts, and in the Pamir 
Khanates, and these will be executed as much by the appli- 
cation of the ethnographical principle as by the agency of 
pretenders like Ayoob. Already Russian writers have put 
forward the bold claim that of the citizens of Herat a large | 
proportion are Russian subjects, and the murder of a Tur- 


so 
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coman in an Afghan Bazaar, or on the highway, may be 
held at some future time to constitute a sufficient claim for | 
reparation, and what is more, an adequate justification for : 
retaliation. If the tranquillity of Afghanistan was assured, 
and the dynastic succession absolutely guaranteed in the 
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persons of Abdurrahman and his sons, there would still be 
much room for anxiety. But what should not be our 
vigilance and care when we know the peace of Afghanistan 
to be the ephemeral achievement of the present ruler, and 
that his death will be followed by a dynastic feud as bitter 
as that fought out in the six years after the death of Dost 
Mahomed ? 

Towards the solution of the dynastic question absolutely, 
no progress has been made since we last referred to the 
subject in these pages. The Ameer’s son Habibullah has 
not been proclaimed heir-apparent as he ought to have 
been, and when anything happens to Abdurrahman his 
best friend will be uncertain whom he would wish proposed 
as his successor. All that is certain is that that ruler’s 
cousin Ishak would give slight attention to any commands 
from Cabul, if he did not show that he thought the time 
had come for him to advance his own pretensions to the 
Ameership. | When such open dissension in the ruling 
branch of the Baruckzai family breaks out it must neces- 
sarily follow that Ayoob’s party will regain strength and 
confidence at Herat, and that responsible persons will 
begin to discuss the possibility of Yakoob returning to the 
throne, which he occupied for so brief a period. So long 
as Abdurrahman lives these may be little more than idle 
conjectures, but the admission must be made that on his 
death the situation will inevitably become complicated and 
gloomy. 

There is no great difficulty in anticipating the lines on 
which Russia will move during the next few years in Cen- 
tral Asia. The ultimate objects of her policy are the 
severance of Afghan Turkestan and the seizure of Herat. 
Even if she does not immediately attain them, her measures 
must tend to facilitate the operations necessary to procure the 
same end after a declaration of war. The practical question 
for us to decide is how we are to prevent the consummation 
of these plans, or if prevention be impossible, what action 
are we to take in return in order that the interests of the 
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empire and the security of India may not suffer? My pre- 
sent purpose must be satisfied from considerations of space 
with the mere formulation of the question, which above every 
other in our foreign policy ought to occupy the attention of 
the Home Government and that of India as well. There 
seems some reason to believe that we have secured a lull, 
and although it must be brief, it may still suffice to en- 
able us to complete the railway communications on our own 
frontier, and the bridging of the Indus. It may also be 
possible to husband and develop the military resources of 
India herself. But schemes of frontier defence, however 
admirable scientifically, will never give the Indian public 
confidence, or maintain the reputation of England abroad. 
They are excellent so long as Russia is on the further side 
of Herat, but to effectually check Russia, and to preserve 
the independence of Afghanistan, requires something more 
difficult than elaborate strategical plans of defence. It 
requires a consistent and broad foreign policy, as clearly de- 
fined and ably carried out in Central Europe and on the 
Euxine as at Herat and on the Oxus. This course alone 
can bring about the failure of Russia’s long-cherished 
designs on the integrity of India. 
ASIATICUS, 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


As three of the principal events of the quarter—the return 
of the Indian Princes from their visit to England, the 
position of affairs in Burmah, and the conclusion of the 
Afghan Boundary negotiations—are described and con- 
sidered elsewhere in this number, there is no necessity to 
refer to them here. 

The ever important matter of the defence of the Indian 
frontier has made very considerable progress towards the 
attainment of the necessary military improvements and 
the required facilities of communication. Lord Dufferin’s 
visit next month to Quettah and Pisheen cannot fail to give 
an impetus to the conclusion of the steps sanctioned by the 
accepted Plan of Defence; and we may hope that not 
merely will the question of how the railway is to be carried 
to the other side of the Khoja Amran range on the plain 
of Candahar be promptly settled, but that the supreme 
importance of Kurrachee will be recognized in some open 
way, such as the construction of the strategical line to 
Khelat and Quettah, which we have more than once ad- 
vocated. The Viceroy has already shown signs of interest 
in this matter. Whatever may be its commercial future, 
Kurrachee is unquestionably the military port of India, and 
on the prompt perception of this fact very much depends 
the efficacy of any scheme of frontier protection. While 
attention is drawn so markedly to the condition of the more 
important portion of the North-West Frontier, there are 
some grounds for believing that the Indian Government 
contemplate a thorough redistribution of the garrison in 
the peninsula, while some attempt may be made to utilize 
the at present useless armies of the Native States. It is 
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now generally recognized that this can only be done in con- 
sultation and hearty co-operation with the rulers of those 
territories. One fact to which we must advert in proof of 
the increased military strength of this country in India is 
the difficulty experienced in getting a sufficient number 
of English officers to serve in the Staff Corps, and to 
the issue of a notification in the Gazette that officers in 
regiments at home and elsewhere throughout the Empire 
will be allowed to volunteer. 

The only trans-frontier subjects to which reference need 
be made is the question of Ayoob Khan, who still remains 
at large, and whose exact whereabouts is uncertain, although 
he is probably somewhere in the Seistan desert. ‘There is 
some little chance of his being compelled to enter Beloochi- 
stan, when there should be a good prospect of his falling 
into the hands of our feudatory, the chief of Kharan. The 
movements of Ayoob have revived interest in the fact that, 
while Abdurrahman is in power, the representatives of the 
once formidable section of the Baruckzai House identified 
with the name and family of Shere Ali are in exile ; but 
if we couple Ayoob’s escape with the recent expressions 
of Yakoob’s friends at Mussoorie, it will be clear that they 
have lost neither hope nor vigilance. The publication of a 
memorandum by General Gordon on Yakoob’s trial, in 
which, with a fresh command of the documents brought 
forward in the case, he unhesitatingly pronounces the ex- 
Ameer innocent of all participation in the Cabul massacre, 
must contribute towards restoring that prince’s reputation. 
Whether it will bring him any nearer that return to Cabul 
on which he has now shown himself to be speculating, 
remains to be seen; and the practical point to be decided 
is what is the present state of Yakoob’s mind? Of course 
the relative importance of Yakoob and Ayoob to the 
Ameership depends exclusively on the health and life of 
Abdurrahman. 

At this moment comes a report that Ayoob has been 
captured in the Kain district, where he was reported to be 
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ten or twelve days ago; and if this is true, there is no doubt 
that he has fallen into the hands of the Persian troops sent 
in pursuit of him. The question of the hour is, therefore, 
what is to be done with him, and we cannot insist too 
strongly on the utter inadequacy of any arrangement which 
does not ensure his being kept in greater security for the 
future. How far this can be done at any spot within the 
Shah’s territory, must remain a matter of doubt, but at all 
events it is quite certain that that spot is not Teheran. 
We might reasonably insist on Ayoob being moved direct 
to Kerman or Shiraz from Kain until the place of his final 
detention can be decided on, and a strong reason for doing 
so is to be found in the probability that once Ayoob returns 
to Teheran, diplomatic difficulties will be raised to his going 
anywhere else. If Ayoob cannot be conveyed through 
Beloochistan to India—which is the best and most politic 
measure—he should certainly be conducted in the direction 
of the Persian Gulf after as short an interval as the distance 
and the necessity of official intercommunications will allow. 

The ratification of the Convention,between England and 
China on the subject of Burmah confirms the arrangement 
by which we are to consolidate our position in that country 
with the cordial assent and sympathy of the Pekin Govern- 
ment. The despatch of a decennial mission from the highest 
authority in Burmah, but composed of native Burmese, is 
to satisfy all the suzerain pretensions of China. On the 
other hand, she is to proceed in conjunction with us to the 
delimitation of the frontier, and to taking in hand such 
steps as shall best promote trade between the two Empires. 
The ratification shows that the Tsungli Yamen is prepared 
to carry out its part of the treaty, and there is no reason to 
apprehend any serious difficulty in defining the Yunnan 
boundary. China will be impelled by self-interest to gravi- 
tate more and more towards this country in Asia, more 
especially when the true designs of Russia on the Middle 
Kingdom become revealed, and General Prjevalsky’s out- 
spoken opinions recorded in another part of the Review 
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should do much to open the eyes of the Chinese to what is 


passing through the minds of the most influential Russian | { 
authorities on the subject. i i 
oe ae —_ si f 
With regard to China's suzerain rights over Asiatic states | ‘ 
some very sensible remarks on them, as exemplified by the | 
relations of China and Nepaul, from the letter of our | 
Resident at Khatmandoo, Mr. William Girdlestone, in Zhe | c 
Times of 22nd September, may be quoted. They will only r 
lose their value when the aggressive strength of China has | 
developed to a much greater extent than there seems any | § a 
likelihood of its doing within a reasonable number of | 
years. fon 
. ob 
“ There is no national importance attached in Nepaul to the Mission, | ‘ 
and at the Chinese Court it is one of many similar incidents, and therefore 
passes almost unnoticed. . . . The relation of Nepaul to China was fairly Cc 
enough indicated in a recent expression of the Chinese residents at Lhasa | a 
(Pekin Gazette, August 17, 1886), that ‘Nepaul is one of the distant 
d Hy ~ 4 nada i ? Fi 4 } 16) 
ependencies and possesses the right of self-government.’ . . . Were there 
ever to be a question of deciding between exclusive allegiance to England | h 
or to China, her geographical position, alike with her interests, would cause n 
Nepaul to throw in her lot with the former. To me the necessity for such | 
a decision seems likely to remain outside the sphere of practical politics.” * 
. < 
The postponement for, it is said, two years of the | te 
marriage of the Emperor Kwangsu, after it had been | a 
announced that his bride had been selected and prepara- tl 
tions for the important ceremony commenced, is not a ta 
favourable sign for the health of this young ruler of many Ww 
millions. Until he is married, doubts must be felt about Ww 
the reality of his personal authority, and it may even be at 
suspected that the Empress Regent is as reluctant to give pe 
up the exercise of personal power as she showed herself fo 
twelve years ago, on the occasion of Tungche’s brief reign sc 
and death. If Kwangsu remains ruler in name rather m 
than fact, it is by no means certain that China will be any sis 
the worse for remaining under the control of those ex- hz 
perienced and astute persons at Pekin, who have done so ac 
well for a considerable number of years. The most striking th 
fact in connection with the Jersonncl of the Supreme i 
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Government, is the prominent part taken by the emperor's 
father, Prince Chun, who ought, properly speaking, to live 
in retirement, and he must be acting in collusion with his 
sister-in-law to keep the boy emperor in leading-strings for 
some time longer. 

The sensational event of the quarter in China has been 
connected with commerce rather than politics. The 
mission of Count Mitkiewicz, the alleged concession for a 
variety of undertakings to an American syndicate, have 
aroused great attention and some alarm throughout 
English trading circles.) Among those who would suffer 
most from this arrangement if it were carried out, there has 
been a very general expression of disbelief in the reality 
of the whole transaction. It is as difficult to accept this 
comfortable view of the latest stroke of Yankee enterprise 
as it is to endorse the accuracy of the sanguine expectations 
of the Philadelphia syndicate, whose representatives would 
have it believed that, because they have gained a little, 
nothing is going to be left for English and other foreign 
merchants. There seems no valid reason to doubt that 
Count Mitkiewicz obtained a contract for the supply of 
telephones, and that he obliged some of the Chinese 
authorities with small loans on very favourable terms. But 
this achievement falls very far short of the immense under- 
taking suggested by the first account of the matter. Those 
who know China best will agree with us in saying that 
when China makes contracts for a whole system of railways, 
and for a grand national bank, more than one tentative ex- 
periment will be made before any group gets the concession 
for the whole, or even the greater part, of these important 
schemes. Nor is there any reason for believing that our 
merchants in China are not a match in business and fore- 
sight for their American rivals, who, it must be admitted, 
have one tangible advantage in their greater readiness to 
accept the payment of interest in silver. It is also evident 
that China expects to be able to borrow at a lower rate of 
interest than she has hitherto done. 
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Although the French military operations in Indo-China 
have been crowned with that best form of success, the 
quietude of the country, the important question of the future 
relations between the French Republic and the King of 
Annam has reached an acute stage, and it is clear that the 
stability of the French position turns as much on the manner 
in which this difficulty is composed as on the good results 
of military operations in the Delta. It is probable that but 
for the mission of M. de Lanessan the dissatisfaction of the 
king and the whole Annamese civil service might have 
remained concealed, or at least without formal expression, 
for an indefinite period. M. de Lanessan is a recognized 
authority on all French colonial questions, and his reports 
on Burmah, Madagascar, and Obokh are excellent pro- 
ductions in their way. There is also no doubt of his 
sympathy with the recent efforts of France in the direction 
of colonial expansion, so that he cannot be considered an 
unfriendly critic of the officials who are carrying out in their 
own way the policy of the Republic. His suggestions are 
made with the view of assisting the course of that policy, 
and of increasing its benefits to his country. 

At the same time it must be stated that we are not in 
official possession of M. de Lanessan’s views and sugges- 
tions, which are embodied in a Report to the President of 
the Republic that has not been made public. A French 
newspaper published at Haiphong asserts that M. de 
Lanessan has coincided in his Report with the views ex- 
pressed by the king in his letter to M. Grévy, and as the 
leading Paris papers, far from contradicting, have accepted 
the statement, there is every reason to rely on its correct- 
ness, which reveals the present critical position of France 
in Indo-China. The question of importance is, therefore, 
what did the king say in his letter, and as Zhe Standard 
published a translation of this very important and original 
document in its issue of 20th of August, we are able to 

reproduce here its more significant passages, omitting only 
pure formalities and irrelevancies. 
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“y, The third article of the Treaty stipulates that the Annamite func- 
tionaries from the frontier of Cochin China to that of Tonquin shall continue 
F to administer the provinces comprised within these limits, But up to this 
E we have always been prevented from nominating and placing functionaries 
é in the provinces of Binh Thuan, Kanh Hoa, and Phu Yen. In the rest 
4 of the territory defined by the third article the administration is entirely in 
» the hands of French functionaries and officers) The mandarins only 
execute their orders, the smallest infraction of which meets with. the 
severest punishment. Moreover, in each province, if the mandarins go 
on business to the Resident they draw down on themselves the attacks of 
the officers ; and if, on the other hand, they go to the latter, the Resident 
will reprimand them ; and if the Resident tells the officers not to mix them- 
selves up with the local administration, the officers reply by advising him 
not to interfere with military matters. 

“2, According to Articles 5 and 6, a Resident General shall reside 
at Hue, preside over the external relations of Annam, and assure the 
regular exercise of the Protectorate without mixing himself up in the local 
administration. In Tonquin the French Government shall place Residents 
or Assistant Residents in the chief places where their presence will be use- 
a ful. They shall be under the orders of the Resident General. But these 
articles have since been modified. At Hué a superior Resident resides, 
| but he has been subjected to the orders of the Resident General at Hanoi. 
Hanoi being so far from Hué, and the means of communication being 
r | rather complicated, much time is lost in carrying on official relations. If 
. the Resident General resided at Hué, or if the Superior Resident there 
possessed the same powers, we could discuss business personally, curtail 
many questions, and utilize the time now lost. The Resident General 
being at Hanoi, and only coming occasionally to Hué, where he remains 
hardly ten days whenever there is business to be done, it is necessary to 
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‘ write in the first place to the Superior Resident, who transmits it to the 
oi Resident General, whose reply can only come after some time. These 
yf delays are of no consequence in unimportant matters, but they cause great 
h injury in affairs that are urgent. We ask that the Resident General shall 
reside at Hué, or that the Superior Resident of Annam shall have, at least, 
e all the powers for ensuring the exercise of the Protectorate in Annam proper 
a in conformity with the Treaty. 
e “3. By Article 7 the Residents in Tonquin ought not to occupy 
themselves with the details of the internal administration. The native 
d functionaries of all grades shall continue to govern under their control, 
t- They ought to be removed only on the demand of the French authorities. 
-" But since the French officials interfered in all branches of the administra- 
tion the mandarins are become only their employed, and quite like sub- 
ey alterns, being dismissed or punished without any information being sent to 
va either the court or the king. 
ol “4. By Article 11, in Annam proper the quanbo will fix the taxes 
without the control of the French officials. In Annam proper we had 
to formerly indirect contributions and customs; but the Protectorate has 
ily withdrawn from us the right over these taxes. Besides, for several years 
the numerous and almost continuous troubles have impoverished our 
country ; we have absolutely lost Cochin China, and Tonquin can no 
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longer bring in what it used to do. There only remains the revenue of 
Annam proper to defray our expenses. If, then, the customs and the 
greater part of the indirect contributions are taken from us, we have not 
sufficient resources. This way of acting, besides, is not in conformity with 
the treaty. In 1886, M. Paul Bert fixed the share which ought to come 
back to us at three hundred thousand bands and three hundred thousand 
measures of rice. Of these quantities we have received barely half, and 
M. Bihourd refuses to enter into any engagement for 1887 ; and as to the 
future we are told that M. Paul Bert acted out of pure consideration and 
gave no written engagement. In this manner Tonquin has become rather 
a French colony than a province of Annam. 

“5. By Article 15, France binds herself to guarantee the integrity of 
the King of Annam’s State, and to defend it against external attack and 
internal rebellion. With this object France can occupy in a military sense 
any points necessary for the effectual exercise of the Protectorate. From 
this it follows, as troops can only occupy places in the country in case of 
insurrection, that once the insurrection is at an end the troops ought to 
withdraw, and leave the administration in native hands. The Governor of 
Cochin China has entrusted one of his officials with the pacification of the 
provinces of Binh Thuan, Kahn Hoa, and Phu Yen. These provinces 
have been in his possession already for a whole year. The inhabitants are 
asking to whom are they subject. We have long asked the Resident 
General to send there native administrators, but we have not yet received 
a definite reply. The Resident General has spoken to us of the indemnity 
we ought to pay to Cochin China, but he has ignored the 130,000 piastres, 
and even more, raised from the inhabitants of these three provinces. 

“6, There exists in our country a temple in each province consecrated 
to the reigning king, for the respect due to him, and it is the place to 
which the officials come to make their obeisance or to receive the king 
whenever he passes that way. But now these temples are often occupied 
by French officers and troops, who by their arrangements disturb everything, 
and even destroy parts of the temple. These things shock the people, who 
declare that the Annamite Administration do not know how to make the 
temples respected. 

“>, At all times with us the functionaries ought to be nominated 
directly by the Court. But since the last unfortunate events the power of 
nomination has been entrusted to the Kinh-luoc, who has then had to 
apprise the Court. This delegation of the royal power was necessary in a 
time of disorder, when questions called for prompt decisions. But now 
that order is re-established, there is every advantage to be gained from 
the centralization of power. In our country great honour attaches to the 
discharge of public functions; but the honour is no honour unless it comes 
from the king.” 





The letter concludes with this significant passage : 

“‘ Moreover, the Tonquin race has always been a literate 
and ambitious race. If, then, the learned classes are not 
appreciated or employed at their just value and according 
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to their skill, they become bad subjects, whence grow the 
sources of all disorders, and we, as the governors, ought to 
avoid as much as possible all these first causes of trouble 
and dissension.” 

Death has been busy during the quarter, and in Sir 
Ashley Eden has been lost a prominent representative 
of the best type of Anglo-Indian. In Burmah and Bengal 
he showed the qualities of an administrator and the 
capacity rarely combined of being able to uphold the 
dignity and efficiency of his Government, and at the same 
time to keep the natives in good humour. If we were 
asked to assign the cause of this success we should say 
it was due not to any great ability or marked genius, 
but to the sound sense and tolerant temper which help 
to make the perfect man of the world. This was pre- 
cisely Sir Ashley Eden’s special distinction among an 
official class which from the very conditions of its recruit- 
ment, is composed of men who have had few opportunities 
of seeing the world, and who are apt to take too pro- 
fessional a view of questions as they arise. As an official 
Sir Ashley Eden was equalled by many of his con- 
temporaries, and surpassed by some; where he excelled 
them was in tact, and a good-tempered determination not 
to magnify trifles into tragedies. 

Sir Barrow Ellis, who also died during the quarter, 
was a very different man, and his chief claim in the eyes 
of posterity will be his success in ingratiating himself 
with the native community. In Bombay and at the 
Northbrook Club he was certainly a Jersona gratissima. 

Another Anglo-Indian worthy of an older school has 
also passed away in the person of Colonel Haughton, who 
was one of the Afghan captives in 1842, and whose 
claim to remembrance consists in his defence of the town 
of Charikar, north-west of Cabul, when the Goorkha 
regiment, to which he acted as adjutant, was vanquished 
more by thirst than the Afghan. Colonel Haughton’s 
death further reduces the already small band of the sur- 
vivors of our first expeditions beyond the Suleiman. 
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Of course the most important historical personage 
who died during the quarter was Wajid Ali Shah, the 
ex-King of Oude. The annexation of that important 
province to the British dominions was caused by his 
enormities, but the orgies which characterized his ten 
years’ rule at Lucknow seem to have been typical of his 
thirty years’ enforced residence on the banks of the 
Hooghly. He leaves many sons and successors, but the 
family of Surajah Dowlah will hardly rise again from 
the obscurity to which fate and its own faults have con- 
signed it. As the annexation of Oude was the last 
forfeiture of his territory by a great Indian prince, we may 
perhaps venture to say that the lesson of its disappearance 
has been taken to heart by other Indian potentates, and 
we are not less gratified than they can be that a great 
responsibility has been thus taken off our shoulders. 
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REVIEWS. 
The Saracens. 


Tue dearth of books on Asiatic subjects this quarter speaks 
little for the activity of the writers interested in, and capable 
of dealing with, them. The limited space occupied by 
literature in our present number is a fair measure of the 
quantity of new works that have made their appearance in 
the last three months ; the complaint is all the more solid 
because there is no prospect of an improvement in the 
coming quarter if the publishers’ announcements reveal the 
whole extent of their programme. One volume of an 
interesting rather than an important character has made 
its appearance in Mr, Arthur Gilman’s volume on the 
Saracens, which forms part of the series known as ‘“‘ The 
Story of the Nations” (T. Fisher Unwin). The Saracens, 
who derived their name from being inhabitants of the 
desert, are identical with the Arabs, and consequently the 
earlier chapters of Mr. Gilman’s popular history contain 
the family history of Mahomed and his assumption of the 
character of Prophet. The name became most famous and 
familiar in the time of the Crusades, and it would be strictly 
correct to include under the same narrative the achieve- 
ments of the Moors in Spain, and the followers of Saladin 
in Syria. Mr. Gilman has been compelled to curtail his 
subject and thus bring it within modest dimensions, but 
the story of the Saracenic or Arab race is admirably told 
in a series of short chapters down to the collision with the 
Mongols and the capture of Bagdad. The whole volume 
should be read for itself, but we may particularize as 
especially well worth reading the author’s account of the 
rise of the Abbasides. 
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The India List. 


Tue July number of Allen’s Official India List (W. 
H. Allen & Co.), which is issued half-yearly, has made its 
appearance with its usual punctuality, and this work, as is 
well known, affords the only complete and correct list of 
the covenanted, uncovenanted, and military services in 
India. In addition it contains a full list of those retired 
members who are on pension. Particulars of the examina- 
tions, furlough rules, staff corps conditions, the details of 
the pension regulations, and a multitude of other important 
matters relating to Indian administration are also fully and 
clearly described in the volume, which contains much infor- 
mation that could not easily be found elsewhere while it 
fully maintains its well-established character as the official 
list of the Indian services. 


The Cosmology of the Rigveda. 


Tuis volume [“ The Cosmology of the Rigveda,” an essay 
by H.W. Watuis. (Williams and Norgate.) |, is published 
by the Hibbert trustees, and this fact added to the author's 
name is strong evidence as to its scholarly character. To 
students of Sanscrit and of the early religions of India it 
cannot fail to be useful, especially as Mr. Wallis is so 
modest as not to claim finality for his work. 


*“* Authors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic names. 
Ep. 4. Q. R. 








